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" If it be true that good wine needs no bush, 'tis true that a good 
play needs no épilogue. Yet to good wine they do use good bushes ; 
and good plays prove the better by thé help of good épilogues. Wbat 
a case am I in then, that am neither a good épilogue, nor cannot insi- 
nuate with you in the behalf of a good play ! I am not fumished like 
a beggar, therelore to beg will not become me : my way is to conjure 
you ; and I will begin with the women. 

*'I charge you, O women, for the love you bear to men, to like as 
much of this (taie) as please you ; and I charge you, O men, for the 
love you bear to women, — as I perceive by your simpering none of 
you hâtes them, — that between you and the women the (taie) may 
please." — As you Like It. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE NEW MANAGER. 

" Full knee-deep lies the winter snow, 

And the winter winds are wearily sighing : 
Toll ye the church-hell aad and slow, 
And tread softly and speak low, 
For the old year lies a-dying/* 

Tennyson. 

A BOUT thirtjr years ago — when railways had just 
penetrated the northern and midland counties 
of England — there existed on the summit of a large 
cinder-mount, close to some outlying fumaces of a 
great iron company in a north-western county, the. 
most forlom and dismal-looking raiiway station which 
the ingenuity of an unskilfiil engineer, sadly déficient 
in taste, and equally at a loss for fiinds, could possibly 
hâve contrived. 

Previous to his opérations it was a bleak, desolate 
spot, where the scoriaD and cinders of centuries of iron 
manufacture had been piled in huge heaps, bearing 
witness to the industry of bygone générations ; but the 
érection of a rickety platform and an unsightly pas- 
senger shed, both painted a sombre hue, and fast 
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settling down amîdst the surrounding chaos, togetlier 
with a gallows-like signal-post much. out of perpen- 
dicular, added to the weird, uncanny aspect of the 
place, and marked it out as the TTltima Thule of railway 
progress and the end of ail things, so far as locomotion 
by steam in that quarter was concemed. 

The waste tip mounds of numerous " pit workings," 
with hideous engine-sheds and blackened head-gear, lay 
scattered around, lit up by the flame of a solitary blast 
furnace at full work, which shed a fitfiil glare over the 
cinder heaps and the bleak moorland beyond. 

On a board which hung flapping from a shaky fence 
some local artist had inscribed the word "Bright- 
moor," in crooked straggling letters, and close beside 
it, with his left ear cocked in a listening attitude, care- 
fully balancing himself on one good leg and a timber 
substitute for the other which was missing, generally 
stood Jem Ritson, who discharged the functions of 
station-master, porter, and booking-clerk in one, fiUing 
up his spare time by carving the initial letters of his 
name on such of the fence rails as had survived the 
continuons assaults of his clasp-knife. 

The branch railway which came to an undignified 
end at Brightmoor was private property, and was 
worked on économie principles — its chief passengers 
being rough miners and colliers willing to ride on any- 
thing, no matter how hard and uncomfortable, so long 
as the fare was only a few pence. 

Twice on each week-day a clumsy composite carnage, 
huviug one first-class compartment, was attached to the 
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tail of a minerai train, drawn at an average speed of 
six miles an liour to and fipom the junction with the 
great railway from Birmingham to the north, about 
twelve miles distant ; and patiently waitingfor the advent 
of this fast phenomenon, now more than an hour over- 
due, on a cold December Saturday night in the year 
18 — stood the aforesaid Jem Ritson, like a héron on 
one leg, in an attitude of painful and tensile attention. 

It had been snowing lightly for some hours, but had 
recently " changed for the waur/' as they say in the 
north. A chilling sleet now blew right in the direction 
from whence the expected train should arrive, adding 
materially to the difficulties already experienced by the 
driver of the strange-looking high-built locomotive, in 
appearance like a grasshopper, upon whose noisy efforts 
and over-taxed powers the regularity of the service 
depended. At the best of times the engine was said 
to be " hard set " to surmountt he severe gradients, and 
grind roimd the sharp curves of this crooked branch 
line, which had originally been laid as a horse tramway, 
and recently converted into a railway. Indeed, to get 
out and shove behind was by no means* an uncommon 
expédient with the exasperated passengers when it was 
announced by the engine-driver that "she was dead 
bet, and couldn't draw another pund, not if she was 
screwed down and fired up to busting.'* 

On this December night the rails were slippery with 
snow and sleet ; but by dint of hard firing and the fré- 
quent application of the shoving process before men- 
tioned, the train had at length reached the station next 
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to that ruled over by Jem Ritson, where the iron and 
coal waggons were detached for the neiglibouring 
Works, and the grimy colliers who formed the chief 
part of the passenger load departed to their cottages, 
cursing the unlucky locomotive as "an old kettle not 
fit to tie to a dog's tail," and vowing that it would be 
much easier and cheaper to walk. 

Relieved from the greater part of his charge, and 
refreshed by a pull at a can of cold tea, the half-frozen 
driver remounted the foot-plate of the engine, where 
the stoker was busy shovelling coals into the fire-box. 
"Fireat'er, Ben! fire at 'er, lad!" he saidbriskly; and 
then having ascertained, by opening and shutting 
mysterious cocks and valves, that there was steam 
enough and water enough to do the last half-mile of 
his joumey, he intimated to the world in gênerai his 
intention to proceed by grasping the handle of the 
steam-whistle, and causing the usual ear-piercing 
scream to rush forth like the wail of a lost spirit on 
the night, despite of wind and sleet penetrating even 
to the expectant ear of Jem Ritson, now on the verge 
of despair and almost frozen to an icicle on the distant 
platform at Brightmoor. 

TJpon Jem the effect was magical and alarming. 
Shaking the snow from his moleskin garments he 
responded to the whistle by a shout, and then pirouetted 
on his timber toe, with a skill and rapidity which bore 
witness to long and diligent practice. 

He continued this revolving process nntil the red 
lamp of the engine appeared ronnding a curve in the 
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adjacent cutting, when he made a dasli at the station 
signal and frantically jerked the handle up and down, 
as if perfonning on a refractory pump ; but inasmuch 
as the connecting-rods were broken, and as there was 
no lamp attached to the post, and no visible effect pro* 
duced overhead in any other way, it was on the whole 
a work of supererogation. Having partially exhausted 
himself by this violent exertion, Jem next indulged in 
a sort of windmill exercise by vigorously beating his 
arms about his body, and thus, by the time the engine 
with the single carnage and a break- van drew up at 
the platform, he was totally cleared of snow, and far 
on towards a rapid thaw. 

"Noo then, ye daffc bodie," exclaimed the engine- 
driver, jumping from the îron step before the train had 
ceased moving, "leuk alive efter yon van. Guard's 
got off at Lawley Bank, and she's chuck fiill o' luggage. 
Fust-class passenger a blowin' off at forty pund on th' 
inch for last twa 'oors, an's wife and childer maist 
froze. How in the name o' conscience is he to get 'em 
into Dale at this 'oor o' nicht ? " he muttered to himself 
as he proceeded to unlock the carriage-door, at which 
the first-class passenger alluded to was violently ham- 
mering with fierce impatience. 

"Where's the guardP" shouted a sharp-looking, 
active man, springing from the compartment as soon as 
egress was permitted. " Are we to be penned up like 
cattle for hours on this wretched line of yours and 
frozen to icicles?" he inquired in wrath. "Where's 
* the guardP and where are we now?" he exclaimed, 
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tuming from the engine-driver to Jem Ritson, who 
was silently inspecting the new arrivai by the aid of a 
dim oil-lamp he had produced from the depths of 
his coat-pocket, where ît had hitherto been secreted 
for the purpose of warmth. 

"There baint no guard," said Jem, to whom the 
engine-driver, perceiving a storm, had handed over the 
indignant traveller. "Where's y er ticket ? " hecontinued. 

" No guard ! " said the irate passenger, stamping up 
and down the platform in the snow ; " and pray what 
are you ? " 

" Station-meister," said Jem, with stolid indifférence, 
at the same time extending his hand for the ticket, and 
planting his wooden Kmb right in the path of the 
excited gentleman, who evidently snspected the guard 
was concealed in the van, until he had satisfied himself 
by Personal inspection that it was occupied solely by 
his own luggage. 

" This is Broitmoory^ continued the offended officiai, 
" t' train goos no farder." 

"Goes no further to-night?" said the traveller, 
with surprise. 

"No, nor in daytime neetherr,'* said Jem Ritson 
tartly ; " Oi tell thee this is Broitmoor steechun, and Oi 
wants yer tickets.'* 

On this occasion Jem used the plural, "tickets," 
observing that a lady, closely muffled up, was slowly 
emerging from the carriage, and rightly calculating 
that she was the property of the irascible individual 
whose further movement he was determined to htuder 
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imtîl he had received the tickets, whicli he felt it his 
bounden duty to obtain the instant a passenger set 
foot on his wooden platfopm. 

"Jolm," said the lady timidly, in the tone of a 
woman who was much exhausted, and suffering from 
cold, " are we at onr joumey's end, and may the 
children corne ont ? " 

" I don't know where we are in this cursed coimtry," 
repKed her husband ; "better get in again, Mary, iintil 
I find a conveyance, if there is such a thing in this 
God-forgotten place.'* 

" Tell me," he said, tuming angrily on the engine- 
driver, who had again cautionsly approached on seeing 
the lady, in the hope of a luU in the threatened storm 
under female influence, "Tell me, how far is it to 
Lauterdale, and can I obtain a conveyance? I am 
Mr. Forster, the new manager, and I nnderstand this 
is the Dale Company' s line ; can I not hâve any other 
assistance than that of this one-legged idiot ? " 

Hère Jem advanced his despised wooden limb a step 
doser, and suUenly repeated his formula, " Oi want yer 
tickets." 

"The gen'leman travels free," said the engine- 
driver. " Muster Wilson at the Junction said we 
was to tak' 'im and fam'ly to Broightmure to 
meet the Company's trap and a waggin for the boxes ; 
hev you seen aught on 'em, Jemmy ? " 

Thus enlightened, and suddenly awake to the danger 
of offending an individual who was an exception to the 
gênerai rule as to tickets, Jem explained that the trap in 
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question had been there over an hour sînce, but had left 
because the train was not expected, and, as he belîevcd, 
" to save t' bosses from clemmin' wi' cold/' adding, 
for tbe passengers' consolation, " Oi dunna think t' lad 
meaant to coom back till daylight, leastways Oi 'eard 
'im say he wudna if the snow kep on, as Muster 
Forster 'ud be saafe to sleep at Junction.'' 

However, as " Muster Forster " had not adopted that 
wise course, but insisted on travelling on, despite of the 
advice of every one, and was now left without any con- 
veyance at this desolate place, the question was, how was 
he to get out of it, and down to Lauterdale ? which, on 
inquiry, he leamed was about two miles distant. At this 
moment the stoker, who had been attentively listenîng in 
the background, joined the council assembled round the 
carriage-door, and put in a word of advice, directed to 
no one in particular, and delivered in a hoarse, deep 
voice, which sounded as from the depths of an iron pump. 

"Mawbee," said this huge, grimy fellow, speak- 
îng slowly over the edge of a greasy woollen com- 
forter, swathed round his neck and ears, "Mawbee, 
Muster Forster 'ud as lief walk to Dale as wait 
hère for yon trap, an' ef so be, Oi kin tak' 'im by a 
short coot doun t' tram, and carry aught under 
quarter o' a ton in the way o' luggige." 

To this proposai Mr. Forster readily assented as the 
only chance of reaching his destination that night, and 
after some delay în extracting two half-frozen boys 
and a pale, shivering little girl from amongst the 
frowsy cushions of the old carrîage, and sorting out 
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8uch baggage as was absolutely reqnired, he prepared 
to start in the wake of the friendly stoker, who secured 
the heavîer articles to Lis broad sboulders by the aid of 
numerous leather straps, whicb he imbitclied from 
yarions parts of bis person witbout any apparent effect 
on tbe stability of the garments they had hitherto 
supported. 

" You'll not foind t' tram ower nîce walkîn' for t' 
lads, Muster Forster," said Jem Ritson at parting, " and 
yoVd better tak' the lîttle gell on yer back, or happen 
she'll slip in f brook. Keep atween the metals,*' he 
added, " imtil ye reach the big yew at t' forge pool, 
when you'll foind t' path bearin* t' left 'ull tak' you 
stret in t' Dale/' 

" But you'll just hev big Ben in front o' ye, and 
dinna lose sight o* him," said the engine-driver. " l'd 
go wi' ye myseP, but ma hoos lies f other road, and 
Tm jest wearied oot wi* yon wretched ingin. You'll 
find folks stirrin' in the hottle," he added with a 
wink, " and tho' the/re daft siUy 'totallers, they^ll no 
refuse ye a drop o' summit het, ef requoired in the 
nature o' maydcine ; — ^nae doot the missus and the baims 
*ull no' be the waur o' a stoup." - 

The engine-driver was a north-countryman, who 
believed in the benefit of strong beverages in 
cases of emergency like the présent; although 
whilst on his engine, like many of his hard-worked 
class, he never tasted anything but the cold tea 
we hâve seen him imbibing earlier on this misér- 
able night, such being one of the terms of his hiring. 
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He would sooner hâve perished of cold than hâve 
deviated from thèse to the extent of a thimbleful of 
Scotch whisky whilst on duty, a deprivation for which 
he abimdantly consoled himself on other occasions. 

Mr. Forster stepped ont stoutly after the friendly 
stoker, carrying his Kttle daughter on one arm and 
a carpet-bag on the other, and followed by his silent, 
shivering wife, who led the yonnger of the two boys 
by the hand. The speed of the guide seemed mar- 
vellous considering the load he had undertaken, and 
he never once looked back to see whether his un- 
fortimate followers were in sight or not, but strode 
through the darkness like a huge phantom Atlas, 
bearing away their worldly possessions. 

The rear-guard of the little procession was brought 
up by the eldest boy, a lad of about sixteen years of 
âge, who carried a small bag, and obeyed his father's 
sharp commands in a nervous manner, indicating that 
the law of fear was more generally imposed than the 
law of love where John Forster was concerned. For a 
little distance the path was lit by the flame of the 
neighbouring blast-fumace reflected from the snow, 
but this flickering fitful light faded out as they pro- 
ceeded, and the horse-track between the angle irons 
which formed the tramway became difficult and dan- 
gerous for such small feet as those of the poor half- 
frozen boys. Silently, and almost mechanically, they 
followed their stern parent, whose word was a law 
never disobeyed by them in the smallest matter with 
impunity, but whose heart and soûl were bound up in 
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the fraîl Kttle créature he carried on liîs shoulder, who, 
as she clasped liim tightly round the neck, looked back 
wîtli loving, anxious eyes at lier sad motlier, waUdng 
silently beLind them. In a Kttle while it became 
évident they must proceed in single file, and tbere- 
fore Mrs. Forster was compelled to relinquisb the 
band of her son, who soon fell back and joined his 
elder brother. For some distance the space between 
the rails of the tramway was frozen hard, so that 
walking on the crisp snow was tolerable, but afterward 
the ground became soft and slushy, and was much eut 
up by the feet of horses into deep holes between the 
rough wooden sleepers to which the iron angle rails 
were secured, and over thèse the little party travelled 
slowly and painfully, stumbling at every step. 

The tramway had been recently worked, and the 
rails were not yet quite hidden by the light snow which 
had fallen. The footsteps of the stoker were also stiU 
visible, and once or twice a glimpse of his tall body 
surmounted by their luggage was caught where the 
road ran straight for any distance ; but as they advanced 
the course became more sinuous, and frequently crossed 
and re-crossed a running brook, which could be heard 
rippling close by benéath its crust of ice. The two 
boys fell gradually behind ; and in trying to find easier 
walking outside the rails on either side, they tripped 
against the jagged ends of the cross timbers, which 
were hidden by the snow, and floundered off the narrow 
embankments into the concealed ditches at the side in 
which the drift had accumulated, from whence they 
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gathered tliemselves up with rueful countenances, and 
retumed as sadder and wiser little men to the beaten 
track in the centre. They were obliged to stop alto- 
gether occasîonally to blow upon their half-frozen 
fingers, or to wipe away tbe tears wbich tbe sharp 
wind brougbt into their eyes. The elder lad, 
wbose name was Robert, was frequently compelled to 
lay down hîs burden in order to belp bis weaker 
brother, who was three years bis junior and of mucb 
slighter build, and wbo bad been christened James 
after an irncle, wbo was said to bave died abroad about 
the date of that event, but whose name, for some 
unexplained cause, was now never mentioned by the 
parents in the bearing of their children. 

At length ail traces of the stoker abead of them 
were lost; bis huge bulk was no longer visible through 
the gloom, and it was impossible to recognise bis foot- 
steps amongst those of the four-footed animais who 
had preceded him. Another tramway from some ad- 
jacent workings hère joined that on which they had 
hitherto been travelling, and the additional traffic had 
evidently been récent and heavy, as the space between 
the rails was chumed by the borses' feet into a mass of 
black, treacherous mud, slightly crusted over by the 
frost, mixed with snow, and ftdl of deep holes and ruts. 

To step from one cross-sleeper to another, about a 
yard apart, was now the only means of comfortable 
progress ; both parents had tried the side-path with 
sîmilar results to those experienced by their boys 
behind them, and once Mr. Forster, whose vision was 
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somewliat obscnred by his burden, had a narrow 
escape from going nght over into the brook, and was 
inwardly anathematizing the companv, their servants, 
and ail their works, especially tbat particnlar tram- 
way and the " mîsbegotten fireman" who had per- 
suaded him to ventore thereon. That individual had 
probably reached his destination at the Dale Inn ère 
this, where no donbt he would be fonnd imbibîng any 
strong drink he could obtain in the " nature o' mayd- 
eine," provided he conld persuade the strict landlady 
that his case was one of such pressing need as to 
warrant a spécial déviation from the ordinary rules 
of her tempérance establishment. 

By this time Mr. Forster in his annoyance had for- 
gottentheparting instructions of the despised JemRit«on 
as to " the pathway bearing to the left," and the " bîg 
yew" and the "forge pool," and coming suddenly on a 
wide sheet of water on the right hand, he did not observe 
that a narrow pathway led away on the other side 
from the foot of a large tree, which, beîng now covered 
with snow, did not strike him as belonging to any 
particular species, as it might hâve done at another 
season or in the daylight. This footpath, which really 
led to his destination in the Dale, was at présent nearly 
invisible by reason of the snow, and unfortunately he 
passed it by unnoticed, followed by his weary family. 
The tramroad, on which they still proceeded, now 
wound round the edge of the water, on whose surface 
a thin covering of ice had formed. It was apparently 
a large réservoir retained by damming across the steep 
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Valley through which the coals descended în trucks to 
the iron works in the lower and larger valley of the 
river " Lauter." 

Their route was now absolutely dangerous, the tram- 
way being carried on a high embankment with steep 
slopes, on the one side of which ran the rapid stream, 
of whose depth and size they were ignorant ; on the 
other was the still, dark pool, with its treacherous 
covering of ice, evidently increasing in depth as they 
proceeded, and widening out rapidly towards the great 
dam below. 

Hère the tramway, being more exposed, had suflfered 
most from the snow-storm. The central path was 
broken by a séries of soft holes, into which they sank 
over the ankles ; the cross-sleepers were round and 
slippery, and were fixed at irregular intervais. 

Laden as he was, Mr. Forster stumbled and fell 
twice, barely saving his little daughter from injury at 

the risk of his own limbs. The bovs had also " come 

*/ 

to grief '' more than once, especially the younger lad, 
one of whose short boots had got jammed under a 
cross-timber, and whose whimperings his father heard 
with anger behind him. Mrs. Forster returned to give 
the lads such assistance as she could, but the unfortu- 
nate boot could not be recovered, and she was reluc- 
tantly obliged to call to her husband for aid. 

He placed the little girl on the driest spot he could 
find on the embankment, and then returned to the 
foundered party in the rear, and having groped in the 
wet mud for the missing boot until his hands were 
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soîled and bruîsed, at length discovered and extri- 
cated it. 

By tliis time hîs overtaxed temper was roused, 
and the moaning of the boy, wliose foot was wounded 
and cold, annoyed and irritated him, showing, as he 
thought, a want of that self-reliant manliness wliich 
it had been his principal object to instil into bis 
cbildren by precept and example. 

He struck the boy heavily with the iron heel of the 
strong boot. "Don't, John! oh, don't!*' said Mrs. 
Forster, rushing between them ; " he bas had no food 
for many hours, and is weak and cold ; do not beat 
him now, for mercy^s sake.*' His only answer was a 
muttered oath and a sharp request that she would go 
on and take charge of the little giri " Jenny," who, he 
said, "might fall over the bank into the water;" and 
seeing that he was assisting the boy to get his boot on 
again, and fearing also for her little daughter, leffc 
alone in the darkness, she hastily obeyed, and pro- 
ceeded on in front with tears in her eyes, leading the 
child by the hand. 

The little girl was thus enabled to walk with her 
tiny feet on the smooth iron rails, steadied by her 
mother, and balancing herself with much dexterity. 
She seemed to enjoy this mode of progress, and to 
appreciate the change to the maternai guardianship as 
a decided improvement. Presently they came to a 
narrow timber bridge, with a slight hand-rail at one 
side only, carrying the tramroad across the brook, 
which hère fell into the réservoir over a stone weir, 
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and made a loud noise beneath, where, from the fall 
and msli of the water, the ice had not been able to 
form in tbe pool. 

The child now crept doser to lier motber's side, and 
nervously clutched her dress as they passed over. 

The bridge was an old structure made of beams and 
open planks, through which the water could be seen as 
it fell white and hissing into the pool beneath. 

There was no protection at the outer side next the 
réservoir, and the little girl's heart beat quickly whilst 
they crossed over, and for some distance beyond, where 
the tramroad made a sharp bend, and was evidently in 
better repair and more used by foot-passengers. Hère 
there was a great post on the margin of the réservoir, 
from which a strange whirring and moaning noise pro- 
ceeded. Mother and daughter stood still listening to 
this dismal melody, which at times rose high with the 
wind, like the loudest tones of an ^olian harp. 

Meanwhile, the recovered boot, roughly cleared of 
mud and snow, had been forced on the cold foot of 
James Forster by his father. 

The severe blow the lad received had an immédiate 
and singular e£Pect on him. He ceased to cry, and 
snllenly submitted to the opération, which was painful 
in the extrême in the présent state of his foot. His 
brother remained standing near, grieved and silent; 
but, seeing Mr. Forster about to proceed, he said, in a 
hesitating voice, as if afraid to suggest anything, — 

"Father! I think wo've passed the yew-tree and 
tho footpath the man spoke of. This must be the 
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forge pool. I hear hammering on the other sîde, as 
on an anvil, and there are sparks issuing from a 
cliîinney." 

In an instant ît dawned on Mr. Forster that the 
large dark tree with a canopy of snow which he had 
recently passed was the " big yew " of Jem Ritson, 
and, therefore, he knew they had imluckily missed the 
place at which they ought to hâve left the tramroad, 
and were now on a wrong track altogether. 

"Why didn't you say so before, Robert?" he 
exclaimed in a tone of vexation. " Where's your 
mother gone to ? '' he inquired ; and then, remem- 
bering she had proceeded on as directed, he shouted 
at the top of his voice, "Mary, corne back — back at 
once ! " 

Mr. Forster had good lungs and a clear voice, and 
his wife and daughter, waiting beyond the wooden 
bridge, and curiously listening to the moaning noise 
which the inanimate post seemed to émit, heard him 
distinctly. 

** Wait hère, Jenny," said Mrs. Forster ; " l'il go 
back to your father." And then, fearing some fresh 
calamity had happened to the boys, she hurried back 
rapidly over the bridge, 

Left alone in the darkness so suddenly, in the 
vicinity of that strange wailing music, and still excited 
by the sight of the torrent imder the old bridge, the little 
girl, who was about eight years of âge, cowered down 
at the foot of the great post in fear. A new sound 
presently reached her quickened car, and increased her 
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alarm ; it was the clangîng beat of hammers on an 
anvil reverberating across the réservoir. 

This noise had caught the ear of Robert Forster a 
little sooner, and led him to associate a " forge " and 
the " pool " before them, and the " large tree " they had 
passed, with the instructions given by Jem Ritson to 
find the pathway to the Dale. Again her father's 
shout, " Corne back, I say, corne back," rang out on 
the night, and echoed across the water. At the same 
moment a door opened in some hitherto unnoticed 
building at the other side of the wide pool, and a 
broad gleam of red light shone like a path of flame 
across the dark ice, and over the glistening snow at 
her feet. 

This was the climax of her terror. Clasping her 
little hands to her ears to shut out thèse dreadful 
noises, the child ran madly back over the old slîppery 
bridge in the direction in which she had seen her 
mother départ, and from whence her father's voice pro- 
ceeded. . Flying alông close to the outer edge of the 
slippery planks, when near the centre of the bridge 
her foot caught in some projecting ironwork, and she 
plunged with a great splash and a loud cry over the 
side into the dark water beneath. 




CHAPTER n. 

"THE FORGE POOL.'* 

" He sunk ! The impetuous river rolled along, 
The sullen wave betrayed his dying breath ; 
And rising sad the rustling sedge among, 
The gale of evening touched the chords of death." 

KiRKE White. 

TITHEN the soimd of the great splash which accom- 
panied the fall of the little girl into the water 
fell on the ears of the other members of the benighted 
family, scattered at slight distances apart on the tram- 
road, it needed no interval of time to convey to the 
mînd of eaeh one the nature of the disaster which had 
occurred. The despairing cry of the poor child, as she 
pliinged headlong beneath the freezing waters of the 
deep pool, smote like a sharp sword through the hearts 
of the listeners. 

The distracted mother, who was nearest to the scène 
of accident, fled back to the bridge in an instant, and 
on bended knees, convnlsively clutching the slippery 
planks of the crazy structure, peered into the darkness 
beneath, with outstretched body and straining eyes. 
Her affrighted husband was beside her in another 
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moment, and wîtli firenzied strengtli tore the tîmber 
liandrail and stanchions firom the other side of the old 
bridge, with the intention of obtaining some floating 
sabstance to aid in rescuing his child firom the clutch 
of that dark and misérable water, whose troubled 
surfeuse whirled round in eddies beneath him. 

He glared down into its depths with the eager, 
laTenons intensity of a madman, in the hope of catch- 
ing some stray glimpse of his darling, if but for a 
moment, in order that he might fling the long timber 
rail he had tom awav within her grasp as she rose to 
the surface. He could not swim ; but he would hâve 
plunged into the Maelstrom itfielf could he but see for 
an instant the precious object for which his starting 
eyeballs were in search. The dark shadow of the old 
bridge, and of the high banks on either side, rendered 
it ail but impossible on such a night as this to discover 
anything distinctly on the surface of the water beneath. 
At one moment^ when a mass of white foam wheeling 
in the eddy at the foot of the weir broke away firom 
the outermost cirde, and drifted slowly towards the 
edge of the sheet of ice beyond, he was on the point of 
duRbÎTig in headforemosty trusting to Providence for 
power to fight his way out again from those unknown 
but suspected depths ; but, suddenly recognising the 
true nature of the object, he sprang to his feet, and 
uttered a wild ciy in the direction of the forge at the 
other side of the pool, from the open door of which he 
had obserred the broad beam of light émerge a minute 
previously. 
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"Help ! help ! " hé shrieked; " light ! help ! for the 
loveof God!*' 

At the same moment he saw the eldest boy standing 
beneath him, on the very edge of the water at the foot 
of the slope forming the abutment of the bridge, 
divested of cap and coat and vest, and bending for- 
ward. The other lad had just reached the top of the 
bank overhead, and was evidently imcertain whether 
he should descend to his brother or advance on 
the bridge to his parents. Suddenly the strong light 
which flashed from the open door of the forge opposite 
swept over the surface of the pool, and rested on 
the bridge, lighting up the agonising scène above and 
beneath, and gildîng the tiny waves and hissing foam 
of the noisy little whirlpool. The next instant young 
Robert Forster sprang from the bank, and was seen 
for a second beneath the surface of the water as he 
plimged downwards with a surging splash, which smote 
on the mother's ear like the death-knell of another mem- 
ber of her family. For a space, which seemed a lifetime 
to the parents, there was no object visible but the 
glistening water, resuming its whirling circles over the 
bodies of those for whom their heartstrings cracked. 
They held their very breath with painful tension. The 
father's teeth were set deep in his nether lip, from 
which the blood oozed down his short grizzled beard, 
already glistening with white frosty beads. The 
mother's fingers dug convulsively into the old planks 
as she strained her body at a perilous distance beyond 
the crazy platform from whence her child had fallen. 
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Siiddenly, with an upward rush, like a bird from 
the depths, came the head and one arm of the brave lad, 
far ont from the spot at which he had entered the water, 
and in dangerous proximity to the edge of the thin 
sheet of ice, whose margin they could distinctly trace 
in a sharp seçiicircle around him. The light from the 
forge door quivered for a moment on his form, and to 
those entranced gazers it was now apparent he bore the 
object of his search in the cold depths, tight clasped 
to his side with one arm, whilst he battled bravely 
against the cnrrent with the other. He was a good 
swimmer and a strong youth, and he faced ronnd 
with a determined effort to reach the shore, — ^but, alas ! 
he seemed to make no way in that direction, and 
his powerfiil strokes grew wilder and more rapid every 
moment. 

Mr. Forster instantly launched the long wooden rail 
he had held poised imtil now, as near as he could 
safely do to the struggling youth, and thenhe tore from 
his own shoulders his long overcoat, and, placing his 
foot on one portion, rent it in strips from skirt to collar, 
and rapidly prpceeded to knot the ends together as a rope 
to cast to the boy ère his strength became exhausted. 
When this hasty contrivance was completed, it was un- 
fortunately discovered that it would do little beyond 
reaching from the platform of the bridge to the water 
beneath, and with maddening anguish Mr. Forster 
now saw that his children were being bome by the 
current to the edge of the ice, over which the boy 
flung one arm, raising to view with the other the 
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white face and tangled hair of liis Kttle sister, whom 
he was endeavouring to keep as lûgh as possible out of 
the water, aîded by the slippeiy support to which he 
clung. They could see bis face tumed in the direction 
of that broad ray of light with an anxious expression 
of eager hope, as if expecting help frœn the other side, 
whilst it was painfiilly évident he was being slowly 
drawn nnder the ice by the current beneath, notwith- 
standing his stoutest efforts. He made one attempt to 
raise himself on the edge of the thin ice, but it bent 
and cracked beneath his weight, and at length a wide 
pièce on which his arm was extended parted from the 
remainder, and slid beneath, eluding his frantic clutch. 
He tumed again towards the bridge, but his head was 
now deeper in the water, and his feet were seen planted 
for an instant against the edge of the firm portion of 
the sheet of ice beyond him ; then with a last mighty 
eflfort he shot away from it, and threw his arm across 
the floating rail cast into the water by his father, 
which had been slowly drifting towards him. His 
position was a little better now, if he could only hold 
out, and endure that intense cold until help came ; but 
he felt the chill grasp of death like a vice tightening 
close round his breast. At the first plunge he felt no 
cold at ail, although the blood seemed to be driven 
suddenly to his heart. Ail physical feeling had been 
suspended from the instant in which he had caught 
fiight of the little form of his sister drifting beneath 
the surface, lit up for a moment by that sudden 
glorious beam of light, until he had risen with her in 
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hîs grasp, after a dive which appeared to him Uke an 
eternîty, in which an âge of Kfe seemed to pass 
through hîs brain, as he glanced upward from the 
dark deptlis to the bright glittering surface overhead. 
But now, there ran through his frame a shock like 
galvanism ; bis strong heavy boots, of wbicb be could 
not divest bimself at sucb short notice, felt like lead 
weights, a sudden spasmodic contraction of muscle shot 
through his left leg, and drew it up to his body, and 
like lightning flashed through his mifid the dreadful 
terrer of the stoutest swimmer's heart, — " The Cramp /'* 
As yet he had uttered no sound ; his teeth were hard 
set in a deadly fight for life, and breath was too 
valuable to be wasted in cries; but now he began to 
fear that there was no hope, and that he must perish 
with his beloved sister. He felt the " undertow " of 
that strong current drawing him to certain death, Kke 
a stealthy hand beneath the ice. That deadly pang 
was spreading like paralysis from his lower limb up 
his left side, and clutching like a fiend at his stout 
heart. He thought with cruel mental agony, that 
those mute figures standing in helpless stony fixedness 
on the dry land were neglecting to do anything to 
rescue him. To him it appeared they might readily 
cling together and so reach one hand to save him, 
forming of their bodies a living chain to cross the 
narrow space between him and them. It seemed to be 
so easy to do, and yet so hopeless to be donc. But ère 
he would yield up his brave spirit and face the dread 
unknown, he thought again unselfishly of her for whose 
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life he had risked hîs own, and în a clear finn tone hîs 
voîce rang out on the night air, — " Father ! Mother ! 
James ! I am going ! save Jenny ! I can do no 
more ! " 

Then he lifted her sHght form across the sînking 
rail, so as to relîeve the latter from his own weight ; 
made one effort to shove it wîth its little burden 
towards the bank, and in the effort sank slowly back- 
ward beneath the surface of the water out of sight. 

At the same instant there gKded suddenly into the 
open space, lit up by that strong Kght, and emerging 
from the shadow of the steep bank beyond the bridge, 
a strange-shaped beat like a coffin, with square sides 
and flat bottom, surmounted by two upright posts, 
one at either end, like short masts capped by iron 
rollers. 

Standing in the bow, and dexterously wielding a 
long boat-hook, with which she rapidly urged the boat 
from the bank towards the drowning chfld, was a tall 
lithe girl apparently about seventeen years of âge, with 
handsome features and coal-black hair, which fell over 
her neck in a tangled mass. Her strong arms were 
bared to the shoulders, and her dark eyes flashed with 
excitement as the light fell on her face. The strange 
craft shot out so rapidly between the watchers on the 
bridge and the poor child on the floating spar, that 
there was not time for any of the party to speak to 
this wild-looking stranger, ère they saw her stoop 
suddenly, and almost in the same instant the parents 
beheld the body of their child lifted by the girl over 
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the edge of the boat. Another figure was now observed 
seated in the stem, as ît emerged into the beam of red 
light still streanoing over the pool. It was that of a 
dark man with broad shoulders and a large shaggy 
head begrimed wîth smoke. In his hands he held a 
long flat paddle, which he drove deep into the water at 
each powerful stroke. 

" Canna' thee see t'other one ? " he shouted in a 
harsh strong voice, and in the dialect of the district ; 
"drop the child i' the cobble, and tackle un wi' the 
boat-hook, lass, or he's food for the jacks/' 

The young girl hurriedly placed the child on the 
flat bottom of the boat, and plunged her long boat- 
hook into the water near the spot at which they had 
seen Robert Forster disappear. "Howd thee hand 
down, lass," he cried ; ** howd thee hand down ! " 
whilst she moved it rapidly round and round in the 
water in search of the youth, but without success. 
Then she looked back to the man in ^he stem with a 
distressed aspect, and shook her head. "Gie it me, 
lass ! " he said hurriedly, " gie it me ! '' and, with two 
or three strokes of his paddle, he brought the end of 
the boat in which he sat over the place where the boy 
had sunk, and seized the long pôle, which was shod 
with a formidable iron hook. He peered closely into 
the water for a moment, and then thrust the instru- 
ment away as far as he could reach under the ice, 
against which the stern of the boat had been impelled, 
sweeping it rapidly from side to side. 

Presently he seemed to touch something, and shouted 
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agaîn, "Keep her steady, lass! steady! sît down I 
tell thee ! lie's away wi' the stream agîn ! " He now 
stnick the thîn ice in front of the boat several rapid 
blows with the iron-shod end of the pôle, and drew the 
craft forward înto the opening thus made, by hooking 
on to the firm sheet beyond. Again he probed the dark 
depthsbeneathinthe direction of theciirrent,his swarthy 
face lit up with the excitement, and his broad forehead 
knit into deep furrows. He suddenly made a rapid 
short stroke at something deep under water, and then 
he commenced cautiously and steadily to haul in the 
boat-hook hand over hand. 

The girl had taken the body of the little child on 
her lap, and parted the wet tangled hair from the fore- 
head. She pressed her hand over the child's heart, 
but there was no responsive beat ; she placed her ear 
to the cold, colourless lips, but no sound or breath came 
forth to intimate that life still clung to its frail tene- 
ment. The eyes were open, but were fixed and glassy, 
and the fingers were tight shut upon the palms of the 
hands. 

Suddenly the stranger pressed her warm lîps on 
those of the inanimate child, and gently breathed her 
hot breath into the lungs half charged with water. 
After a few respirations she stopped and listened 
intently at those voiceless portais from which life had 
apparen,tly fled, and then sadly shook her head as she 
glanced round at the parents on the bridge, who were 
kneeling with hands uplifted to the dark sky overhead, 
praying for the success of her efforts. 
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" Oh ! try again, young woman/' said Mrs. Forster 
in despairing tones, " and Heaven will bless you." 

"She has not been long in the water," said her 
husband ; " try again, my good girl, for the love of God." 

Once more the lips of that dark, coal-stained, gipsy- 
looking créature were fastened on the white small mouth 
of the unconscious child ; she breathed a long full 
breath into the little form now resting ail limp and 
clammy on her knees, and drew back the air again 
into her own broad chest — ^her dark long hair envelop- 
ing the fair head of the little girl, as if to hide the 
mystery of the life-giving opération from the straining 
eyes of the distrac ted parents, almost jealous in their 
wild excited love of the good-natured efforts being made 
to restore their beloved child to consciousness, in which 
they were unable to assist in the slightest degree. 

For three or four minutes that poor, untaught girl, 
with the instinct of her sex, did for the half-drowned 
child the only thing which could revive into a flame 
the flickering embers of its feeble life, and that which 
probably the most skilled surgeon in England would 
hâve shrunk from or hesitated to do, except for 
his own offspring, until at length those cold little 
hands unclasped, and instinctively clutched themselves 
again more tightly round the girl's neck ; those fixed 
eyelids closed slowly on the glazed eyeballs, to reopen 
with the gentle look of life therein ; the child's breast 
heaved with a great sigh, a faint tinge of colour stole 
back to her white lips, and there came, borne faintly 
on the night air, to the enraptured ears of those two 
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tortured beîngs on the old bridge, a feeble cry of 
**Mother! mother!'* 

At the same moment as the girl raised her head, 
and flung back the dark hair which had fallen over 
her face, she saw the body of yomig Robert Forster 
lifted over the side of the beat by her father, and laid 
along the flat bottom in the stem. The body fell with 
a duU heavy soimd on the rough boards, face down- 
wards, and apparently lifeless. " Back wi' 'em to the 
bridge, lass," he said, as he resumed his paddle and 
speedily shot the craft t« the foot of the slope where 
James Forster stood waiting. 

Both parents now rapidly descended the sloping bank 
to the spot where their younger boy stood ; he had 
seized the bow of the boat, into which Mr. Forster 
leapt at once, snatching his little daughter from the 
arms of the strange girl who had ,so skilfiilly brought 
her back to Kfe, and covering her wet face with kisses. 

The mother foUowed him immediately, and pointing 
silently to the apparently lifeless form at the other end 
of the boat, took possession of the little girl, who sud- 
denly relapsed into a semi-conscious state, although, as 
Mrs. Forster strained her to her breast, she could feel 
the slight ebbing puise of her heart, and on her cheek 
the flickering breath which told that life was still 
trembling in that cold, listless little frame. 

Her husband raised the body of the boy, and drew 
his head upon his knees ; but the youth's features were 
fixed and rigid, and although a faint smile seemed to 
linger roimd the mouth, there was neither puise nor 
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breatli. Mr. Forster turned anxiously to thé boatman 
to ask assistance, and for tlie first time observed tbat 
the latter was a singnlar cripple, apparently without 
any lower limbs, iinless such stumps as were concealed 
in a sort of leather saddle or cushion in whicb he 
sat, which was suspended by long straps from his 
shoulders. His arins were long and powerful, and 
reached to the ground ; and by means of them, and two 
small wooden stools or rockers, whicb he grasped in his 
strong hands, he managed to swing himself close to the 
boy, and placed his large hand on the région of the 
heart, thrusting it beneath the shirt, aûd feeling over 
the boy's breast with the air of a professional adept. 

" We mun go to the forge, Bessie,'' he said ; " the 
lad's nigh gone. In wi' ye," he exclaimed abruptly 
to James Forster, who was holding the head of the 
boat to the bank, and who instantly obeyed the com- 
mand. The cripple then swung himself back to his 
perch in the stem, and seizing his long paddle, im- 
pelled the boat back by the same route along the edge 
of the bank where there was open water, through which 
she had been brought so providentially to the spot, in 
the nick of time, by the strong arms of this strange- 
looking man and his daughter. The latter resumed 
her pôle, and drove the boat rapidly onward by çhoving 
from the bottom, until they reached the wooden post on 
the edge of the pool, which had been partly the inno- 
cent cause of the disaster. Hère they now observed a 
thick iron wire strained across the water from this post 
to another similar stout upright at the other side near 
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the forge, from the door of whîchliad suddenly streamed 
the strong light, now evidently dyîng away. 

The îron was hung with tiny icicles, and the sharp 
breeze cutting through thèse, and across the tightened 
wire, caused the strange weird note which had pre- 
vîonsly appeared to Mrs. Forster and her child to issue 
from the post itself, and so nnfortunately checked their 
progress. The sound rose and fell with the wind, and 
sometimes resembled the wail of a human voice, at 
others the loud whirr of machinery in motion ; and no 
doubt many of my readers who hâve come suddenly 
on the telegraph wires and pôles of the présent day in 
frosty weather, under a fresh breeze in the open country, 
hâve been puzzled by similar strains. The use of the 
wire in the présent instance was at once apparent ; the 
girl hitched it under the pullies attached to the fixed 
uprights in the boat, and then seizing the wire in her 
hands, impelled the clumsy craffc rapidly across the deep 
pool, which had apparently not been allowed to freeze 
hère, as there was a narrow channel formed by the pas- 
sage of the boat to and fro in this rude ferry fashion, 
then and still in use on many parts of the river Severn. 

The strong crippled man in the boat' s stern, which 
was now driven first, and did not differ much in shape 
from the other end, still plied his long paddle, and in a 
few minutes, they touched a rude landing-place on the 
opposite bank, from which a footpath led up to the open 
door of the forge. 

Up this path the strange boatman swung himself 
with surprising speed, and disappeared into his dwell- 
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îng, calling to the rest of the party to foUow Idm — a 
behest which they instantly obeyed. 

Mr. Forster carried the head and the girl the feet 
of the uncoiLscioiis yonth, assisted by the younger son, 
whoee tears now flowed fireely OTer that which he 
believed to be hîs brother's dead body. Mrs. Forster 
foUowed with the little girl wrapped,in her cloak, and 
thns the melancholy procession entered beneath the 
low threshold of the hoTel known in the neighbourhood 
as " The Gripsy's Forge/' 




CHAPTER IIL 

LAUTERDALE 

** In lowly dâle, fast by a river's side, 
With woody hill o'er hill encompass'd round." 

Thomson. 

'T^HE yalley through which flows the little river 
Lauter to joîn the fair Severn, and hide its coal- 
stained waters in thé bosom of the larger current, has 
been the seat of the manufacture of iron ever since the 
time of the Romans, the remains of whose ^* workings '' 
are still to be traced in the adjacent hills, and the 
foundations of whose massive furnaces, on the river 
bank lower down, attest the magnitude of their opéra- 
tions at a time when their great northern highway led 
through the villas and streets of XJriconium. 

Old Ronaan implements — spear-heads, fibulaB, and 
coins — are still found amongst the cinder-heaps which 
disfigure an otherwise beautiful part of England, and 
often in thé upper levels of the neighbouring coal- 
mines the old driftways of those active conquerors 
seriously impede the larger and later opérations 
of their successors, ând lead to much perplexity and 
cloudy thought on the part of the colliers, which no 
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amount of the good Dale home-brewed béer, alwàys re- 
sorted to on such occasions, seems to render any clearer. 

The art of brewing appears to bave gone band-in- 
hand every where witb tbe art of smelting, as if nature 
reqnired some potent beverage to slake tbe buman 
clay exposed for bours to tbe fierce beat of migbty 
fumaces, and long before tbose twin leviatbans, Bass 
and Alsopp, bad erected tbeir bnge establishments on 
tbe Tient, tbe béer of Lauterdale bad acquired a wide 
réputation, and exercised a somewbat bénéficiai in- 
fluence in keeping at a distance more fiery and excit- 
ing liquors, wbicb previous to tbe time I write of were 
almost unknown and uncared for amongst tbe great bulk 
of tbe workmen. 

Some few instances of drunkenness bad recently 
occurred amongst tbe lower class of artisans on Satur- 
day nigbts and bolidays, and bad caused no small 
scandai in tbe Dale, especiaUy as it was strongly sus- 
pected tbat tbe raw spirit wbicb rapidly intoxicated 
tbe men bad been distilled and sold at no very distant 
spot. But no one bad yet ventured to say wbere lay 
tbe précise locality of tbe illicit manufacture, notwitb- 
standing a considérable reward ofiered for its discovery 
by tbe proprietors of tbe Dale ironworks, wbo were 
tbemselves strict teetotallers, as were tbeir fatbers 
before tbem, but wbo did not in any otber way tban by 
Personal example inculcate total abstinence upon tbe 
workmen or tbeir families. 

For more tban a century tbe iron and coal works of 
Lauterdale, extending over a great breadtb of country 
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and for several miles up the valley, had been in the 
hands of a great Quaker family, who worked them in a 
steady, jog-trot fashion, without avaiKng themselves 
much of the march of science, but still on sound busi- 
ness principles, giving short crédit to others and 
requiring none tbemselves ; a course whicb bad inva- 
riably led to increasing wealth, and involved few bad 
debts amongst their numerous customers. 

Not far from Lauterdale the first attempt was made 
to construct a steam-engine of any size ; and yet ail 
the principal coUieries in the neighbouring Black 
Country were drained by the powerful Cornish engines 
of Boulton and Watt before the cautions ironmasters of 
the Dale had made up their minds to invest in so 
expensive and new-fangled a machine, about whose 
ways there seemed to them to be something apper- 
taining to the powers of darkness. 

At Lauterdale appeared the first iron rails ever laid 
in England, on which small coal-trucks were trans- 
ported to the riverside by simple gravitation more than 
two hundred years ago ; and yet, long préviens to the 
time of which I write, the heads of the firm had met 
and consulted and separated many times in indécision 
on the question of allowing the new railway to be 
extended from Brightmoor to their works in the Dale 
below, and at length had determined to hold fast by 
their well-worn tramway and stout horses for at least 
one génération longer. 

Thus it came to pass that the "Dale Company," as they 
were called, possessed more old-fashioned machinery, 
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and a more antiquated class of artisans, than any other 
firm in England, and were decidedly falling behind the 
âge and in need of reform. 

The workmen in the Company's service di£fered 
materially in one respect from their brethren in other 
manufacturing districts. The wages received by them 
were much lower on the average than were paid else- 
where at the period ; and yet, strange to say, the men 
were far more contented than better-paid hands, 
because there were no " slack times " and no ** strikes/* 
Steady men were never discharged, and *' strange 
hands/' **tramp8," or "delegates," seldom ventured 
into the district, which was somewhat isolated from 
the great central coal-field of England. 

Each man with a family held a smaU cottage under 
the Company at a moderato rent, dépendent for " tenant- 
right " more on his good behaviour and sobriety than 
upon punctual payment of his rent. 

I wish it could be said that thèse cottages were 
healthy, or properly adapted to the people who were 
obliged to live in them; but as a rule they were 
wretchedly constructed, at a period when everything 
beyond mère sheltèr and warmth was deemed super- 
fluous. 

As yet no regular hospital existed in Lauterdale, 
although severe injuries were of fréquent occurrence, 
because of the clumsy machinery in use ; and fevers 
were prévalent at ail seasons, as sanitary précautions 
were practically ignored. 

Pigs were allowed to exist in sties close to the doors 
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of such of the inhabitants as desired to keep them, and 
the Kttle river Lauter was polluted with. the drainage 
of the whole district ; so that in some places low down 
in the valley, where the population was dense, it was 
actually an open sewer. 

Schools had been bnilt for children and infants, but 
any advanced éducation of the people had hitherto 
been discouraged on principle, as a thing tending to 
make them discontented and troublesome. 

Good water was very scarce, and was in little 
request; but béer was allowed to be brewed in each 
cottage, under certain limitations, and formed the 
staple drink of the people, including the children, whom 
it was believed to strengthen, and for whom it probably 
was better than the doubtful fluid to be had from the 
wells. 

The sale of intoxicating spirits of every kind was 
absolutely prohibited within the territory owned by the 
Company, which embraced a population of about ten 
thousand soûls, about one-third of whom were actually 
engaged in the ironworks and collieries. 

On religions matters there was perfect toleration and 
equaUty ; the greater part of the workmen and their 
&milies were Dissenters. The proprietors of the works, 
and most of their principal clerks and officiais, were mem- 
bers of thô Society of Friends, who made no couverts 
on principle, but twice a week threw the doors of their 
large " Meéting-house " wide open to ail comers, and 
receîved those who ventured in with courteous, grave 
civility; but it does not appear that many persons 
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availed tliemselves of the opportunities tlius afiforded 
them. 

Occasionally an open-air address was delivered by 
itinérant members of the Society; who appeared at 
long intervais, clad in sober drab, witb spotless linen 
and broad beaver. Tbey were listened to attentively 
by the workmen, more ont of respect for the ruling 
powers than admiration for the zealons preachers, who 
reasoned like Paul " of righteousness, tempérance, and 
judgment to come," and then went their way for a 
season to edify some other community. 

There were many dissenting chapels, of divers 
dénominations — ^those of the Wesleyans being most 
numerous ; and a large, handsome Gothic édifice was 
approaching completion on the hillside, at the date of 
which I Write, intended for the worshippers of the 
Established Church, hitherto nnprovided for. 

About this new church many strange stories were 
rife amongst the " Dale folk," and it was hinted that 
its érection had been the cause of trouble and dissen- 
sion between the two Brothers, who were now the last 
maie représentatives of the old family which had ruled 
in Lauterdale through successive générations for at 
least two centuries. Thèse Brothers were known wher- 
ever iron and coals were sold in England, by their oft- 
recurring family names of Joshua and Jediah Field, 
trading under the name and style of the Lauterdale 
Company. They were at this period both advanced in 
life, although there was considérable difierence in years 
between them, and the elder brother Joshua lay 
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dangerously ill in the Dale House on the night in 
which this story opens. 

The relations between the ironmasters of Lauterdale 
and their workpeople had hitherto partaken much of 
the patriarchal character. The men looked up to the 
heads of the old firm as to superior beings, endowed 
with great wealth, and in whom was vested the right 
of mining for coal and iron for the spécial purpose of 
employing a vast number of workmen, who had a clear 
claim on them for regular employment and wages. 

The masters took a similar view of their responsi- 
bilities, and felt it incumbent on them to carry on the 
Works and proyide employment for the men in good 
times and bad times alike, so that whether trade was 
brisk or dull it made little différence. When iron 
could be sold at a profit, it was sold and delivered; 
when the price fell beneath the actual cost of manufac- 
ture, which it often did, it was held back from the 
market and accumulated in vast piles to wait for 
better priées; and to go on steadily increasing the 
stock during many successive years was by no means 
unusual. 

It was not to be wondered at, then, that the 
patemal govemment which had its head-quarters in the 
Dale House was looked on with great respect, as one of 
more importance to the district than that other distant 
Government represented by the local tax-collector and 
a few policemen, whose duties were chiefly confined to 
inquiries as to the ownership of stray dogs and a 
regular exhibition of uniform on market days. 
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There is always something înteresting in an old 
mansion which lias been connected with the history of 
a family for a long period. Its associations appear to 
exercise a subtle influence on the characters of those 
who, like the Fields, hâve resided under the same 
roof, ail their lives following closely in the footsteps 
of revered predecessors, and insensibly inheriting or 
acquiring the virtues and failings of their forefathers, 
whose portraits look down on them from the walls like 
silent monitors. As a rule, Friends at that period did 
not approve of portraits in their houses, but the 
founder of the family had no such préjudice, and was 
exhibited at full length standing by an anvil and 
leaning on a huge sledge-hammer, the background 
being relieved by forked flames issuing froin clouds of 
smoke. His successors had foUowed his example, and 
thus formed a goodly array of bygone ironmasters, 
without the suggestive adjuncts of the original picture. 
In other respects, the séries might be inspected in vain 
for any varying types of character. 

They had also been gallant enough to hand down to 
posterity the likenesses of their wives, but it was mar- 
veUous how they ail came to be so much alike. The 
secret of the similarity probably lay in the Quaker 
dress, which had altered lîttle or nothing since the 
days of Penn, that great leader of the sect about whose 
principles such varying opinions hâve been held ever 
since Lord Macaulay imwisely stirred up the contro- 
versy. 

Through ail the maie portraits there ran over the 
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higli foreheads the same rigid lines of thought, and 
there was visible the same firm massive outline of 
jaw devoid of beard or wbisker, soffcened away by a 
wax-like smoothness of pale cbeeks, and lit up by tbe 
benevolence of large ox-like eyes, shining forth in 
goodness under a canopy of bushy ey ebrow. 

The female portraits were like tbose of so many wax 
figures at Madame Tussaud's, arrayed in the whitest 
and stiffest cambric, and encased as to tbe body in 
higb stiff corsets of pearl-grey silk ; but at eitber side 
of tbe great fire-place in tbe dining-ball appeared some 
new faces of a différent typé, evidently tbe last painted 
in tbe collection, and of a récent date ; one being tbat 
of a young woman of exquisite beauty, clad in a ligbt 
blue robe trimmed witb snawy ermine, displaying an 
amount of swelling bosom and white shoulders enougb 
to bring tbe stiff old ladies portrayed in tbe adjacent 
pictures right out of tbeir frames witb astonisbment. 

Eicb aubum curls of the true tint, which seems 
altemately to absorb and reflect ligbt at every tum, 
fell in heavy masses on her fair neck and clustered 
round a forehead which recalled the exquisite head of 
Clytie, in splendid contrast witb the square outlines of 
the prim dames àround, disfigured as they were by 
ugly caps and smoothly banded hair. 

The eyes of this lady were deep blue, large, and 
lustrons, and the artist had caught in them a saddened 
far-reaching gaze, as if the soûl within looked forth 
from amidst tbat gloomy company on some happier 
distant scène. 
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Beneath this picture was hung another contaînîng 
two smaller portraits o( a boy and girl taken at an 
early âge. The brown locks of the former were eut 
square across the forehead in the quaint fashion seen 
in tbe pictures of Holbein and lately revived in 
England ; the features of the girl were like those of 
her mother portrayed above, but the child's flowing 
tresses had been allowed to grow as nature meant them 
in golden wavy curls. 

The portrait on the other side of the fire-place was 
that of the lady's husband, who was not represented in 
the Quaker dress ; it was the likeness of a man in the 
prime of life, with an eager intelligent face, dark eyes 
and hair, and yet it bore stray points of family resem- 
blance to the line of placid men, whose eyes seemed 
to look askance at this descendant, who had been the 
first to leave the straight and narrow paths of the 
sect in which the Fields had walked for générations. 

He was the only son of the old man whose laboured 
breathing in the chamber overhead told of approaching 
dissolution, and, alas ! he had gone before on the path 
through the dark vaUey so soon to be trodden by his 
father, having been lost at sea some years preyiously, 
when on a distant voyage, under painfiil circum- 
stances. 

In the carefully kept burying-ground of the Friends, 
not far from the Dale House itself, were two green 
mounds having one iron tablet between them, the only 
mémorial visible in that place of grassy quiet graves, 
on which was written the simple inscription — 
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RACHEL FIELD, 

AND HBa ONLT SON 

ROBERT FLETOHER FIELD, 

BEST HEBE IN THB HOPE OF BTE&NAL LIFE. 

And from that lonely restîng.place, to the little wicket 
in the garden-wall, there was trodden a narrow path, 
on which for three years past, iintil this last fatal ill- 
ness, might be seen once every day at eventime the 
stately form of the old ironmaster pacing slowly to 
the same spot at the foot of that simple mémorial, 
where he would stand for a long time in silent 
méditation, and then as quietly steal back to his own 
solitary room. 

There were two other members of the family who 
resided with the elder brother. His sister, Rebecca 
Field, who was an elderly lady and a great invalid, 
much absorbed in religions méditation ; she had at one 
time managed the domestic arrangements, after the 
death of Mr. Field's wife, but now rarely conversed 
with any one, except that at long intervais, when 
" moved by the spirit," she would burst forth sud- 
denly at the meetings of the Society, which she still 
attended, in exalted strains, like one " who had been 
within the veil and had seen the glory." 

" With her two brothers this fidr lady dwelt, 
Enriohèd with ancestral merchandise, 
And for them many a weary hand did smelt 
In torch-lit mines and noisy feuîtories." 

There vas also Mr. Joshua Field's grand-daughter, 
Esther Field, the surviving child of his lost son, who 
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had been liis constant companion for some ycars past, 
and was the sole représentative of the family in tlie 
new génération. She was at this time an interesting 
child about ten years of âge, being the original of the 
small portrait before referred to ; and, as my readers 
will hâve future opportunities of making her acquaint- 
ance, I defer any fiirther notice of the little lady at 
présent. 




CHAPTER IV. 

THE DALE HOUSE. 

'* The rich man built a house, both large and high ; 
He enter' d in and sat him down to sigh ; 
He planted ample woods and gardens fair, 
And walk'd with anguish and compunction there." 

C&ABBB. 

rFO understand the manner of life of the Messrs. 
Field, and certain events which I stiall hâve to 
narrate later on, it is necessary hère to describe the 
" Dale House," as it was called, in which the brothers 
were born and had resided ail their lives. 

It had been originally designed by a foreign archi- 
tect, in the time of Dutch William, and looked like 
a wing lopped off from Hampton Court Palace, and 
dropped on the hillside overlooking the ironworks in 
the Valley beneath, yet far enough removed from them 
to escape the evil effects of the smoke. 

The édifice was built of those small red bricks 
formerly imported from Holland, to the durability of 
which many of our old manor-houses owe their long 
existence. The Windows and doors had white stone 
dressings, with carved keystones, The sashes were 
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BQOstly formed with the stout bars and small squares of 
the period in which the house was erected, but in some 
of the principal rooms thèse had been removed and 
replaced by modem casements. The basement story 
contained many vaults and strong rooms, in which it 
was popularly believed were deposited large sums of 
gold and silver, the accimiulated savings of several 
générations of thrifty and industrious men, represent- 
ing in the precious metals the post bills and notes 
which the présent firm circulated to a considérable 
extent as bankers in the district, under the name of 
the ''Lauterdale Bank," the paper of which, even 
when stained and tom, was preferred, for miles 
aroimd, to the crisp, white notes of hand of Mr. 
Matthew MarshaU, although issued with the sanction 
and approval of the Old Lady in Threadneedle Street 
herself. 

No wood was used throughout the mansion but the 
beat of English oak, and this had evidently been 
used with an unsparing hand, and carefully selected by 
the builders. 

Entering the large central hall, the visiter was 
struck at once with the strength of the great beams 
which supported its roof, and with the beauty of the 
rich, dark wainscot of the walls and the polished 
panels of the lofty ceiling. . 

There was not much carving, but such as had been 
executed was simple in character, highly wrought, and 
strictly confined to floral forms, as " the likeness of any 
thing Kving in heaven above or the earth beneath, or 
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the waters under the earth," was not permitted to 
appear in the dwelling-houses of " Friends." 

The floor of this hall was laid in altemating squares 
of dark and white marble, banded with red porphyry, 
and from its centre sprang a white stone staircase, 
branching in wide curves right and left to the corridors 
and chambers above. 

A large dining-hall at the back, with a handsome 
library over it, had been added by the father of the 
présent owners, but the house was, in other respects, 
curiously dupKcated on both sides of the great entrance- 
hall, and might be occupied by two separate families, 
and indeed had been frequently so occupied in past 
times, without interférence or inconvenience. 

The right-hand suite of rooms was at présent in the 
joint possession of the elder brother, Joshua, who had 
been married, and of hîs sister Rebecca. The apart- 
ments on the left were tenanted by Mr. Jediah Field, 
who was an old bachelor, and with whom lived the chief 
cashier and book-keeper of the firm, Josiah Morris, 
a very important person in this story, and one who 
had been intimately connected with the affairs of the 
Company for many years. 

" The three BedverSy* as they were called, had lived 
within thèse walls for a considérable portion of their 
lives in peace and harmony, but from causes which 
will be fully explained later on, the two brothers had 
been totally estranged for some years past, and the 
only communication ever held between them on busi- 
ness or other matters was by means of their trusted 
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casliier, who was a tall, tlnn man, with silvery white 
hair and a considérable stoop, and at this period ap- 
proacliing sixty years of âge. 

The chief books and ledgers of the firm were kept 
by this individuel, and were written like copper-plate 
throughout, iinder the gênerai supervision of Jediah 
Field, who himself wrote ail the more important busi- 
ness letters, in a hand which was the envy of his 
correspondents. 

The elder brother, Joshua, had managed the extemal 
concems of the Company for thirty years, and during 
that period had possessed exclusive control over the 
workmen. He was a larger and more robust man 
than Jediah, and his constant open-air exercise and 
active habits, frequently involving many hours in the 
saddle daily, had tended to his physical development ; 
whilst the sedentary life of the younger brother had 
had the opposite effect, so that the latter had grown 
somewhat withered and shrunken, like a winter apple, 
but it was found by those who did business with him 
that he still retained ail the mental vigour and acute- 
ness of his youth, sharpened by the expérience of a 
busy life. 

Jediah Field was harsh and incisive in manner, 
especially whenever he thought any one was not 
strictly accurate, or was unnecessarily wasting his 
tîme, of whîch he carefully husbanded every minute. 
In reKgious matters he was one of the straitest and 
most consistent of the members of the Society of 
Friends, and was a ^igorous defender of their tenets 
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and practîces, at tliat period often fiercely assailed by 
. clergymen of the Establislied Church, to which he 
bore a determined hostility. 

Thèse révérend controversialists found him no mean 
opponent, as he was a critical scholar, profoundly read 
in the Hebrew Bible, which was his constant study ; 
he was also an ardent collector of old books, and had 
accumulated a valuable Kbrary, in arranging which he 
spent most of his evenîngs after business hours, often 
in the company of his chief clerk, who had taken up 
the subject of astronomy as a private hobby of his own, 
but was always to be found in the same apartment as 
his friend and employer when the nights were un- 
suitable for his starry observations. 

The cashier carried on thèse latter in an old tower, 
situated on an eminence behind the house, which he 
had been permitted by the brothers to convert into an 
observatory. Hère he had erected his scientific in- 
struments and télescopes, and was accounted amongst 
savam as a painstaking and reliable observer of the 
heavenly bodies, in whose motions and transits his soûl 
deUghted. 

Josiah Morris was also a strict member of the 
Society of Friends, but divested of the narrow pré- 
judices which disfigured the character of Jediah Field. 
He had been married in early life, but with the circum- 
stances of his married life no one was believed to be 
acquainted; and he volunteered no information, al- 
though otherwise he was by no means a reserved man 
in ordinary intercourse. 

VOL. I. E 
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There was one science, then in its infancy, to which 
both thèse men were much devoted, and the pursuit 
of which afforded them the only open-air exercise they 
allowed themselves. They were both ardent geologists, 
and had jointly accumulated a considérable collection of 
spécimens and fossils. Thèse they had arranged and 
classified in one of the large rooms at their side of the 
estabKshment, often labouring together in this work 
very late into the night. They were thus industriously 
converting a portion of the large résidence into a valuable 
muséum and library, from which at présent no one 
but themselves derived any benefit. 

The chief offices of the company were attached to the 
dwelling-house at the side occupied by Jediah Field 
and the cashier, and were entered from one of the 
lower rooms by a short corridor. Thèse offices were 
modem buildings, designed and erected by the brothers 
for the specialities of their business, and were fitted 
with long Unes of desks and enclosures for their nimie- 
TOUS clerks. There were also three private rooms corn- 
municating with each other, over the doors of which 
were inscribed respectively the names of Joshua Field, 
Jediah Field, and Josiah Morris ; but the elder brother, 
Joshua, had not entered thèse offices for a long period, 
and would now never cross the threshold again. 

Whilst Mr. Forster and his unhappy family were 
suffering many things on that cold December Saturday 
night in endeavouring to reach their destination, Jediah 
Field and his cashier were comfortably seated in high- 
backed leather-cushioned chairs in the library of the 
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Dale Honse, in front of a large fire of coals surmounted 
by a huge log of beech, wbich hissed and sputtered in 
the flame. They were solemnly discussing the cir- 
cumstances of bis appointment, and the altered arrange- 
ments whicb bis présence would entail in tbe présent 
System of management. 

" Our friend Jobn Brown speaks well of tbe skill of 
tbe man and of bis great energy," said tbe ironmaster. ** I 
bope tbe step we are taking will prove a wise one, and 
will tend to tbe benefit of tbe business and tbe welfare 
of tbose committed to our cbarge; but I am mucb 
exercised in mind at so great a trust being committed 
for tbe first time to a stranger. How does it appeur 
to tbee, Josiab, from tby point of view ? '* 

Josiab knew very well tbat tbe " point of view " 
referred to was tbe position be beld between tbe 
brotbers as one fully in tbe confidence of botb, und 
tbat he was expected to give tbe ideas of tbe elder 
brotber, Josbua, so far as bé knew tbem, and not bis 
own, in reply. 

" Truly," be replied, after a few moments' pause, " it 
is a serions experiment, and will require mucb care- 
fid watcbing on our part ; but I believe it cannot be 
avoided. We bave tarried long bebind tbe trade, and 
must needs seek assistance, even from tbe stranger at 
our gâtes, to overtake tbose wbo bave passed us by in 
tbe race. But, nevertbeless," be continued more cbeer- 
fully, " our tarrying bas not been witbout profit. We 
sball bave tbe advantage of mucb previous costly 
expérience in tbis man, and it was well tbat our friend 
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and correspondent could spare him to our use. Thy 
brother is anxious to see him, in order that he may 
place his great charge in his hands in a becoming 
manner; and, indeed, since he hath consented to lay 
it down, I think his mind is reKeved of much anxiety. 
Perchance, also, his heart is somewhat softened regard- 
ing thee." 

Hère he ceased speaking for awhile, and then, laying 
hishand on his friend's knee, said eamestly, "I would, 
Jediah, that thou hadst some kindly speech with Joshna 
to-night. I fear much it will not be for long that the 
opportunity will be given thee." 

"Didst thou deliver him my message?" inquired 
Jediah, after a long interval of silent communion with 
himself. " Is he still in the gall of bittemess ? *' 

" Yes," replied the cashier, " I hâve spoken to Joshua 
as thou wouldst hâve me, and he has listened with 
patience ; but were I in thy place, Jediah, I would 
see thy brother once more face to face ère he goes 
hence to be no more seen. This severe weather tries 
him much, and the physicians look grave as they pass 
from his chamber : perchance the good Lord may call 
him this night, and then thou wouldst regret that no 
Word was spoken between him and thee ère he de- 
parted. Forgive me if I use my freedom of speech 
overmuch on this occasion, but it hath been borne in 
upon me, and I cannot hold my peace." 

There was a long silence after this exhortation, and 
the loud ticking of the clock on the mantelshelf could 
be heard distinctly for five minutes. At the end of 
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that tîme Jedîah Field rose slowly, and said, without 
émotion, " It shall be even as thou wilt, Josiah. Go 
and inquire if lie will see me now, and if it be per- 
mitted I shall corne at once. I would speak witb him 
alone, if be bas no objection.'* 

As he spoke, tbe door at tbe fartber end of tbe 
library opened slowly, after some little struggle on tbe 
part of tbe intruder witb tbe look, and a fair-baired 
cHld entered tbe room and came timidly towards tbe 
two men, now standing in tbe strong ligbt of tbe fire. 
Sbe beld ont ber band to tbe elder one, and said, in a 
low sweet voice, " Uncle Jediab, tbou art to come at 
once to grandfatber's room ; be bas sent me for tbee ; 
and — '^ sbe added, looking up appealingly witb ber 
blue eyes to tbe casbier, wbo was gazing eamestly on 
ber face, " be is very ill indeed.'* 

Jediab Field raised tbe cbild in bis arms and kissed 
ber tenderly. v 

" Yes, Estber,** be said, " I sball come directly." 

Tben be tnmed one instant to bis friend and conn- 
sellor, and, bowing bis bead, proceeded slowly to tbe 
otber side of tbe bouse, in wbicb was situated tbe sick 
man's cbamber, tbe little giri leading bim tbitber by 
tbe band. 




CHAPTER V. 

THE FORGE. 

" A buming cauldron stood in the midst, 
The flame was fierce and high ; 
And ail the cave so wide and long, 
Was plainly seen thereby." 

EiRKE White. 

^HE scène which the Forsters beheld on entering 
-^ the old forge was wild and singular ; the înterior 
was much larger than the extemal appearance of the 
hut would hâve led any one to imagine ; the cliff at the 
back, against which the roof rested, and to which the 
side walls were made good, being excavated into a 
sort of cave, in the sides of which the outcrop of the 
coal measures was distinctly visible, the seams running 
in broad, obKque bands across the excavation, portions 
of which were concealed by suspicious-looking rush- 
mats, hiing by iron pins to the rough face of the rock. 
Thèse mats really covered private " workings " in the 
face of the coal, used by the présent occupier of the 
forge for his own purposes ; he had thus a supply of 
fuel close to hand at no cost beyond his own labour. 
A portion of the hut was separated by partitions into 
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sleepîng and livîng rooms, thé remainder being osten- 
sibly the ^^ forge " itself, in whicli the party was now 
assembled. 

In tbe centre of this apartment stood a low, wide 
smitb's liearth, on whicb a large fire of sulpliurous coals, 
such as are generally found atthe outerop of coal-fields, 
was fiercely buming. This caused a suffocating vapour, 
whicb seemed to prefer escape by the open door instead 
of exit by the wide chînmey-shaft provided for it. 
The cause of its préférence for the former was evidently 
the fact that the chimney was at présent blocked up by 
a huge iron-covered vessel, suspended over the fire by 
strong chains. In this vessel some fluîd was in a 
violent state of ebullition, judging from the gurgling 
sounds and occasional jets of steam which were emitted. 
From the lid of the cauldron there ran a wide funnel- 
shaped îron pipe, leading away behind the hearth. 
One sîde of the fireplace was protected by a small 
brick wall, through which came the " tuyer/' or blast- 
pipe, of a large smith's bellows, the "rock-staff" of 
which hnng in front. To the iron pipe first mentioned, 
at some distance from the hearth, was attached another 
made of copper, smaller in diameter, but twisted into 
nmnerous convolutions, and technically called "the 
worm." It rested at this moment in a long wooden 
trough half filled with water. Over this trough was 
suspended a narrow wooden shoot, which entered the 
forge from without through a hole in the wall, and 
from which flowed a continuons stream of cold, clear 
water on the twisted "worm** beneath. At the ex- 
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treme end of the worm-pipe appeared a large earthen 
jar, into which the hot fluid distilled drop by drop, and 
from which issued the strong pungent odour of fresh 
raw spirit. The peculiar smell, and the appearance of 
the apparatus above described, which Mr. Forster took 
in at a single glance, convinced him at once that the 
place was being then used as an *' illicit distillery " for 
the manufacture of spirits — a kind of thlng of which he 
had heard, but never before witnessed. Close to the 
hearth was a large, shallow, circular wooden vessel, 
half full of a steaming liquid ; this was the boiling 
" wort " from which the still over the fire was supplied. 

A man who had been recently assisting in the opéra- 
tion in progress suddenly disappeared at a given signal, 
and the crippled boatman alone stood, or, more properly 
speaking, sat in his saddle close by the side of the large 
vessel on the floor, waiting for the entrance of the sad 
procession, bearing the apparently lifeless form of 
Robert Forster. 

As they entered his premises, the cripple slowly 
raised his open right hand over his head, and pointing 
with the other to the ground near his feet, said in a 
firm voice, " Lay him down." 

He was instantly obeyed by the astonished sup- 
porters. He then continued in a solemn tone, looking 
Mr. Forster in the face : " Pve brought thee hère to 
save t' lad's loife, if it's in 'im. Swear to me, ail of 
ye, ower his body, thet ye wunna tell man or woman or 
child what ye see hère t'night." 

Mr. Forster laid his hand on the youth's breast, and 
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said, " / swear aoîemnly never to divulge what I see being 
done in ihk place.'* 

He had taken in at a glance the nature of the work, 
and the reason for the étrange oath required of him ; 
but his wife did not so readily comprehend the scène, 
and evîdently feared she was about to witness some 
unholy rite, from which, as a good Christian woman, 
she shrank with fear. 

The strange girl understood her hésitation at once, 
and placed Mrs. Forster's hand on the cold forehead of 
the boy : " Swear as he wishes," she said hurriedly, 
in a hoarse whisper> " swear t'oidd man, if you wish to 
save the lad's life." 

The poor frightened woman, thus urged, murmured 
in a hesitating voice, " I swear ! " and looked appeal- 
ingly to the impassive cripple, who waited for the 
words ère he began the work of restoration. 

He glanced at James Forster next, who said hastily, 
" I swear as father did." 

And then the strange man rolled his blaekened 
shirt-sleeves up to the shoulders, and thrust one arm 
into the hot liquor in the large vessel beside him. The 
température seemed higher than he expected, as he 
immediately withdrew his bare arm with a wince, and 
signified in a strange language to his daughter to dô 
something or other in the direction of the still-worm 
behind them. In an instant the girl shifted the end of 
the wooden spout over the large vessel on the floor, 
round which they ail stood, and a stream of clear cold 
water flowed into the hot liquid. The cripple waited 
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a lîttle while, and tten tested the température again in 
the same manner once or twice witli his large right 
hand, until it seemed to suit liis purpose. He tlien 
direeted them to raise the body, and immerse it, half- 
dressed as it was, in the vessel ; the feet hanging over 
one side, and the head resting on the other. He now 
proceeded to move the boy's stiff arms rapidly up and 
down, occasionally plunging them in the liquid, and 
shaking the passive form of the youth from side to side 
as he did so ; but for a time no bénéficiai effect was 
apparent — Robert Forster's light frame still lay list- 
less and helpless in the man's strong arms. 

The cripple now paused, and looked anxiously at the 
boy's white face, and then drew the body up so as to 
immerse the lower limbs also in the hot bath, and so 
held it for a few moments in a sitting posture, aided by 
Mr. Forster — ail three being enveloped in steam from 
the large vessel, and from the clothes of the youth, now 
saturated with hot water. 

Hitherto Robert Forster* s eyes were closed, and the 
lids sunken. The cripple suddenly pointed at theni 
through the steam, and Mr. Forster, on his knees 
beside him, immediately looked up, and perceived the 
boy's eyes had opened, and were staring fixedly in 
front amidst the dense vapour around him. 

The next instant the lad moved his head slowly 
round, and looked in a dreamy way at his mother, who 
was still holding the little girl in her arms, and 
intently watching the proceedings, whilst her lips 
moved in earnest prayer for the success of their efforts. 
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A grîm smile broke over the large, rough visage of 
the cripple. He notieed the direction of Robert 
Forster's glanée, and said kindly to the mother, " Put 
the little 'un in wi' the lad, duds and a'," — a request 
which Mrs. Forster instantly complied with, as there 
was ample space for both in the wide tub. 

The girl now brought a tin vessel, with which 
she baled the hot liquid over the «houlders and upper 
part of the bodies of both patients. The effect of this 
sudden additional warmth was soon apparent. At first 
convtdsive sobs burst from the youth, and he struggled 
occasionally to rise, but was withheld by the strong 
arms of the cripple, who retained him in the water by 
force, but without much effort. The little girl com- 
menced to moan and weep, and seemed in danger of 
passing into convulsions. The cripple pointed to a 
black bottle on a deal shelf, and his daughter poured 
some of its contents into a cup, and held it to the 
child's lips. She refused to drink the vile spirit, but 
its strong, pungent odour revived and stimulated her. 
She now held out her hands to her mother to be taken 
from the steaming bath, from whence she was borne by 
the two women into the poor bedroom beyond, to hâve 
her wet clothes removed — a task of some difficulty ; 
after which she reappeared at the fireside in her 
mother's arms, wrapped in a small rough blanket from 
the girl's bed, and fast asleep. 

By this time, Robert Forster was also sufficiently 
recovered to be safely transported by his father, accom- 
panied by the strange cripple, to the same apartment. 
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and there beîng stripped of his wet clothes, and liavîng 
his boots eut from his swoUen feet, he was covered 
wîth such bedclothes as thèse poor folks could muster, 
— coarse and dirty-looking enough, from which, at 
another time, the half-conscious suflferer would hâve 
shrunk in disgust. 

The cripple stiU silently busied himself, with singu- 
lar skill and activity, in measnres for his patient's full 
restoration. 

He dug up with an iron bar some hot bricks from 
the blazing hearth, and placed them near to the boy's 
feet. He hung a blackened tin kettle full of water 
over the fire, and with the heated contents soon manu- 
factured a dose of hot punch in a tea-cup, which, when 
swallowed unconsciously, sent the exhausted lad off at 
once into a dreamy sleep. He then directed the younger 
boy to undress and get into the rough bed beside his 
brother, so as to add to the warmth of the latter, and 
to prevent, by his accustomed présence, the sudden 
paroxysms of terror which occasionally seized the half- 
drowned boy, whose mind was still wandering and 
excited by the danger he had escaped, and by the 
strong spirit poured down his throat. 

The cripple now engaged in eamest consultation 
with his daughter as to the further disposition of the 
party for the night. The latter approached Mrs. 
Forster, and, dropping a curtsey, said, in the country 
dialect, but in a distinct voice, "Feyther thinks thee 
and th' little lass had better go wi' me to Miller 
Grimshaw's, where happen' his missus 'ull try to gie 
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thee botli a bed, and *ull send a doctor to the lad i' 
ih! momin'. l'm to tak the cobble down the mill-race 
to the sluice, where the pool is open, and your good 
man can draw the paddle whiles feyther tends the 
lads/' 

This course seemed to be the best to adopt, as there 
evidently was no means of sleeping for any other 
member of the family in that rude habitation, and the 
gipsy owner, whose features they now recognised as 
decidedly Egyptian in character, seemed anxious they 
should go to the place of refuge he had suggested 
before the miller's house had closed for the night. 

They therefore retumed to the beat, leaving the 
two boys with the crippled gipsy, who undertook to 
take care of them until moming ; and before leaving 
both parents invoked many blessings on his head, 
besides offering him such substantial reward for his 
timely service as the state of Mr. Forster's purse at 
the moment enabled him to do. The strange man 
would not accept morethan a single pièce of gold, upon 
which he spat as it lay shining in the broad palm of 
his hard hand ; but he said as they departed, ** Gie t' 
làss a wee bit siller for luck whin ye part. But for 
Bessie th' young 'uns ud be 'mongst th' jacks and 
eels, and, mawbee," he added with a grim smile, 
" some day thee may do as good a turn for Tammy 
Eoffey." 

He then pointed again to his distilKng apparatus, 
and laid one horny finger on his lips, in token of 
secrecy, as the party left the threshold. As they de- 
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parted, he seized the handle of his huge bellowfi^ and 
blew the fire, which had been sinking on the hearth, 
înto a vigorous blaze, and then he lifted from the 
ground a large sheet of bright tin, bent in a curve, and 
formed into a reflector, having an iron handle at the 
back. This he fixed on the forge hearth, in a socket 
prepared for it, so as to cast the strong light of the 
flame through the doorway on the rough landing-place 
outside, as the little party cautiously scrambled into^ 
the boat ; and again a broad beam of light, such as they 
had first seen, lit up the dismal pool as they pushed off 
in the narrow open water close to the bank, guiding 
them forth for a little space into the dark night. 

There was evidently a strong current setting in the 
direction of the dam, and the gipsy girl, who guided 
the boat from the bow with her boat-hook, skilfully 
availed herself of it. They soon approached the great 
masonry wall or dam which crossed the narrow valley 
above a mill, and confined the waters in the réservoir. 
The girl now proceeded to unship the two short masts 
before alluded to, and in a few minutes they glided 
under a single plank forming a rude foot-bridge over a 
gap in the dam about three yards wide, where the mill- 
race ran out of the pool to the mill. 

The girl called to them to stoop as they passed 
beneath this obstruction, and they did so in safety. 
There was now no necessity for Mr. Forster to use 
the paddle, which he had plied vigorously up to the 
présent. The stream, confined in a narrow channel, 
ran swiftly beneath them, and the boat glided rapidly 
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onward witli the current. The noise of the water 
rushiiig through tlie open sluicee, and striking the 
fioats of the water-wheel, grew louder as they neared 
the mîll, and soon the building itself loomed in sight, 
magnified in dimensions by the gloom. 

The moon had risen, but dense clouds drove across 
the sky, and occasionally rendered it difficult for the 
voyagera to distinguish objecta on the adjacent bank. 
In a Kttle while the boat drifted into the dark shadow 
of the mill, and was brought up with a shock against 
the strong iron-barred grating in front of the great 
water-wheel, whose loud plashing awoke the little 
child, who commenced to cry. 

The gipsy girl now sprang from the boat to the 
bank, and proceeded to secure the clumsy craft with 
a chain. She next assisted Mrs. Forster to land, still 
clasping her terrified child to her breast, and then 
rapidly preceded the parents up a steep zigzag foot- 
path to the miller's house. They passed through an 
open wicket in a hedge into a trim garden, and beheld, 
directly in front of them, the unpretending mansion 
which they sought. There were lights in some of 
the Windows, and the moon shone out for a moment 
on a bright brass knocker of formidable dimensions 
fixed on a very small green entrance door. To this 
the girl applied herself, and the door was instantly 
opened by a tall, handsome man with very dark eyes, 
which shone by contrast with the whiteness of his face. 
His hair and whiskers were slightly grey, but at this 
moment were rendered more so by the addition of a 
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quantîty of the flour lie manufacturèd. His dress also 
bore witness to his trade, and was ail of one light 
colour. He had just retumed from his mill, and had 
an oil lamp in liis hand, the duU light of which he cast 
on the faces of the strangers outside his door. 

"Muster Grimshaw," said the giri, "here's a little 
child has fallen into th' pool, an's a'most froze. 
Feyther has another at the forge, and happen' you kin 
tak' this one in for the night ?" 

"Bless me, Bessie," said the miller, " ts't thee, lass? 
Corne in, friends, corne in." 

He threw open the door as he spoke, and called to 
his wife to corne downstairs. Mrs. Grimshaw had just 
ascended to her bedroom with the intention of retiring 
for the night, but appeared immediately, candlestick in 
hand, on the landing. 

"Hère, wife," said the miller, "is a little drown'd 
child with Betsy Eoffey." 

Mrs. Grimshaw quickly descended the stairs, and 
coming close to the poor mother, looked earnestly on 
the white face of the little girl in her arms. She then 
flung open a door in the passage leading into the 
kitchen, where a bright fire was still burning. 

Coals were eyidently plentiful in the neighbourhood, 
as a pièce about a yard long, called a " raker," stood 
on end in the grate. The miller struck it with the 
poker, and a strong flame burst ont and roared up 
the chimney. Mrs. Grimshaw placed the timid woman 
and her child in an old-fashioned easy-chair before the 
fire, and proceeded rapidly to investigate their con- 
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dition, wliilst Mr. Forster described the accident to 
her husband. The latter listened attentively, and 
then tumed to the gipsy giri, who was standing by 
the doorway, " Bess," he said, " thee had best slip out 
for Dr. Dixon." 

Now, the doctor lived but a little way off, in a cot- 
tage which had once been occupied by the miller's 
father, and the young girl went off in search of him 
immediately. Meantime, Mrs. Grimshaw had got some 
milk warming on the fire, and was affectionately busy 
with the mother and child, both of whom were much in 
need of assistance. 

The little girl still cried bitterly, and clung hys- 
terically to her mother, whose strength was nearly 
exhausted. Mrs. Grimshaw broke two eggs into the 
vessel in which the milk was boiling, and then added 
some sugar, and whipped the whole into a light froth. 
The little girl swaUowed some of this pleasant mixture, 
and then she ceased crying, and looked wonderingly at 
the good woman who was so busy in efforts for her 
recovery. Mrs. Grimshaw had a pleasant comely face, 
and a happy expression. In a little while the child 
allowed her to take her in her arms, although she 
trembled ail over with excitement and illness. 

" Wife," said the miller, " put her into bed with our 
Lizzie. It will do her more good than anything else." 

Mrs. Grimshaw requested Mrs. Forster to foUow her, 
and proceeded upstairs to her own daughter's room. 
There, in a pretty bed with snow-white curtains, sat 
boit upright, listening to the unusual sounds in the 

VOL. I. F 
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house^ a little girl witL long dark haïr hanging over 
her white round shoulders. She had dark eyes like 
her father below-stairs, but in other respects resembled 
Mrs. Grimshaw. 

" Hère is a little sister for you to keep warm, Lizzie," 
said her motber ; " keep her very close to you." 

Then they placed the little stranger in the bed, and 
the tWo children were soon locked in each other's arms. 
The miller's little girl had no sister, and really believed 
that this was one given to her, and therefore she 
hugged her very close, and in her arms Jenny Forster 
fell asleep. When the doctor arrived and saw the 
children, he wisely left the case in the hands of the 
good old Dame Nature until moming. " Let them be," 
he said, " there's no medicine like sleep ; I shall see 
her early to-morrow." 

The hospitable miller and his wife provided ail the 
comforts in their power for the unfortunate travellers, 
and were able to give them a good bed in the house, 
whilst Bessie Roffey returned by land to her father's 
cottage with some " siller" as her modest reward, happy 
as a queen in contemplating the purchase of a new 
bonnet. 




CHAPTER VI. 

THE MILLER. 

" I see the wealthy mîUer yet, 

Hifl double chin, his portly size ; 
And who that knew him could forget 
The buay wrinkles round his eyes ? 
The slow wise smile that round about 

His dusty forehead, drily curl'd, 
Seem'd half within and half without, 
And full of dealings with the world ! " 

Tennyson. 

TACOB GRIMSHAW had been the Dale miller over 
nineteen years. His father had been the miller 
before him, and had erected the présent flour-mill, 
which was a good one of its kind. It was held on a 
long lease from a nobleman who never visited the place, 
but whose property in that qnarter projeeted awkwardly 
into the Dale Company's property, and on the extrême 
end of the projection, where the Brightmoor valley 
entered the valley of the Lauter, stood the mill — the 
** Forge Pool " being the réservoir in which was stored 
the water required for its use. 

Above the mill, and overlooking it on the hîUside, 
stood the miller's cottage, a pleasant, unpretending 
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little house, die square, witli an even number of Win- 
dows at each side of the liall-door, which was half 
hidden by a rustic porch, and was painted an emerald 
green, and further decorated with a large antique brass 
knocker, representing a lion's bead, out of ail propor- 
tion to the size of the door it adorned, being in fact a 
sort of heirloom in the miller's family. 

There was another entrance .at the opposite side of 
the house, by which access was had to the public road 
from the Dale to Brightmoor. 

The cottage had been designed and erected by Jacob 
Grimshaw the younger, when he married; and he 
took no small pride in its architectural excellence and 
fitness. It was built of red bricks, and covered with 
blue slates, and ail the external woodwork was painted 
in bright colours. There were venetian blinds to the 
Windows, which were always kept in a state of brilliancy, 
and, on the whole, the place was said to be like " a new 
shilling," and was the standard of excellence in those 
parts, 80 far as small houses went. 

The miller had a flower-garden in front of his rési- 
dence, with a white gravelled footpath in the centre, 
leading from the hall-door to a wicket in the fence, 
outside which the path descended to the mill by a séries 
of zigzags, down a steep slope, and was carried across 
the watercourse in front of the mill-wheel by a light 
wooden bridge, to which the sluices were attached, and 
from which they were raised and lowered. 

This garden was tastefully laid out, and stocked with 
a great variety of rose trees, and there were curiously 
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shaped flower-beds and other horticnltural devices 
therein. It was generally believed that its neatness 
was due to the care bestowed on it by the miller's wife, 
who was a woman held in much esteem, and deservedly 
respected by the Dale people, and who had received an 
éducation above that of persons in her walk in life. 

The miller's garden was the envy and admiration of 
such of the Dale workmen as were addicted to flori- 
culture, and especially of the skUled modellers, many 
of whom possessed considérable tatte, and whose em- 
ployment required some knowledge of the forms of 
plants and foliage. 

They would corne and stare over the palings on 
sommer evenings and holidays by the hour, and take 
counsel with one another as to the possibility of im- 
porting novel ideas from this little " Eden *' to their 
own rough patches of cultivated ground. 

The grounds round the Dale House were extensive 
and tastefiilly laid out, but they were chiefly behind the 
house, and not easily seen by outsiders. It was often 
said amongst the men that the great landscape artist 
firom London who laid them out " would hâve had his 
eye opened " had he previously looked in on Miller 
Grimshaw and his earthly paradise. 

The miller had made himself a " summer house" in 
his garden, over which was trained a large-leafed 
creeper, which he spoke of as " his vine and his fig- 
tree," but which had hitherto produced nothing but 
caterpillars, in every English species of which it was 
prolific — green, brown, hairy, or otherwise. 
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Mrs. Grimsliaw had attempted "open-air teas*' in 
the sxunmer time, under the shade of this pleasant 
arbour, but the occasional admixture of tbe above- 
mentioned insects in the tea or the sugar, which 
resulted, had compelled an abandonment of such al 
fresco meals ; consequently the miller had it ail to him- 
self in the summer evenîngs, and smoked very strong 
tobacco therein, more in the hope that it wonld dis- 
agree with the eaterpillars than from any pleasnre it 
gave him personally. 

The miller had an only son named Thomas, who was 
at this time about eighteen years old, and was sharp 
and élever for his âge ; but it was reported that he was 
not as industrious or as good as he ought to hâve been, 
considering the pains taken with him by his excellent 
mother, and the strict ruie of his father, both of whom 
were nevertheless very proud of his abilities. This 
youth had been articled to a soliciter in Wolverhamp- 
ton, much against his mother' s wish, and had evinced a 
taste for the profession at a very early âge. 

There had also been bom to the miller a daughter, 
now about nine years of âge, who had been christened 
Elizabeth, and was as the " apple of his eye." 

It was to the care of this little girl he had consigned 
Jenny Forster on the night of the accident described 
in the opening chapter of this story. 

The miller's business was a steady, thriving one, and 
he had made money, and saved it, which is often the more 
difficult problem of the two. He held his land and his 
mill at a low rent on a long lease, and with this 
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advantage, added to his pretty cottage and garden, and 
cows, and wife and children, the people in the Dale 
expected him to be a happy, contented miller, if not 
absolutely a "jollyone," like the celebrated individual 
who lived upon the Dee ; but, iinfortiinately for him- 
self and other people, he was not ; he was essentially 
"a man witb a grievance," and instead of sitting in 
peace iinder " bis vine and fig-tree," like the Israélites 
of old when they had discomfited their Canaanitish 
neighbonrs, he sat there alone "nnrsing his wrath to 
keep it warm," and contemplating the cause of his 
vexation in connection with the large water-wheel 
whîch drove his mill. 

The mill-wheel was generally at work from six 
o*clock on Monday moming until twelve o'clock on 
Saturday night, moving slowly round with a steady 
sobbing noise, like a patient living thing, accustomed to 
take its full load of cold water from the long conduit 
which ran out of the "Forge Pool," and to deliver it 
quietly beneath, into another conduit which discharged 
itself into the " Dale Pool " below, this latter being 
the principal réservoir from which the water-wheels 
of the company^s works were supplied. ^ 

Now, there had been a feud between the owners of 
thèse water-wheels from time immémorial, as there 
generally is wherever water-wheels exist close to one 
another on the same stream, which are not the property 
of the same individual. 

With the exception of horses and wills, there is no 
more prolific subject for litigation than water-power, 
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and probably few millers exist who hâve not had the 
unpleasant expérience of a costly lawsuit in the course 
of tlieir lives. There are cases in which such suits 
hâve been handed down from father to son, like hair 
shirts to be worn by the unhappy possessors, for the 
repose of the sonls of those who in an evil moment 
originally commenced them. Such was the inheritance 
of Jacob Grimshaw. 

His father before him had had a " différence " with 
the owners of the Dale Works, which had caused him to 
secede altogether from the Society of Friends, of which 
he had previously been a member, and to wipe off the 
very dust of his feet outside the doors of their " meet- 
ing house,'' becanse a serions remonstrance had been 
pnbKcly addressed to him by one of the elders, therein 
assembled to consider his very " wn-Friend-like " and 
irregular conduct. 

Whether the old miller considered that the " spîrit " 
which "moved" the elder on that occasion was a 
" lying spirit '' or was influenced by improper and 
worldly considérations, I cannot say, but I regret 
to be obliged to write, that he so far forgot his 
préviens strict training, and the silent usages of the 
place, as to reply there and then in very strong 
language, and consequently he was " read out of meet- 
ing " with the usual formalities. 

Shortly after, he commenced légal proceedîngs against 
the Dale Company, " for loss and injury sustained in his 
business as a miller, and hindrance in the free user 
and enjoyment of his water-power, by reason of their 
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împroper acts and deeds, and those of evil-disposed 
persons in tlieir employ." 

So ran the endorsement on the '^summons and 
plaint " served on the Brothers Field by a sharp 
attorney, who despised the usual courtesy of writing 
previously to the légal gentlemen engaged on the 
other side, to know if service of the writ would be 
otherwise accepted, and thus gave Jacob Grimshaw 
the elder, now happily for every one deceased, the 
pleasure of stating, as he did on ail possible occasions 
during the remainder of his troubled life, the fact 
" that he had sarved both on em wi' a writ at their 
own hall-door, and precious glum they looked, and a 
pretty penny it ud cost 'em afore they'd see the last 
on't, that it ud." 

It was évident that Jacob Grimshaw, senior, was 
pretty far gone in the " gall of bittemess and the bond 
of iniquity," when he cast off the peaceable character 
of a " Friend," and spake thus of respected members 
of the Society; at the same time directing Lawyer 
Quetchett of Wolverhampton to " lick law at 'em like 
hailstones," a request which that worthy was not slow 
to act on at any time, whenever he saw his way to 
getting his costs either from plaintiff or défendant, or 
from both if he could, and thus commenced the' great 
case of " Grimshaw against Joshua and Jediah Field," 
damages being laid at five thousand pounds. 

The brothers, thus attacked, would, if they could, 
hâve adhered to the peaceable tenets of their per- 
suasion, and tumed the other cheek to the smiter, 
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but that would by no means siiit Mr. Quetchett's 
book, and would not hâve been half enougb of humiKa- 
tion to impose on tbem in tbe opinion of tbe elder 
Grimshaw, wbo wished to see something for bis money 
besides " soft sawder," as be termed a pacifie letter 
addressed to bîm by Josbua Field at tbe commence- 
ment of tbe litigation. Despite of Quaker priijciples 
and practîce, but witb mucb mental anxiety and inward 
tbroes of conscience, tbe Messieurs Field finding tbe 
miller more obdurate tban bis own netber millstone, 
and deaf to solemn adjurations intoned at bim by 
several broad-brimmed elders, in tbe sonorous and 
quaint accent babitual to tbe " Friends/' were driven 
at lengtb to appeal to tbe carnal weapon, and to 
meet tbe "man of sîn," in tbe person of Lawyer 
Quetcbett, by an injunction to restrain bis furtber 
proceedings, obtained on an ex-parte statement, duly 
" affirmed " by tbem, and put in by tbeir légal advisers, 
Messrs. Jobnson, Lawson, and Cobb, of Bedford Row, 
London, wbo bad a considérable practice amongst 
" Friends " in defending actions and conveying pro- 
perty, but as a ruie notbing wbatever to do for tbem 
as plaintijffs. 

Wben old Jacob Grimsbaw beard tbat tbe case was 
tbrown into Cbancery, and tbat be was tbereby 
deprived of bis expected triumpbin bailing tbe brotbers 
before judge and jury at Stafibrd Assizes, wbere tbe 
record was laid, be sbut down tbe sluices of bis mill, 
and paid ofi* bis men and betook bimself to Wolver- 
bampton for a séries of consultations witb bis attomey, 
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who laboured in vain to explain to him the différence 
between proceedings in Chancery and those at common 
law ; and ultimately carried off his obtuse and irate 
client to London, wbere they obtained the assistance 
of the London agents of Mr. Quetchett, Messrs. 
Skinner and Clinch, of Lincoln's Inn, who immediately 
retained the leamed Mr. Waterright, of the Chancery 
Bar, a leading counsel in those days, known to be very 
skiLfiil in ail matters connected with mills and disputed 
water-power, before whom they proceeded to lay a case, 
and 09 whose advice in due time certain affidavits 
were swom by Jacob Grimshaw, senior, and filed by 
his solicitors. 

The old miller felt happy in the idea that he 
could now take any nnmber of oaths, instead of 
" affirming," as in days of yore, and as his opponents, 
still under the yoke, were obliged to do. He was fully 
convinced in his own mind that the weight and effect 
of the documents put in by his lawyers would be thus 
materially increased, and would preponderate over 
those prepared by the other side in thé milder form 
adopted by "Friends.'* Those were the pleasant 
days when a Chancery suit proceeded slowly, and was 
fortunate if it reached a hearing once in two or three 
yearsy when the documents entered by both sides had 
accumulated beyond ail reasonable limits, and required 
cutting down by some new motion before the Chancelier. 
At first old Grimshaw hung a good deal about the 
courts, and tried in vain to comprehend the légal 
jargon then profiisely employed in matters of equity. 
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At other times he drifted helplessly to and fro between 
his lodgiags in Holborn and the offices of Messrs. 
Skinner and CKnch ; but after tbree or four months' 
waiting, and an expenditure of about as many bundred 
pounds, be began to sicken and get tired of it, and 
waxed wrotb and impatient ; and was consequently 
advised to return borne witb tbe view to bis cooling 
down a little, and collecting facts for furtber affidavits 
diiring tbe long vacation. 

Mr. Qnetcbett bad retumed long since to bis busi- 
ness in Wolverbampton, but came up occasionally to 
see how tbings were moving, or, as be termed it, " to 
keep tbe pie bot." On sucb occasions, observing tbe 
melancboly aspect of bis unfortunate client, be en- 
deavoured to revive bis flagging spirits by taking 
bim to see the performances at Astley's, wbicb was 
then a favourite place of amusement witb country- 
folk visiting London. Old Jacob invariably sat like a ' 
stone, gazing vacantly at tbe "mountebanks," as be 
termed tbem, and yet seeing notbing ; being totally 
absorbed in tbe suit be bad set going, be took 
no interest in any of tbe performers, of wbom be said 
mournfully, "Man deligbted bim not, nor woman 
eitber." 

At lengtb, Mr. Quetcbett, finding bim bad company, 
left bim to bis own devices, wbicb were wretched 
enougb, and finally urged bim, as Messrs. Skinner and 
Co. bad done before, to return to bis native air, as 
knotty points bad developed tbemselves in tbe case 
wbicb it would require tbe assistance of scientific wit- 
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nesses to investigate, in order that Mr. Waterright 
might be able to move tlie court effectually after the 
recess; and thus old Jacob Grimshaw went back to 
Lauterdale a sadder, if not a wiser, and certainly a 
poorer man than when he set ont. 




CHAPTER VIL 

THE GIPSY. 

*^ Lôud sang the Spanish cavalier, 
And thuB hls ditty ran : 
* God send the gipsy laasie hère, 
And not the gipsy man.' ** 

LONOPELLOW. 

A S the case proceeded next term, and developed 
itself into larger proportions nnder the nursing 
hands of Mr. Quetchett and his London agents, other 
persons were dragged in, and made parties to the suit 
despite of themselves. Messrs. Johnson, Lawson, and 
Cobb were compelled, in the interest of their clients, 
and with the view to bringing extraneous pressure to 
bear on the enemy, to include in the proceedings the 
nobleman from whom the mill was leased, who was 
thus for the first time made personally aware of his 
ownership in this property, and of the existence of his 
litigious tenant, and who devoutly wished both at the 
bottom of the Red Sea, in conséquence of the trouble 
thereby given to him and his solicitors, and also to the 
solicitors of mortgagees and trustées connected with his 
estâtes, ail of whom were oblîged to file affidavits, and 
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to appear by counsel. In retaliatîon, Mr. Quetchett 
contrived to ferret out and attack an unfortunate 
tenant of tlie Dale Company, who held a wretched 
cottage under them at a nominal rent on the margin of 
the Forge Pool, and wlio, being a nervous man, with a 
wholesome dread of law, got so frightened in consé- 
quence, that he packed up bis few goods and cbattels, 
and fled away one dark nigbt, leaving tbe key in the 
door, wbicb be deemed to be a légal surrender of the 
promises. 

The cottage remained unoccupied for some time 
after this, and fell into bad repute and worse repair, 
until it was discovered to be occupied without permis- 
sion by a strange-looking crippled gipsy, accompanied 
by bis dark-skinned wife, who looked like a witch, 
and, it was said, told fortunes. The man himself ap- 
peared harmless enough. Why he had totally abandoned 
bis wandering life and the society of bis nomadic tribe 
was never fuUy known ; but it was rumoured that he 
had met with a dreadful accident at a railway crossing 
whilst driving an obstinate donkey, and subsequently 
had had both his legs amputated in the county hospital, 
in order to save his life. 

On being discharged from thence, and charitably 
fumished by the surgeons with the leather-covered 
basket in which the stumps of his lower limbs were 
concealed, and in which he managed to shuffle about, 
he had, slowly and painfully, dragged himself across 
the country to Brightmoor, foUowed by his spouse, who 
had been permitted to nurse him in the hospital, and, 
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by some mysterious instinct, they ultimately souglit 
shelter in the deserted cottage, in which the gipsy had 
dwelt ever since. 

At first, the Brothers Field, on being informed of 
the new occupants, were inclined to turn them out as 
suspected tramps and vagabonds, and Josiah Morris 
was deputed to visit the place, and give them formai * 
notice to quit, accompanied with wholesome counsel; 
but when once he had seen the poor maimed being 
and his apparently affectionate helpmate, and reported 
their wretched condition to his employers, the man's 
title became as good as a lease for life. He not only 
received permission to remain free of rent, but the 
hovel was repaired, and furnished for his use. 

On leaming that he had worked as a blacksmith 
amongst the people of his tribe, and could forge horse- 
shoes and shoe horses, Mr. Joshua Field caused a 
small forge to be erected for him in the kitchen of 
the old cottage, and supplied him with the necessary 
tools, and a stock of iron. He was also permitted to 
excavate fuel free of charge from the outcrop of 
the coal-field owned by the Company, a portion of 
which actually formed the rear wall of his dwelling. 
SuflScient employment was provided for him in re- 
placing the shoes cast by the Company' s horses as 
they struggled slowly up the tramway at the opposite 
side of the pool with the heayy corves of limestone 
required for the smelting furnaces higher up the 
Valley, or retumed from thence with loads of pig-iron 
and coals for the works in the Dale below. 
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The gipsy blacksinith, to whom we hâve been already 
introduced in the person of Tammy Roiffey, proved 
himself fertile of resources. The difficulty which 
at first exîsted in the fact that he had to forge his 
iron shoes at one side of the pool, and fix them on 
the horses* feet when required at the other side, was 
speedily got over by the construction of a rude beat 
and a wire ferry, both of which he made with his own 
hands, and by this means he passed rapidly to and fro 
from his workshop when summoned by the drivers of 
the waggon trains, with whom he gossiped leamedly 
about horses and dogs as he did his work. 

The wire strained across the pond served as a sort of 
télégraphie communication between him and the men 
during the hours of darkness, as, by beating on the 
upright post at their side of the pool, they could 
readily summon "Gipsy Tam," as he was called, from 
his den over the water, whenever his services were 
needed to repair the fréquent pedal losses of the four- 
footed beasts, which worked by day and night on the 
tramway, or to supply lost linch-pins and links to the 
waggons. 

Occasionally some wicked yoimgsters, who had dis- 
covered this System of communication, would bring 
the "pooT cripple from his anvil, with his tools and a 
stock of ready-made iron shoes in his beat, by rapping 
on the post at night, when he could not see clearly 
across the pond ; but, after a few disappointed trips at 
the call of thèse mischievous urchins, Tammy was too 
many for them, and invented a mode of discovering 
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wliether the summons was a legitimate one or other- 
wise. He constructed a powerful and simple reflector, 
by bending a large sheet of bright tin on a light iron 
frame, and by means of a bandle at the back and bis 
forge fire, he could project a broad beam of light over 
a wide arc through the open doorway of his hut, and 
then, peering across the pool in its path, readily ascer- 
tained whether the summons proceeded from friends or 
enemies. 

It was with this instrument he had so suddenly cast 
a bright light on the dark water beneath the old 
bridge on the night on which this story opened, in 
answer to the loud cries of Mr. Forster; and it was by 
means of the wire ferry he had contrived that he 
arrived so rapidly and opportunely on the scène of 
disaster with the dark-eyed girl, who was at that time 
the sole companion residing in his solitary dwelling- 
place. 

Shortly after the advent of the pair of gipsies at the 
** Forge Pool," which was so called after the workshop 
erected in the old cottage on its banks, there was bom 
unto them a son, who, as he grew up, gave évidence that 
he possessed ail the natural characteristics of the people 
to whom his parents belonged, — untameable and in- 
capable of appreciating any effort made to civilise or 
reclaim him. He was a clever urchin, devoted to his 
gipsy mother, who invariably spoke to liim in the 
Eommany laiiguage, and instilled into him a love of 
freedom and contempt for the *' Giorgios,*' as she 
termed the Christian people by wliom they were sur- 
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roTinded, and to whom at présent they owed the means 
of subsistence. 

He was an adept at capturing fish in the deep pond 
at the forge door, and in snaring the wild fowl that 
occasionally came to feed therein, and it was suspected 
also that he sometimes appropriated the miller's tame 
ducks when they ventured within reach of his ingénions 
engines, as unaccountable deficiencies in the stock were 
experienced during his résidence in the neighbourhood. 

He readily learned from his mother to weave baskets 
from the willows which grew near the réservoir, but he 
stoutly resisted ail teaching from a Dale schoolmaster, 
to whose care he had been reluctantly entrusted for a 
short period, at the earnest request of JVIiss Rebecca 
Field, who in those days took much interest in the 
gipsies. 

During his short enforced attendance at the juvénile 
seminary in question, he had set most of the other 
cbildren by the ears, and utterly depraved some of 
them in their ideas of meum and tmim before he had 
spent a week in their society. It was therefore no 
wonder that Tawno Roffey was speedily allowed to 
retum to the ôare of his gipsy mother, who was looked 
on with much greater suspicion by the Dale people 
than was accorded to her crippled and industrious 
husband, for whom their sympathies were naturally 
excited by his affliction, but of whom they really knew 
very little, except what was related by the waggon- 
drivers using the tramway, as he rarely ventured into 
the Dale, and could not travel very far from his forge. 
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The gîpsy wornan sometimes disappeared with her 
boy for a week or two whenever there were faîrs or 
inferrymakings in the neighbourhood, and it was known 
that she was thus absent on fortnne-telling expéditions, 
or other irregular metbods of earning money in tbe 
Society of ber people wbo attended sucb meetings. 

It was also believed tbat sbe nltimately became dis- 
contented witb tbe settled manner of life enforced by 
ber busband's condition ; but, to tbe surprise of every 
one wbo bad taken tbe trouble to observe ber move- 
ments, sbe retumed on one occasion from a longer 
absence tban usual witb an infant female cbild, wbicb 
sbe invariably spoke of afterwards as ber daugbter, but 
wbicb it was suspected bad been recently stolen by tbe 
woman during ber wanderings. 

Wben tbis cbild was about five or six years old, 
Mrs. Roffey started, witb ber precocious son, on one 
of ber periodic excursions, leaving tbe little girl 
bebind ber witb berbusband, and sbe bad not been 
seen or beard of in tbe neigbbourbood ever since. 

Tammy Roffey never spoke of ber or of tbe lad 
again ; be tbencefortb devoted ail bis attention to tbe 
little girl, wbo was nxucb more tractable tban tbe boy 
bad been, and warmly reciprocated bis rougb affec- 
tion. 

Tbe miller's good wife took mucb interest in tbe 
little deserted créature, and provided ber witb clotbes ; 
sbe bad also induced ber assumed parent to allow tbe 
cbild to attend tbe female infant scbool in tbe Dale, 
and tbere sbe bad acquired some sligbt éducation ; but 
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the gipsy man soon became jealous of the long absences 
thus occasioned, and had unfortunately withdrawn her 
at au early âge from the means of instruction afford^ed 
her, in order that she might assist him in his work as 
far as she conld. It was to this girl that Jenny Forster 
owed her life when she was rescued from drowning in 
the pool. 

Notwithstanding many rebuffs from the gipsy, Mrs. 
Grimshaw, who was a warm-hearted, well-educated 
woman, continued her exertions for the improvement 
of the poor neglected girl, who, in retnm, conceived a 
passionate regard for her and her little daughter. 

She was always very thankful for the eflfbrts made 
to teach her, and pnnctual ather lessons in the miller's 
house, when permitted to attend there by the gipsy, 
who, like ail soUtary beings, was often nncertain and 
suspicions in his moods, and feared the child would be 
weaned from her attachment to him. However, by 
patience and judicious management on the part of 
Mrs. Grimshaw, the girl was taught to read and Write 
with tolerable facility, and also to mend her own and 
her father's clothes — ^which latter accomplishment he 
^approved of much more than the former. 

Mrs. Grimshaw laboured hard to instil some religions 
teaching into the mind of her protégée, and frequently 
read to her such portions of the Bible as were suited 
to her compréhension. Sometimes the girl would ask 
questions which showed that this teaching was sinking 
deeply into her heart, but as yet Mrs. Grimshaw did 
not deem it safe to propose that she should be baptised, 
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as it was not known whetlier the gipsy would permît 
the rite to be celebrated or not, as he himself resisted 
ail eflfbrts to interest hîm in the tniths of Christianity, 
and was reputed an utter heathen by the God-fearing 
people of tbe Dale, some of whom had in vain attempted 
his conversion. 

Some years after the departnre of bis wife and son, 
tbe gipsy added to bis business as a blacksmitb a more 
lucrative and dangerous employment in tbe illicit manu- 
facture of spirits. 

He was tempted to tbis at first by some of tbe waggon- 
drivers, wbo occasionally took refuge in bis forge from 
tbe inclemency of tbe weatber. Tbe life led by tbese 
men was bard in tbe extrême. Tbey were exposed to 
ail tbe severity of wind and rain, by day and nigbt, as 
tbey journeyed between tbe limestone quarries in tbe 
bills beyond tbe river and tbe fumaces above Brigbt- 
moor, often sinking over tbe ankles in tbe mud of tbe 
tramway; consequently tbe possession of stimulants 
became a mucb-coveted tbing, perbaps ail tbe more so 
because of tbe difficulties in tbe way of obtaining tbem. 

At first tbe gipsy's but was made a depository for 
liquor obtained from a distance, and retailed by Tammy 
at a small profit ; but ultimately, being an ingénions 
man, accustomed to working in solder and tin, be 
vontured on tbe construction of tbe apparatus wbicb 
was seen at work wben Mr. Forster visited bis forge. 

Tbe gipsy bad seen tbe pattern of tbe still and tbe 
process of manufacture during bis wanderings in early 
life, and bad somewbat improved on tbe original. Tbe 
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solitary position of his forge, and the difiiculty of access 
thereto, except by means of his boat and ferry, together 
witli an abundant supply of fuel and water close at 
hand, favoured the success of his opérations, which he 
contrived to conceal by varions cunning devices, such 
as setting up a vigorous hammering on bis anvil when- 
ever his quick ear detected the approach of strangers by 
night, at which time only eould the manufacture be 
carried on with safety. 

He had set up this loud hammering on hearing Mr. 
Forster's voice and footsteps, and had cast the strong 
light across the water Irom his reflector to discover 
who were the strangers approaching, and so precipitated 
the accident he subsequently did his best to repair. 

Eetuming to the history of Jacob Grimshaw the 
elder and his great lawsuit. Time would fail to tell how 
it dragged on for several weary years, and what thoms in 
the sides of the Dale Company Job Quetchett and his 
colleagues proved themselves to be, despite the stout 
résistance of Messrs. Lawson and Cobb, aided by the 
leading Hghte of the equity bar, whom they employed 
to oppose Mr. Waterright. Is it not ail written some- 
where in the records of the Court of Chancery ; and 
engraven also on the fleshy tables of the heart of Jacob 
Grimshaw the younger, the présent miller, who in- 
herited the suit from his unfortunate parent, after the 
latter had broken his heart at it, and died a victim to 
the fierce contest he had promoted, bequeathing to his 
son, with his last words, his undying hatred of the 
peaceful Quakers whom he had driven tq oppose him ? 
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The young man might otlierwîse hâve grown up a 
happy miller and ended his days in peace, but his 
mind was warped and embittered at an early period 
by an întimate acquaintance with tbe proceedings, and 
thereby imbued with the wish to revenge his father's 
failure ; for, after ail, the old vindictive miller failed 
to gain his ends, and had at length been obliged to 
abandon the cause from sheer exhaustion, when Mr. 
Quetchett had drained him of every shilling he could 
raise without availing himself of the means of his son, 
who had fortunately taken to the mill at an early 
period in the suit, as will be related hereafter, and 
whose resources were wisely placed by his father-in- 
law beyond the old man's control. 

Jacob Grimshaw the elder died as hundreds of men 
die who embark in the quicksands of litigation — a 
broken, misérable, disappointed man, full of " envy, 
hatred, malice, and ail uncharitableness ;" and on his 
death-bed he charged his son, sooner or later, to 
endeavour, by reviving the suit, to obtain the justice 
which he ftJly believed he was entitled to. 

It was fortunate for the younger Grimshaw that up 
to the présent he had been compelled by circumstances 
to leave the matter in abeyance, but it was well known 
that he had recently fulfîlled a part of his father's last 
injunction by devoting his own son to the pursuit of 
the profession from which ail the old man^s trouble and 
misfortunes had arisen. 

" Hist, Jacob,'' said the old dying miller, raising his 
grey head from the pillow for the last time, as he 
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struggled for breath. "Bring the boy up to be a 
lawyer, and let him tackle 'em again — darn 'em/' and 
with that he shook bis clenched fist in the air, in tbe 
direction of the Dale House, and fell back dead with a 
curse on bis white Kps. 

It was in ftdfihnent of this last request that young 
Tom Grimshaw was articled so early in Kfe to lawyer 
Quetchett, a hook-nosed, tbin, shrivelled man, in con- 
sidérable practice at Wolverhampton, wbere he had 
scraped together a large fortune from the wrecks which 
strewed bis path. 

He had recently taken bis eldest son into partner- 
ship, but still looked closely after the business, which 
had much increased since the period of the Chancery 
suit about the Dale Mills; and when he received a letter 
from his former client's son, inquiring " bis tenus for 
apprenticing his boy Thomas to the law" — ^the modem 
verb " to article " had not been invented at that period 
— ^the old man's eyes twinkled with a merry light, and 
his hooked beak bent into a sharper curve, and gave to 
his parchment visage the aspect of a vulture. 

" Let him come by ail means," he said, and wrote 
immediately in reply, stating his fee, and expressing 
much satisfaction at the trust about to be reposed in 
him; and then he looked long and lovingly through 
his hom spectacles at a large japanned tin box on a shelf 
over his head, lettered "Grimshaw v. Joshua and 
Jediah Field," and took snuff copiously, which his 
clerks said he always did " when he scented the prey 
afar off." 
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Wlieii old Grimsliaw dîed, young Jacob had then 
been three years married, and had worked the mill on 
bis own account during tbat period, paying bis fatber 
a rental more tban sufficient for bis personal wants. 
How Jacob tbe younger came to stand in bis father's 
sboes, and bow be won bis good wife, wbose acquaintance 
we bave jnst made, must be told in tbe cbapters follow- 
ing, altbougb in so doing it is needful to go back more 
tban twenty years in order tbat tbe reader may become 
acquainted witb tbe people of Lauterdale, amongst 
wbom tbe Forsters came to live. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

THE METHODYS. 

** Sects in religion ? — Yes, of every race, 
We nurse some portion in our faveur' d place ; 
Net one warm preacher of each growing sect 
Can say our borough treats him with neglect.*' 

Crabbe. 

TT7HEN old Jacob Grimsliaw shut down hîs mill 
sMces, and set out on his war-path to Wolver- 
hampton to entrust liiniself to the evil guidance of 
Mr. Quetchett, young Jacob was for a time cast adrift 
and without occupation. 

He tried fishîng for " jack " in the Forge Pool, until 
he lost ail his beat tackle in the jaws of the ancient 
monsters who inhabited its depths. 

He then wandered down the Dale to the Sevem, in 
pursuit of eels, but soon wearied of the capture of those 
unwholesome slippery things, whose tenacity of Hfe 
disgusted him ; and finally he found some amusement 
in inspecting the opérations of some workmen then 
engaged in the construction of an iron bridge across 
the Sevem, which was to supersede the old horse-ferry 
and wire rope, still to be seen in opération lower down 
the river. 
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Thîs did very well for weekdays ; but hîs Sundays 
were dreadfully dull ; and as Lis father had joîned no 
religions dénomination since his sécession from the 
Quakers, young Jacob had never been inside any otber 
place of worship than the " Friends' Meeting House " 
in bis life, and to enter tbere would be unpleasant under 
présent circumstances. 

He had neither mother, sister, or brother alive, and 
he moped alone, in the old house at home, ail the 
moming until his melancholy drove him forth again 
amongst his kind ; who, so far as the company's work- 
men were concerned, bore him no goodwill, and sided 
to a man with their employers, whom they believed to 
hâve been unjustifiably attacked by his litigious parent. 

Mooning along through the Dale one Sunday even- 
ing during his father's absence in London, he stopped 
outside one of the large Dissenting chapels recently 
erected by the Wesleyan Methodists, to listen to the 
peculiar singing of the congrégation, whose quaint and 
impressive tunes are still preserved in the Black 
Country chapels without change, and who are generally 
spoken of there as "The Methodys/' Jacob felt a 
longing to go in, but was shy and irresolute ; and so 
kept about the principal door, which was in the end of 
the building directly facing the pulpit, in which one 
of the ministers, with a large hymn-book in his hand, 
was altçmately singing with the congrégation, and 
sonorously giving out two lines of each verse at a tîme, 
swaying his body to and fro as he read and sang. 

The sudden altemations from loud soul-stirring 
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strains to still silence whilst the "preacher'* read his 
two lines with fervent emphasis, struck Jacob as worth 
attention, compared with the stiff and monotonous 
worship to which he had been hitherto accustomed ; as 
on many occasions the "Friends" met, and sat in 
silence tbrougb the appointed time at their place of 
worship, and separated without the "moving of the 
spirit,'' for which the elders waited before they spoke. 

Jacob crept cautiously within the rude brick porch, 
and then up to the inner door itself, which was 
open, a red cloth curtain being suspended across it. 
There he remained peeping in round the sides of 
the drapery, at the body of earnest worshippers within. 
His motions were not long unobserved by the good 
shepherd in the pulpit, ever on the watch for stray 
sheep behind that curtain. 

He indicated with a thumb and forefinger, held in a 
manner well understood by a watchful sentinel beneath, 
that a brand was to be snatched from the burning. The 
devoted servant so telegraphed to proceeded cautiously, 
and with the advantage of previous expérience, to put his 
pastor's behests into exécution. Slipping quietly out 
by a side door, he crept up carefully behind Jacob, 
with whose personal appearance and name he was well 
acquainted, and suddenly taking him in the rear, 
placed a hand gently on his shoulder, and said in a low 
voice, " Friend Jacob, corne in and worship with us." 
Thus accosted, Jacob had no- time to think of excuse or 
retreat, and ère he was well aware, found himself being 
led by the arm up the central passage, and located 
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between his captor and a young giri wlio immedîately 
placed at his service the half of the Kttle thick hymn- 
book from which she was reading. 

Jacob glanced timidly upward, with the intention of 
mildly looking his thanks, and encountered a pair of 
dove-Hke eyes, which sent a thrill through him such 
as he had never before experienced. He recognised at 
a glance that the young girl beside him, whose fingers 
were close to his on the cover of that little fat red book, 
the lines of which swam vaguely before his eyes, had 
the prettiest face he had ever looked on, and when her 
lips opened immediately afterwards to continue the 
hymn which his abrupt entrance had momentarily 
suspended, his ears told him that her voice was the 
sweetest to which they had ever listened. Jacob did 
his best to attend to the long fervent extempore prayer 
which sùcceeded the hymn, filled as it was with 
strong imagery, of which the more zealous members 
of the congrégation signified their approval by loud 
responsive ejaculations accompanied with severe bodily 
contortions, which occasionally startled him by their 
violence. He also tried to grasp the thread of the 
very long sermon which folio wed, and in which he 
thought the minister was intentionally " preaching at 
him," when he spoke of " a lost sheep in the wilderness 
whose parent was drinking of the waters of Marah in 
ail their bitterness afar off in the city of Babylon,'' — 
evidently forgetting his Bible topography in regard to 
the non-contiguity of the two places in his désire to 
illustrate forcibly und indeed with some truth, his 
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opinion of the actual state of Jacob's father, at that 
period in London engaged in prosecuting his lawsuit. 

Still in the présent sweet company Jacob would hâve 
willingly sat out ten sermons of the same length, and 
endured besides the keen glances of the Methodists, 
maie and female, covertly shot at him from ail sides, 
to emphasize and give point to the broad hints of the 
excited preacher over his head; who, as he warmed 
with his subject, smote the wom cloth cushion of the 
pulpit with dangerous véhémence, scattering a cloud 
of dust, and anon wiped the perspiration from his 
heated brow with a large red cotton pocket-handker- 
chief. Jacob consoled his chafing spirit by occasional 
glances out of the corners of his eyes at the young 
damsel beside him, whose attention was at présent 
totally absorbed in the homily poured forth, like water 
on a dry and thirsty land, from the lips of the 
Révérend Abel Slowman, " superintendeut '* of the 
Dale Circuit ; the word " superintendeut '* meaning 
chiefly in his case that, as a married clergyman and a 
niiddle-aged one, he had the supervision of a younger 
and unmarried minister, who preached on alternate 
Sundays in the chapel. 

When the sermon was ended — and it lasted a good 
hour and a quarter, the quarter extra being given in 
sj^ecially on Jacob's account — his attentive guardian, 
who had captured him in the porch, did not lose sight 
of him, but hospitably invited him to meet the preacher 
and his coUeague, and spend the remaindor of the even- 
iiig with them at his cottage at the foot of the Dale. 
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Jacob had been wondering in himself wbether it 
would be an improper thing to do, or likely to lead to 
unpleasant conséquences, if he were to venture to 
follow tbe damsel afar off, even unto her entering in at 
the gâte of her house, in order that he might thence- 
forth haunt the place until be sbould haply see her 
issuing fortb again. Now, bere was a cbance tbrown 
in bis way, not to be refused even by so sby a young 
fellow as Jacob was, altbougb at présent under a 
cloud, and still suffering from tbe effects of the récent 
exhortation; and so he bastily stammered ont bis 
thanks, and ère he had recovered bis equanimity foiind 
himself walking beside the daughter of the man 
who had invited him, whom he recognised as John 
Maltby, a thriving cojh dealer and malster in the 
Dale, having many barges of bis own trading on the 
river to and from Bristol. Mr. Maltby remained 
behind to escort the minister, and entrusted Jacob to 
bis only daughter, Patty, then about seventeen years of 
âge, with whom he had recently shared the hymn- 
book. 

There had been money dealings for corn and freight 
between Mr. Maltby and Jacob's father, of which the 
latter had invariably spoken with satisfaction, and thus 
the young man already knew something of bis host. 

After an interval of two or three minutes' silence, 
in which Jacob and Patty Maltby had made some pro- 
gress side by side from the chapel, the latter at 
length cautiously broke the ice by an inquiry as to 
Jacob' s appréciation of the address they had botb 
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• been so higUy privileged in hearing from Mr. Slow- 
man. 

** I can't say," said Jacob, "that I listened with 
much pleasure to the whole sermon ; for it appeared to 
me tbat the man spake somewhat unkindly of one who 
is absent, though he named bim not, and also tbat be 
was over-excited about a matter of wbicb be knows 
little or notbing." 

** Truly," said Patty, " it must bave appeared so to 
you, but I do not doubt be bad your welfare at beart ; 
he is a good man, and not intentionally iinkind to 
any one." 

Hère it must be observed tbat Patty Maltby bad 
thought in ber own mind tbat the exhortation was a 
little too severe. Considering tbat the young man bad 
been invited into the cbapel, it was rather bard for bim 
to hear bis own father beld up as an especially black 
sheep tô the congrégation, and it bad also occurred to 
Patty tbat tbis was not exactly the best way to induce 
him to come again. On tbis account she was more 
friendly with Jacob tban she might otherwise bave been 
on so short an acquaintance, in the hope of removing 
from bis mind bis évident feeling of annoyance at the 
very personal remarks of Mr. Slowman. 

Jacob was pleased with ber gentleness of manner 
and the kind tone of ber voice, and be wondered bow 
it was he bad never before set eyes on tbis maiden in 
Lauterdale — ^the fact being tbat she bad been absent 
for a considérable time at a favourite Wesleyan scbool 
in the nortb of England, wbere an éducation superior 
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to anythîng to be obtained at home had been îm- 
parted to ber, together with the careful religious 
teaching for which tbese zealous people bave been 
justly celebrated. 

"I liked the singing yery much," saîd Jacob, 
desiring to change the subject ; " and," he continued, 
plucking up courage at last to pay a compliment to 
bis companion, although he stammered and blushed to 
the roots of bis bair in doing so, " thy yoice pleased 
mine ear most o^ ail." 

" Onr people praise God with a willing heart," said 
Patty, dexterously avoiding the personal application of 
the compliment. " We bave a class for the j)ractice of 
sacred music once a week, conducted by our yoiinger 
minister, Mr. Clayton " — ^here a fàint tinge of colour 
suffiised the fiill cheeks and clear skin of Patty ; as 
she remembered that people joked about Mr. Clayton 
as an admirer of hors, and she thought she had need- 
lessly mentioned bis name to a stranger. " Probably," 
she added, "y ou may see him this evening at my 
father's bouse ; he bas a good voice and an ear for 
harmony." 

" Do you like music, Mr. Grimshaw?" she inquired, 
peering up cautiously from under her straw bonnet at 
the tall dark-eyed youth who strode beside her, and 
inwardly drawiag comparisons in her own mind 
between him and the young minister alluded to, who 
was small of stature, and otherwise a poor spécimen of 
physical development. 

" I fear I bave never heard anything worth listen- 
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îng to until. this evening," said Jacob, retuming to 
the complîmentary tone, but not in so poînt-blank a 
rnanner as before. 

" You will probably hear more at my father's house 
this evenîng/' said Patty, " and you may join with us 
in singing if you wish to do so ; our tunes are readily 
caught by ear; but if you wish to leam a little from 
notes, I am sure Mr. Clayton would gladly admit you 
to his classes. We meet on Wednesday evening at 
the chapel class-rooms, which are not far from y our 
father's house." 

**I think it likely you hâve a good voice," she 
added, venturing to repay Jacob's complimentary 
speech in kind, but judging solely from what little 
she had heard him speak, as he had not joined in the 
singing at the chapel that evening. 

"I hâve never sung a note," said Jacob. ** The 
Friends do not cultivate psalmody, and I hâve never 
before entered any other place of worship than 
theirs." 

"But now I hope we shall see you often," said 
Patty. " I hâve heard that your father has left the 
Society of Friends. No doubt they worship God in 
spirit and in truth ; but to me it has always ap- 
peared a cold and chilling worship. Did it not 
appear so to you ? " 

Jacob paused for a while to think the question over, 
and then said seriously, " I hâve not thought of the 
subject sufficiently to answer thee just now, but I will 
attend thy chapel for a season," — he wished to add, 
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solely because hîs fair listener asked liîm to do so ; but 
he feared the actual reason for his ready complîance 
would not please ter if stated openly, and he particu- 
larly desired to please her if he could. 

Patty looked up with a smile, which Jacob dreamt of 
for the next week, and said quickly, as she placed her 
hand on the latch of a neat little wicket leading into a 
garden, "Eemember, I shall expect to see you next 
Sabbath in our seat. This is my father's house, and 
thou art welcome ;" she had involuntarily fallen into 
the manner of speech of her companion, in her pleasure 
at the idea of seeing the stray sheep regnlarly attending 
chapel. 

She tripped Kghtly up the footpath which wound in 
and out amidst shrubs and rose-trees to the cottage door, 
and opened it by simply raising a latch. There were 
no burglars or thieves in the Dale in those days, and 
people never dreamt of locking up their houses during 
temporary absence on Sunday evenings. 

The two servant-girls who lived in the house were 
Wesleyans also, and regularly attended the chapel 
morning and evening, with their master and his 
family, and had followed closely on Patty's footsteps 
homeward, and now both appeared at the garden-gate. 
Thèse girls had enlivened the way home at first with 
serious converse on the stirring sermon they had 
heard from Mr. Slowman, and its spécial application 
to Jacob's father, and wondered how young Miss Patty 
would ** take up " so suddenly with the son of such a 
reprobate as they had heard spoken of as then on bad 
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intents at Babylon, which was in their opinion, without 
doubt, Kterally true, as they knew the place was 
mentioned in the Old Testament, and lùust exist some- 
where, for evil-disposed people like the old miller to 
fréquent. 

As their distance increased from the chapel, the 
effect of Mr. Slowman's exordium grew fainter, until 
they finally fell on a discussion as to the âges and 
heights of the young couple walking before them, 
ending in an argument as to the relative personal 
merits of Jacob and the Rev. Silas Clayton ; upon 
which they ulfimately found a verdict favourable to 
Jacob, who was at least a head taller than the young 
minister, not to speak of other advantages in good looks 
and breadth of shoulders. The conversation then lapsed 
into the worldly strain of Jacob's chance of inheriting 
the mill, as the only son and hoir of the man at 
Babylon, and of young Miss Patty having " a pretty 
penny" as the sole daughter of the well-to-do maltster ; 
and finally the two girls concluded in their own 
minds that no doubt it would shortly be a match, and 
a very good one ; and even got so far as to calculate on 
the number of months which would be requisite before 
the correct " company keeping '* would be over ; a 
subject on which they differed in opinion, — the elder 
girl, who had been already disappointed twice by fickle 
swains, considering six weeks quite long enough "if 
people only knew their own minds ; " the younger, 
who had only recently got a sweetheart, pleading for 
at least as many months. From this the discussion 
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shifted to the theological difficulty of celebrating 
marriage between a Quaker and a Wesleyan, involving 
doubts as to the validity of Quakers' marriages in 
gênerai, and tbe hope that Miss Patty would bring bim 
over to the chapel altogetber, in whicb her cbances of 
success as against the efforts of Mr. Slowman and bis 
colleague were " ail to notbing," in tbeir opinion. 

The subject of the dresses they woidd wear at the 
wedding was next exhaustively handled, and would no 
doubt bave given the girls fuU occupation for the next 
bour, had not their walk and conversation corne to an 
end at the same moment at the garden-gate, wherethey 
beheld the cause of ail tbeir castle-building standing, 
six feet in bis shoes, before them on the path, backed 
by the pretty figure of their young mistress, who was 
waiting discreetly for their advent before she entered 
the cottage with a stranger. 




CHAPTEE IX. 

THE PREACHER. 

" See yonder preacher to his people pass ! 
Borne up and swell'd by tabernacle gas ; 
Miich he dîsconrses and of varions points, 
Ail nnconnected — void of limbs and joints ; 
He rails, persuades, explains, and moves the will 
By fierce bold words, and strong meclianic skill." 

CRA.BBE. 

TT îs wonderfol how the thoughts of young women, 
■^ coming froin chapel on suminer evenings, run upon 
marrying and gîvîng in marriage. 

It may be that tlieir hearts turn to ail good things 
as a matter of course, affcer the profitable exhortations 
delivered to them by their spiritual pastors and mas- 
ters. Marriages are said to be made in heaven, and 
notwithstanding the ill success of some of the matri- 
monial unions in this lower world, and the existence of 
a Divorce Court in active opération, with a constant 
arrear of business, it is to be hoped the exceptions only 
prove the rule. 

The two girls who worked out the great problem of 
the lives of Jacob Grimshaw and Patty Maltby on that 
summer Sunday evening's walk, were, after ail, only • 
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acting on conclusions derived from past expérience, 
stimulated by secret sympathy on tlieir own parts, and 
were but représentatives of fifty other womenfolk, who 
took in at a glance the beginning and end of the eamest 
conversation between tbe two young people, who were 
themselves utterly unconscious of the kindly interest 
they excited in the bosoms of the female Methodists. 

Truly the star of the Eev. Silas Clayton was not in 
the ascendant that evening, and his tuning fork, with 
which he carefuUy pitched his voice ère he led off his 
favourite " six Unes eights," ought to hâve been a 
divining instrument, aiid warned him there was an 
enemy in the camp. I fear the lively interest taken 
by Patty Maltby in the salvation of this ail but lost 
sheep, left alone amongst ravenous wolves, whilst his 
erring parent was absent in that dreadful Babylon, 
and the extra number of inches in height which Pro- 
vidence has bestowed upon Jacob, added to his dark 
curling hair and brown eyes, as contrasted with the 
straight yellow locks and grey cat-like orbs of the 
youthftd pastor, will prove too many for poor Silas, 
who had hitherto made the most of his opportunities, 
in season and out of season, especially at those Wed- 
nesday evening music lessons, whereat, under his 
tuition, Patty played the new harmonium which had 
been covertly smuggled into the largest class-room of 
the chapel, and which the zealous minister hoped some 
day to introduce into the end gallery itsdf, with the 
view to improving the singing of the congrégation. 

Unfortunately there were serions objections to the 
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instrument on the part of his superintendent Mr. 
Slowman, who thought ît a dangerous innovation, and 
decided opposition from some of the " class leaders," 
who announced their intention, on hearing the first 
note from its keyboard, " there and then to lift their 
cushions and quit/* 

As the two girls passed Patty standing by the door- 
step, she quietly gave them some instructions as to the 
evening meal, called a " good tea " amongst the Dale 
folk, with which the soûls and bodies of the ministers 
and of her father and his guest were to be refreshed 
immediately, and then she proeeeded to show Jacob 
the beauties of the garden. The front of the cottage 
was covered with climbing roses, and there were many 
beautifiil standard spécimens amongst the walks. 
Jacob admired and praised everything, but saw only 
the Kttle graceful figure flitting to and fro amongst 
the flowers, and heard only the sweet tones of her 
voice. What she said he could not well remember, and 
did not clearly understand ; but he felt like a man in 
a pleasant dream, and answered mechanically. Patty 
feared the sermon had been too much for him, and 
attributed his absent manner to the émotion or anxiety 
she thought it had naturally excited in him on his 
father's account. 

At this moment they heard the footsteps and voices 
of the " preacher " and her father approaching the 
house, and in the next instant they appeared at the 
garden-gate, to which Patty ran to meet them. Mr. 
Maltby playfully chucked his daughter under the chin, 
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and made some pleasant allusion to the speed with 
whîcli she had carried off Jacob ; the mînister took her 
lîtt^e white hand between bis broad palms in an assumed 
împressive manner, and said with mock solemnity, 
" Wbat bave yon done with the stray lamb, Patty ? bave 
y ou prepared him for our supper with mint sauce ? ** 

. Patty was used to the pleasantries of Mr. Slow- 
man, who was never so cbeerful as immediately after he 
had preached bis most melancholy wamîng sermons. 
Jacob overbeard the lively observations of the two 
men, and the light manner of the minister, of whom 
he was previously somewhat in awe, jarred on bis 
excited frame of mind, and impressed him unfavour- 
ably. Tbey caught sight of him as tbey came up the 
winding footpath, and both approached and shook 
hands in a ^riendly manner. Mr. Maltby bade him 
heartily welcome to bis cottage, the minister Ukewise 
to bis cbapel, and hoped he shx)uld see him there often ; 
whilst Patty ran into the bouse to get rid of her bonnet, 
and to hasten the movements of her gossiping hand- 
maidens within, leaving the yoimg man to the care of 
the two men outside. Jacob had an instinctive dread 
of a renewal of the subject lately discoursed from the 
cbapel pulpit, but soon discovered that the Rev. Abel 
Slowman, in the garden of bis friend, was a very différent 
man from the excited preacber of half an hour since. 
Now he beamed ail over with smiles, and inquired 
kindly after Jacob's father, whom he had a little 
wbile ago represented as so black a sheep, condemned 
to drink those unpleasant waters of Marab. He never 
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• 
.once alluded to the lawsiiit, and was altogether so 

pleasant tliat Jacob began to doubt bis ears, and to 
wonder wbether be bad not been in error in bastily 
adopting a personal appKcation of tbe strongest pas- 
sages in tbat dreadful sermon. Jobn Maltby knew 
better, and expected ftJly tbat Mr. Slowman would 
be in tbe otber Une of business again before tbey 
separated, and tbat poor Jacob would bear more 
of tbe delinquencies of bis parent from tbe mild- 
looking man now deUcately regaling bis nostrils witb 
a moss-rose. 

In a little wbile Patty appeared again, divested of 
ber bonnet, and clad in a pretty wbite dress. Sbe 
tripped Kgbtly up to ber fatber, and bade tbem ail 
corné in to tea. 

Mr. Maltby asked if tbe junior minister bad 
arrived. 

Sîlas Clayton was expected to join tbe party affcer 
bis ministrations at tbe otber cbapel bigber up tbe 
Dale, and Patty answered sbyly tbat no doubt be 
would be tbere directly, as it was later tban usual. 

Jobn Maltby wound bis strong arm round bis 
daugbter's slender waist, and liffced ber playfuUy over 
tbe door-step, and tben be tumed to Jacob, and bade 
him corne in. 

Tbey entered tbe parleur of tbe cottage, wbicb 
looked out on tbe garden at tbe otber side, and bad 
deep casement Windows, wbicb were open. Jacob 
recognised at once an air of comfort and even luxury 
in tbe apartment, in contrast witb tbe bare waUs and 
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uncarpeted floors of his father's house. Not the 
cottage subsequently built, and already described, but 
an older résidence a Kttle nearer to the mill, in wbicli 
he resîded in those days. On the walls were hung 
several good engravings, one of which particnlarly 
struck Jacob, being a plate representing the infant 
John Wesley saved from the fiâmes of a buming 
house by a man on a ladder. 

There were also represented striking events in the 
lives of the earKer ministers, Charles Wesley, Whit- 
field, and others, who, like Saint Paul, appeared to hâve 
been " in périls oft ; " and there was a wonderful sheet 
of portraits comprising ail the eminent men of the sect, 
from the time of their great founder down to a récent 
period, arranged in radiating Unes around the quaint 
central bust of the pious little Oxford divine who first 
unintentîonally raised their banner of Dissent. Mr. 
Slowman extended his index finger towards this 
engraving, which was inscribed **Worthies of Wes- 
leyanism,'' and tuming to Jacob, said — 

** Wonderful men, sir — the sait of the earth. When 
shall we look upon their like again ? — ^not, forsooth, in 
thèse degenerate days, when the rules and practice of 
our Society are being sadly relaxed, and our faith is 
waxing cold. That was a great event, sir," he con- 
tinued, pointing to the engraving depicting the rescue 
of the infant Wesley ; " the prince of the power of the 
air did his worst there, sir, but could not prevail. 
Where would religion hâve been in this country, sir, 
had it been otherwise ? " 
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Mr. Slowman was warming up to éloquence, but was 
suddenly interrupted. 

" Do you take sugar in your tea, Mr. Grimshaw ? " 
said Patty, now seated at the table, and anxious to 
create a diversion, to protect Jacob from a second 
sermon ont of chapel. 

Jacob was glad of lier intervention, as it saved him 
from the necessity of answering Mr. Slowman's queries, 
which he imagined it was necessary to do, although 
that éloquent man, once be got a fair start and a good 
listener, would bave run on in tbe interrogative form 
for an bour witbout expecting a reply. 

Now tbat tbe minister was suddenly puUed up by 
Patty, be fell naturally into bis ligbter vein, and 
seated bimself by tbe young lady at tbe tea- table. 

" I am sure Mr. Grimsbaw will not want anytbing 
to sweeten bis tea from your bands. Miss Patty," be 
said gaily. 

Jacob answered for bimself, on tbe contrary, tbat be 
wisbed for " two lumps," and Patty banded bim bis tea 
sweetened in accordance witb bis request, witbout 
noticing Mr. Slowman's old-fasbioned compliment. 
Sbe helped tbat wortby man next, and made no useless 
inquiries as to bis taste. Sbe knew from long expé- 
rience tbat be liked an abundance of sugar, and of ail 
otber good tbings, wbenever be could get tbem, wbicb 
was not very often. Jobn Maltby added tbe quantity 
he desired for bimself, and looked across tbe table at 
bis friend in an expectant manner. Tbe minister, wbo 
bad been so dexterously interrupted by Patty, im- 
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mediately remembered he had not saîd grâce, and, 
springing to hîs feet, poured forth a long bénédiction 
over the heads of the party, the length being specially 
increased as an atonement for bis previous forget- 
fulness. 

Patty was begînning to bave fears for tbe vanisbîng 
beat of tbe tea, and to repent of ber manœuvre, wben 
one of ber maids appeared to tbe rescue witb a covered 
disb of beefsteaks in one band, and of broiled bam and 
poacbed eggs in tbe otber. Tbé girl stopped wben 
sbe entered tbe room, and remained reverently 
listening. 

Now, Mr. Slowman was not so absorbed in bis devo- 
tional exercises but tbat bis eye could rest witb affec- 
tionate expectation on tbose two cover-disbes. He bad 
breakfasted early and scantily enougb at borne in tbe 
morning, and bad tasted but little since ; be bad been 
preacbing and singtng and prayîng for eigbt or ten 
bours ; be was accustomed to take a good deal of 
violent exercise in tbe pulpit, bitting out bard rigbt 
and left wben denouncing tbe unbappy reprobates 
wbose tum it was to be so dealt witb as a waming 
to otbers ; occasionally soaring aloft on tiptoe witb up- 
raised bands, wben leading bis flock in tbe spirit to 
tbeir final resting place above, or banging perilously 
over tbe edge of tbe pulpit witb bis rigbt band pointing 
downwards to tbe otber place, wbicb be so often 
declared would be tbe eternal abode of sucb as repented 
tbem not ; and on tbis aftemoon, as we bave seen, be 
bad exceeded a little on Jacob's account, and was more 
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tlian usually exliausted — therefore he suddenly termi- 
nated the grâce, and tumed with alacrity to the eatables, 
to which he was asaisted by Mr. Maltby. 

Jacob Grimsliaw addressed himself to the task of 
helpîng Patty, who diUgently kept up the supply of 
tea, and then for twenty minutes the pleasant rattle of 
knives and forks accompanied the génial conversation 
led by the host and Mr. Slowman. 

The latter was now in his happiest vein. He told 
some amusing anecdotes of members of his flock, and 
handled their peculiarities with broad humour ; he 
joked with Patty about the extra liberty she enjoyed 
during her mother's absence from home, and slyly 
hoped she would make a good use of it ; and having 
made considérable havoc amongst the beefsteaks, as 
the more solid fouhdation of his meal, was inwardly 
debating with himself the wisdom of entering on the 
lighter subject of ham and eggs, when his quick ear 
detected the footsteps of his coUeague on the doorstep. 




CHAPTEE X. 

SILAS CLAYTON. 

" Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power 
By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had leamed to prize, 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise." 

GOLDSMITH. 

rpHE Eev. Silas Clayton, like one who was borne 
dead on a bier and raised to Kfe agaîn in a city 
called Nain over eighteen hundred years ago, "was 
the only son of his mother, and she was a widow." 

His father had died when he was very young, but 
this loss had been compensated for by the unusual 
dévotion and care of his remaining parent, who, though 
in narrow circumstances, had pinched and saved, and 
watched and prayed, in order that he might be educated 
and devoted to the Wesleyan ministry, of which per- 
suasion she had been ail her life a consistent member. 
He had endeavoured to repay her care and self-denial 
by striving earnestly to accomplish the end she had in 
view, and after an inexpensive but sound English 
éducation in a country town, had " taken his Divinity 
lectures" under one of the leading lights of the denomi- 
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nation, and then entered heart and soûl upon the dutîes 
of hîs calling. He was not gifted with great mental 
abiUties, and bis physical appearance was somewhat 
against him ; but in fervent zeal and earnest hard-work- 
ing efforts for the spiritual goodof those committed to his 
charge, he had but few equals amongst the brethren. 

The itinérant System adopted by the founders of 
the Wesleyan Church, and still scrupulously adhered 
to, is no doubt bénéficiai to the younger miaisters, as 
it gives them enlarged expériences of life, and brings 
them into contact with fresh and varying influences 
during successive changes from one circuit to another. 

The nominal rule was, that the ministry should 
change in each circuit annually, but in practice it is 
extended to a three years* System. The additional 
expense and the particular discomfort entailed on the 
married ministers by constant changes of résidence is 
a serions evil, and one calling loudly for reform ; but of 
ail the forms of Dissent in existence, Wesleyanism is 
the most tenacious of its customs and practices. 

The Lauterdale Circuit was a scattered one, and in- 
volved considérable locomotion on the part of the 
ministers. It was the first on which Silas Clayton had 
been engaged, and he was much beloved by the local 
Society ; he had now spent a year amongst them under 
the charge of Mr. Slowman, and the leaders had duly 
petitioned the Conférence in ordêr that both their 
shepherds might remain for the second and third years. 

They were provided with one indiffèrent horse to aid 
them both in their journeyings, but the Rev. Abel 
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Slowman being addicted to reading in the saddle, had 
let him down so often, that it was perilous any longer 
to venture on his back ; consequently tbe yoiinger 
minister generally preferred to walk. Tbere were 
scoflfers even in tbe Dale wbo stated that the brute had 
acquired from bis masters a constant babit of falling on 
his knees to pray; and certainly tbe knees of tbe 
animal and tbose of the trousers of bis riders had a 
common point of resemblance in a whitish colour there- 
abouts, which was évidence of much contact witb tbe 
ground on tbe part of ail three. » 

It was on account of tbis weakness of tbe Society's 
steed that Mr. Clayton had to dépend on his own legs 
for bis movements on tbe Sunday evening referred to 
in tbe last chapter ; be had preacbed three sermons in 
three différent places, and as some of the faitbful wonld 
persist in foUowing him about from one place of worsbip 
to another, be was thereby prohibited from repeating 
the same sermon twice over. He had also held several 
" prayer meetings " and met several " classes" — a term 
used when the members of the Society assemble together 
to narrate their " expérience," receiving little printed 
tickets from the class leaders, testifying that tbey bave 
dnly attended, and bave paid a penny a week as " class 
money," which, taken together, constitute the test of 
** membership." On tbis Sunday ail tbe outlying duty 
had fallen to his share, and be had walked over a good 
deal of ground on very slight sustentation. It was, 
therefore, witb a feeling of relief that be turned bis face 
in tbe direction of Mr. Maltby's cottage, at tbe close of 
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liîs labours, in pleasant anticipation of the substantial 
repast lie knew to be invariably provided in that 
hospitable abode, but in the still warmer hope of feast- 
ing bis eyes on the features of John Maltby's pretty 
daughter. On this occasion his route lay over a steep 
hill, at the foot of which some brick works were in 
opération. The brickmakers engaged therein were a 
reckless, ignorant lot of men and women, and were 
looked upon as heathens or worse by the Dale people. 

The young minister had gone amongst them and 
tried to induce them to corne to chapel, or at least to 
listen to his exhortations at their homes. 

In reply, they had asked him for " the price of a pot 
of béer ail round," and finding him obdurate in re- 
fusai, and indeed unable to comply, owing to the slender 
state of his finances, even if he had been incKned to do 
80, they had jeered athim and driven him forth from 
their neighbourhood, threatening to send brickbats at 
his head if he came again. 

He had knelt down then and there on the hillside, 
and prayed eamestly for them, " that this sin might 
not be laid to their charge," and determined he would 
visit them again when next in that part of the country, 
hoping that in the meantime their hearts might be 
changed ; and although on the présent occasion he was 
very hungry and tired, and feared he would be late for 
the pleasant evening meal at Mr. Maltby's, he felt that 
he could not now pass by without fulfiUing his duty to 
his Master. Therefore, he approached the camping 
ground of the enemy once more, having some fear of 
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the threatened brickbats before his eyes, but prepared 
to do his best, and to face the worst. 

As he drew near to the place, he observed a number 
of boys, the sons of the workmen and workwomen, — who 
"^ere seldom or ever lawftdly married, and were often 
difficult to distingnish as to sex, by dress or appearance 
or language, — engaged in their favourite pastime of 
" chuck-farthing/' in which occupation they spent their 
Sunday holiday, whenever the more interesting amuse- 
ment of a " dog-fighf or a **main of cocks" was not on 
hand. He thought thèse lads were specially separated 
from their more hardened parents and placed in his 
road in order that he might do them good, and calling 
them around him, immediately pulled out his Testament 
and read them a chapter, to which they appeared to 
listen attentively, being astonished for the moment at 
the novelty of the proceeding, and in the expectation 
that some "conjuring'' or possibly a distribution of 
hal^ence would resuit. 

When this was ended, he sang a hymn, first pitching 
his voice as usual with his inséparable tuning fork, 
which proceeding struck them as the beginning of the 
" conjuring,'' and brought them ail crowding round 
about him. 

This performance concluded, he told them he would 
soon come again, and then prepared to go his way re- 
joicing. One of the biggest and dirtiest of the lads 
hère stepped forward and rudely demanded " coppers," 
but being made to understand with difficulty that Mr. 
Clayton's gifts were spiritual and not carnal, inquired 
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of him wîth seeming eamestness wliether lie was bound 
for the Pale or net ? On receivîng an affirmative reply, 
the lad tumed round to his companions and made a 
hideous grimace, to winch they replied by closing an eye 
apiece. He then undertook to show the wearied gentle- 
man a short eut, which he stated " *ud saave a good 
two miles/* Silas Clayton had always suspected there 
must be some other better path than that steep rough 
way over the hills which he had foUowed heretofore, and 
he readily accepted the proffered guidance of the boy 
with gratitude, as undoubted évidence of his having made 
some impression on thèse rough lads in his first effort. 
The urchin made strange motions behind his back with 
his thumbs, which were quickly understood by the dirty 
imps behind him, who allowed the young minister and 
his guide to proceed alone by the newly-discovered 
footpath which apparently led round the base of the 
hill. When they had travelled some distance, the boy 
intimated that if the gentleman coiitinued right on in 
the track before him, he would soon come out close to 
his destination, and was rewarded for his assistance 
and advice with -a penny and some good words ; after 
which he flew back like the wind to his companions, 
and resumed with them the pastime in which they had 
been interrupted. 

Poor Silas toiled on for a full hour in the same 
path, which was a muddy one, without any satisfac- 
tory resuit, seeing no appearance of the Dale, or of 
his expectant friend's cottage ; and yet there had 
been no chance of error on his part — he had seen no 
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other path leadîng out of this one since thé boy 
departed. At length he discovered by the position of 
the sinking sun that his progress was away from bis 
destination instead of towards it, and in a few minutes 
he came again upon tbe spot on whicb be bad read 
and sang to tbe young brickmakers, and bebeld tbat 
juvénile community still engaged in tbeir spéculative 
opérations, in wbicb bis penny bad cbanged many 
times from one dirty pair of bands to anotber. 

Tbey received bim witb a sbout and a kind of war 
dance, bis quondam guide screaming above tbe otbers 
bis congratulations on bis safe circuit of tbe bill, 
the young vagabond baving intentionally set bim on a 
wrong patb, as an extra amusement for bis fellows and 
in revenge for supposed stinginess. 

Silas perceived tbat be bad been wilfiiUy deceived, 
and proceeded witb a sad beart and weary lûnbs on bis 
original route, bis faitb in buman nature, and especially 
in tbe nature of brickmakers, considerably sbaken. 

It was tbus, dejected and weary^ travel-stained and 
bungry, tbat be entered tbe cottage of Mr. Maltby, 
just in time for tbe last of tbe beefsteaks and otber 
good tbings tbere provided, but witb an overdue appetite, 
and a sensé of dépression to wbicb bis pale countenance 
bore évidence. 

On tbe présent occasion it bas been noticed tbat Mrs. 
Maltby was not présent at tbe entertainment ; sbe bad 
recently gone to Oxford to admtnister motberly counsel 
to ber only son, Edward, wbo bad creditably passed 
from an excellent public scbool to a collège in tbe great 
centre of learning. 
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She had reluctantly consented to this course at his 
urgent request, with many misgivings and after much 
eamest, anxious prayer for guidance, having ever before 
her mind the picture of Oxford as it was in the days of 
the great founder of the Society, whose teachîng and 
doctrines she loved, and who she believed had been 
much persecuted by the unrighteous Oxonians. 

John Maltby had made no opposition whatever ; on 
the contrary, he rather favoured the proposai, and 
readily supplied the requisite fiinds. The welfare of his 
son and daughter was naturally very dear to him, and 
the thing he hadmost at heart in thisworld next to his 
love for his wife. 

He had received but a limited éducation himself, and 
felt the disadvantage ail his life ; he therefore deter- 
mined that his children should hâve ail the advantages 
in that line which money could give them, and he had 
sufficient reliance on his son's character to trust him 
with confidence even to a worse place than Oxford was 
then reputed to be amongst Dissenters. 

He also relied mùch on the advice of the leamed man 
in whose charge he had first placed the youth, who spoke 
of him in terms of praise, and strongly urged that he 
should be allowed to take his degree. 

John Maltby was a consistent Wesleyan. He gave 
cheerfiilly and liberally of his means to the cause, and 
was none the poorer in conséquence ; he was a regular 
attendant at chapel and at class meeting, where his 
happy, thankful spirit cheered many a desponding 
brother; his house was always open to receive the 
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ministers, and many good things found theîr way from 
his well-stocked larder to tlie scantily supplied shelves 
of Mrs. Slowman, up at Lawley ; but he was neither 
narrow-minded nor bigoted, and was ready to admit that 
good things could corne out of Oxford as well as from 
other places. Indeed, when in strange cities on his 
business journey s, he generally went to the Established 
Church, or sat humbly under the minister of any other 
Protestant commimity of whom he heard a good report, 
and enjoyed the services equally well whether they 
were conducted by men in surplices and bands or by 
' individuals clad in plain black cloth. 

His Bible was his rule of faith, and he knew it 
almost by heart from cover to cover, but he never 
travelled without a Prayer Book, and was willing to 
admit ail that could be demanded of him by the 
stoutest Churchman regarding that wonderful com- 
position, always excepting the Athanasian Creed, which 
he invariably tore out. 

With ail this, he was spoken of in the Society as 
"rather lax," and he had been taken to task by a 
deputation from the leaders' meeting, and preached at 
by his friend and guest, Mr. Slowman, as to that going 
up to Oxford of his son. The preacher had taken for 
his text on that occasion, "Come out from among them 
andbe ye separate," and had alluded strongly totouch- 
ing pitch and other défilements, and also to the mis- 
fortunes and death of Eli, at which Mrs. Maltby had 
been much afiected, and had snified and sobbed audibly 
before the congrégation. Nevertheless, Edward Maltby 
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had gone to Magdalene Collège at liis father's expense, 
and with his consent and blessing. 

Good accounts had corne of tte young man from the 
dons and magnâtes of that vénérable institution, and 
especîally froûi his tutor. He had taken a prize for an 
essay, and passed his " little go" with crédit, and when 
he retumed to the paternal abode in the vacation he 
was cheerful and happy, although somewhat pale and 
thin ; but it was noticed that he shrugged his shoulders 
at one of Mr. Slowman's finest passages as he sat in the 
family seat at chapel. It was also observed that he had 
twice excused himself from attendance on some slight 
plea, when that good man had specially prepared a 
sermon intended for his waming and édification ; and, 
alas ! he had been seen on the same Sunday entering 
the ivy-covered porch of the church at Lawley by one 
of Mr.Slowman's sharp-eyed daughters, left at home to 
mind the baby. 

On the whole, the Society at Lauterdale shook its 
head about » Edward Maltby's collège éducation, and 
said, " no good would come of it ;'' but so long as his 
father subscribed so largely to the chapel fonds, and 
was so libéral in gifts and hospitality to the ministers, 
it was deemed best to shut the Society's eyes to the 
évident " falling away/' 

Now, there was one man who would neither shut his 
eyes nor hold his peace, but who had decided to lift up 
his testimony against it, and that man was Silas Clay ton. 
He had gravely consulted his superintendent on the 
subject, as a matter of duty, and had been affectionately 
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counselled to stay his hand. Mr. Slowman did not and 
could not approve of the matter, but he counselled 
prayer and supplication alone on behalf of the young 
man in danger. Silas wrestled much in prayer on his 
account, but his heart was hot within him, and he could 
not refrain any longer. 

His very love for Patty added fuel to the fire that con- 
sumed him ; he could not rest day or night whilst her 
brother, whom he hoped one day would be his brother 
also, remained unconverted aiid a " dweller in the city 
of the plain ;" that was to say, in Oxford, whose teach- 
îng his soûl abhorred, and thus he had at length run 
înto collision with Edward Maltby, and had corne off 
second-best in the encounter. 

The young Oxford student could remain silent when 
he pleased, and could keep his temper in controversy, 
but Silas could do neither one nor the other. The 
former had a cool head, and perhaps a somewhat 
cold heart; the latter was on flame both in head 
and heart at once. Edward Maltby was aiready a 
trained and skilful logician, cunning at fence and apt 
at laying pitfalls for his adversary; Silas Clayton 
despised ail reasoning in the face of révélation, and 
did not know when his arguments were reduced to 
absurdities. 

Tbe little polemical duel was fought out before the 
other members of the family one Sunday evening after a 
"good tea," of which the Oxford student, who was rather 
ascetic in diet, scarcely partook at ail. On that occa- 
sion Mrs. Maltby was borne away by the fiery éloquence 
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of the young mînister, and his ready, fluent quotatîons 
from the only book he belîeved in or cared for ; her 
husband, on the other hand, took pride and pleasure 
in the skill and casuistry of his son, even when he 
could not conscientiously agrée with him ; and as for 
the son himself, he came to the hasty conclusion that 
Silas Clayton was a hot-brained, shallow zealot, in 
which he did the young man much injustice. Zealous 
he was no doubt, but he was by no means shallow, and 
had in him the rare stuff of which saints and martyrs 
are made. 

As for Patty, she loved them both pretty much in 
the same way, and tried to bridge over the chasm with 
the olive branches of peace ; but however well she suc- 
ceeded with Mr. Clayton, who would hâve gone barefoot 
to Jérusalem in her service, and could not bear malice 
in the slightest degree, and who really had his opponent's 
welfare at heart, she found her brother's opinion of 
Silas grew worse instead of better, and therefore she 
quietly dropped the subject. 

Mrs. Maltby deeply reverenced, if she did not abso- 
lutely worship, the young mînister ; she believed that 
ail he had said of that dreadful Oxford was gospel, or 
next to it, and that mîsfortune would come of the place 
sooner or later. Her dearest wish was^ that her 
son should grow up such an one as Silas Clayton, and 
become a bright and shining light in the ministry of 
the Wesleyan Church, outside which she scarcely 
believed any one could be saved. 

Her son so far agreed with her as to décide on adopt- 
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ing the profession of a clergyman, but privately deter- 
mined that he would fight iinder the banner of the 
Establishment ; but for some time he wisely kept that 
resolution to himself, on the principle that " sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof." At length, however, 
he wrote her a letter from Oxford announcing his 
intention, which she secretly wept over, and then carried 
into her eloset, and spread out, like Hezekiah, before 
the Lord. Afterwards, in silence, she had taken her 
departure from Lauterdale to see the writer face to 
face. 




CHAPTER XI. 

THE PERKS FAMILY. 

" This ifl the ancient stock by Wesley led — 
They the pure body, he the révérend head ; 
AU innovation they with dread décline ; 
Their John the elder was the John divine : 
Hence — still their moving prayer, the melting hymn, 
The varied accent, and the active limb." 

Cbabbe. 

TT was on account of the absence of her mother at 
Oxford that Patty Maltby presided at the tea-table, 
and did the hononrs so gracefully on the occasion 
referred to in the last chapter. The conversation had 
been Kght and cheerfiil during the meal. Mr. Slow- 
man was actually briUiant as he imbibed his fourth cup 
of tea when his tired and dejected junior made his 
appearance. Somehow, his advent acted as a damper 
on the rising spirits of the party. He was unusually 
silent and unusually late, and he looked very wearied 
and unhappy. Hitherto Silas Clayton had generally 
contrived on Sunday evenings to be the first to reach 
Rose Cottage, which was the name of Mr. Maltby's 
pretty résidence, and was rewarded for his extra 
punctuality by a nice half hour with Patty alone in 
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the garden, in which he had what our American 
cousins call " a good time/' 

They discoursed on tliose occasions on tte practica- 
bility of improving the singîng at the chapel, and 
of the difficulty experienced with one Perks, who, 
although a pious young man and devoted to the cause, 
had a voice which much resembled the lowing of a 
cow in distress ; also of the still greater difficulty 
existing with Mrs. Perks, whom Perks had married 
chiefly on account of his admiration for her musical 
acquirements, and who had a habit of " scooping up " 
at the end of verses, and invariably sang dreadfully out 
of tune ; further of the utter hopelessness of reforming 
Miss Perks, the unmarried sister of the aforesaid, aged 
twenty-six and upwards, who used " grâce notes and 
twirls," and whose shrill pipe was always distinctly 
heard throughout the chapel when every other voice 
was taking "three bars rest ;" or, as Patty very 
correctly described it, " Miss Perks was unfortunately 
addicted to skirling." Patty had been taught to play 
the piano, and to sing from music, and she had a sweet 
clear voice, and good taste in using it. Her father had 
recently purchased for her a good instrument, at that 
time an expensive luxury, and one rarely seen in the 
houses of strict Wesleyans. 

Silas Clayton was an enthusiast about sacred music. 
Thus between the two young persons there was a com- 
mon subject of interest ; but Mr. Slowman had set his 
face against ail innovations in this line, and condemned 
the harmonium presented to the chapel by Mr. Maltby 
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to remain in the chilling privacy of the large class- 
room, where it was used in the " musical exercises " to 
which Patty had invited Jacob Grimshaw. Now, in 
order to subdue tbe exubérant melody of the Perks 
family, and if possible to mitigate their peculiarities, 
Patty bad induced her mother to. invite them, with 
other neighbours who were members of the society, to 
join the Sabbath evening reunions at Rose Cottage; 
and so when the wants of her guests had been satisfied 
— an easy task that evening, so far as Silas Clayton was 
coneemed — Patty retired to the cheerful little drawing- 
room, and the companionship of her piano, there to 
await and reçoive her friends who had been invited to 
close the evening with prayer and praise, in which 
profitable occupation many of them had spent every 
hour of the day excepting the short intervais devoted 
to meals — old Wesleyans as a rule being absolute 
cormorants in the line of prayer meetings on Sunday, 
and finding neither pleasure nor profit in any other 
employment. 

Job Perks was simply a foreman blacksmith, in the 
employ of the Dale Company. He was a hardworking, 
industrious, but rather stupid-looking young man, over 
six feet in height, with a very rough bullet-shaped 
head, large ears and mouth, and huge hands and feet, 
which indicated a tendency to his further development 
in size and strength as he advanced in years. 

He worked in a separate forge at the foot of the Dale, 
near the company's wharves, and his business was to 
weld the scrap iron brought up, as a return freight, by 
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the barges from Bristol, into " faggots and bars " for use 
in the works. 

For tlis purpose he had în the building in which he 
laboured a huge old-fashioned tilt-hammer, the helve 
of which, weighing about a ton, was attached to a large 
wooden spling beam raised by water-power. He was 
paid by contract for his work, and made a good thing 
of it ; but thére were few of the Dale workmen who 
cared for the situation, even with ail its émoluments^ — 
firstly, because the forge was isolated from the works ; 
and secondly, because those who worked constantly,at 
the "tilt," and heard its dull heavy thuds on the 
anvil block ail day long, invariably became deaf. Job 
Perks was not very deaf as yet, but was said to be 
" rather hard of hearing,'' and perhaps that fact would 
account for his exceptional liking for the high " skirl- 
ing '^ of his wife and sister, whose voices he could not 
otherwise hâve heard so well. Perks was a steady- 
going member of the Society, regular in his attendance, 
" eamest in the cause,'' jealous of innovations, willing 
to subscribe liberally of his means to the support of the 
ministry, according as the Giver of ail good had blessed 
him, and determined to hâve his money's worth out of 
the ministers on ail occasions. He could read very 
little himself, but he delighted in listening to the 
shrill voice of his sister, after working hours, in the 
evening in his cottage, when she screamed into his car 
passages from such books as " Bunyan's Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress," " Law's Sôrious Call," or the sermons of Mr. 
Wesley, which, with the "Missionary Notices" in many 
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volumes, constituted his lîbrarjr. It was, perhaps, on 
this account that Miss Perks had remained a fixture in 
the family, and thus she repaid the food and raiment snp- 
pHed to lier by her brother. She was an angular-looking 
woman, with a painfuUy pîous and rather raelancholy 
aspect, always clad in seedy black, and having a weedy 
washed-out appearance» The chief delight of her lîfe 
was to invent puzzling theological problems for the 
ministers ; such as inquiries into the ultimate fate of 
the partieular pillar of sait into which Lot' s wife was 
converted, or as tp the feelings of the unfortunate 
whale npon whom Jonah was quartered for three days 
and nights, without fire or food or candlelight ; and 
with thèse weighty matters on her mind she would make 
journeys on foot up to Lawley, and seek private inter- 
views with Mr. Slowman, whom failing, she would 
apply to Silas Clayton as second-best opinion on the 
momentous questions at issue. If Silas eould bring 
himself to hating any one, it certainly would hâve been 
Miss Perks ; and on this Sunday evening, when he had 
been misled by that young vagabond brickmaker, and 
had lost his appetite and his dinner and tea together, 
his Christian temper was destined to further trials at 
her hands in the drawing-room of Rose Cottage, where 
the Perks family, clad in their " go-to-meeting best 
clothes,'' were now asserabled, with several worthy 
members of the society, to hear some " further spiritual 
counsel" from Mr. Slowman and his colleague ère 
they retired to rest. 

On this occasion the gentlemen did not join the 
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ladies in the drawîng-room as piinctually as usual. 
Patty endeavoured to amuse the meeting in the mean- 
time by playîng over a pièce of sacred music, painftdly 
acquired by many honrs' praetice at school ; but thereby 
she incurred tbe spécial displeasure of the Perks 
family, who had corne to an unanimous vote in their 
own abode, ère they set out from thence, that on this even- 
ing they would make a decided stand, and rebel against 
the new tunes and the musical teaching of Mr. Clay- 
ton, and would sing the hynms according to the ancient 
manner and custom as understood by them and others 
who had been in the Dale before Mr. Clayton or Miss 
Maltby were born, and hoped to be there after them. 

Meanwhile a slight discussion on the same subject 
was being carried on in the parleur between Mr. 
Slowman and his coUeague. Rumeurs of the dis- 
pleasure of the leaders and older members had been 
borne to the ears of the superintendent, and on one 
occasion in the very chapel itself the old hands and the 
new pupils had an unseemly struggle for the mastery 
in ** raising the hymn," — one party, led by the Perks 
faction, starting with "a lively measure," the other 
with a solemn slow tune recently introduced. The 
" lively measure " being something like the Canadian 
Beat Song at the double, was easily joined in by the 
majority, and of course soon extinguished the rival 
melody, but not without a struggle, and the discord 
thus produced had alarmed Mr. Slowman, who was now 
speaking like a father to Silas on the subject. At 
another time the young minister would hâve bowed his 
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head in gentle submîssîon ; but on the présent occasion 
his wounded spirit chafed agaînst the seeming înterdict 
of the superintendent, and there was évidence of a 
slîght conflict of opinion in the drawn rigid muscles of 
his face, and the light in his eyes, when he entered the 
* drawing-room. 

Silas Clayton had lean jaws and a rather large 
mouth, with very prominent teeth. When his spirit 
was excited or vexed, he had a habit of drawing back 
his thin lips, and exposing his large white teeth in two 
formidable rows. Before he commenced his most 
powerfiil and thrilling sermons — and occasionally he 
preached like one inspired — ^he had a trick of throwing 
back his head and tuming it slowly from side to side, 
so as to note the particular soûls who sat under him, 
with especial referencQ to their individual comfort or 
warning in his address. 

His face wore an aflfectionate smile as his eyes swept 
slowly through the chapel. Cynical people said they 
rested last and most lovingly on John Maltby's pew ; 
but be that as it may, on such occasions he was at his 
best, and the congrégation knew and felt it. On this 
evening his teeth were out, and his head thrown back, 
as he strode into the room, but the smile was wanting. 
Mr. Slowman followed with the troubled aspect of one 
who feel& thimder in the air. Mr. Maltby detained 
Jacob in the parleur for a few minutes on private affairs. 

Mr. Maltby was in the position of the Scotch cattle 
dealer who abhorred Sunday trading, but was tempted 
occasionally to- open a bargain with a neighbour 
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retumîng from the kîrk wîth the pkrase, " supposing 
it was Monday." He never did business of any kind 
on Sunday, but on the présent occasion he wanted to 
speak to Jacob on a matter of importance, and also to 
inquire into the young man's présent occupation with 
a view to his benefit, on the principle that a certain 
nameless personage would look after him and his idle 
hands if not forestalled ; and with the latter motive 
uppermost, yet with some compunctions, he opened 
the conversation thus : — 

" Jacob, my youiygf friend, what are you about thèse 
days — work or play, lad, eh ? " 

" Thou art aware, no doubt, that the mill is stopped 
in conséquence of my father's lawsuit with the Dale 
Company," replied Jacob. " In his absence I can find 
no work to do; our books are ail made up, and the 
mill is empty, and idle like myself." 

" A bad business, lad," said Mr. Maltby ; " how long 
does your father mean to keep down the sluices ? " 

"TJntil he has obtained justice from the Court," 
replied Jacob in a decided tone. 

" That I fear will be neither before nor after Christ- 
mas, my friend," said Mr. Maltby, with a little severity . 
"Your father did a bad day's work when he took 
coimsel of that man Quetchett, and I fear the case will 
not come out of Chancery until your head and mine 
are grey, lad, if we live to see it. Is there any use in 
speaking to him as a friend ?" he inquired ; " and 
when is he likely to retum home again ? " 

" Truly I know not," said Jacob, sadly ; " he is in 
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London, and writes but seldom, but he says he will not 
start the mîll again until he bas obtained a decree. I 
wîsb tbat he had not so hastily decided as to the mill ; 
for, as thou sayest, a décision may be far off, and justice 
is slow at best, and father is a man who changeth not. It 
has caused me much perplexity, and I would I had some 
usefiil employment if it were but to occupy my mind." 

John Maltby had now obtained ail the information he 
required. First, as to the mill, so long as it remained 
idle, flour would be scarce in the Dale, and would be an 
article he might profitably invest in ; therefore he made 
a mental note, with a slight twinge of conscience, that, 
"supposing itwasMonday," he would ordera fresh supply 
from Bristol — a resolution he carried out before eight 
o'clock next moming, when three of his largest barges 
were ordered to drop down the river for spécial cargoes. 

Before he closed the conférence he tumed his good- 
natured thoughts to the perplexed young man before 
him, and the necessity of intercepting the active enemy 
of soûls in his case, and said kindly, " Give me a call 
early to-morrow moming, Jacob; we must find thee 
something to do, lad." He then laid his hand on the 
young man's shoulder and gently pushed him towardi3 
thedrawing-room, from whence the first lines of theopen- 
ing hymn were issuing, and to John Maltby's practised 
ear they sounded as if there was something wrong. 

On entering the room, which was well lit, Jacob 
perceived a number of strangers assembled, each one 
holding a thick red hymn-book. 

Patty was seated at the piano, and had her back to 
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hîm. Silas Clayton stood beside her ready to turn 
over the leaves of the music, and ratlier ignoring the 
malcontents seated stiffly round the walls. The first 
start had been a failure ; the Perks family had hung 
back, and then commenced together in a différent key 
when the rest were well away. Confusion first and 
silence afterwards were the results. At this moment 
John Maltby and his yoiing friend entered, and the 
latter took a seat near the door, somewhat dazzled by 
the Hghts, after the darkness of the room they had left, 
and feelîng a little ont of place and embarrassed. Mr. 
Slowman rejoiced at the appearance of the host, whose 
strong mellow voice and cheerful manner would, he 
hoped, lead the assembly into good temper. He there- 
fore read the first verse again, and Mr. Maltby sang it 
with a will, standing in the centre of the room, and 
beating time with his right hand. The Perks party 
were for the moment overawed and silent ; to beard the 
master of the house on his own drawing-room carpet 
was more than they dared so early in the evening, and 
thus the first hymn was got through successfully. 
After this came a chapter in the Bible, read by 
Silas, who unfortunately chose the fourth of the Epistle 
of Saint James to the Twelve Tribes scattered abroad, 
commencing, " From whence come wars and fightings 
among you ? " The face of Perks, who had looked out 
the place in his own pocket Bible, wore an ominous 
frown ; Miss Perks nudged her sister-in-law violently 
in the side, to call her attention to the spécial chapter 
selected. Mr. Slowman speedily interposed with 
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prayer, and dîverted the tliouglits of his hearers once 
more by allusions to "the lost slieep ; '' but wben tbey 
looked up to see the effect of the exordium on tbe animal 
in question, it was perceived he had taken advantage 
of lis position near the door to slip quietly away — ^a 
step whicli led to an immédiate référence to "deaf 
adders," after which they were ail evidently tlirown 
back on the original difficulty as to tbe singîng. 

It was now Mr. Clayton'sturn to sélect the hymn. 
He gave out, "0 for a thousand tongues to sing/* 
and pronoimced in a firm decided voice the word 
" French," as the key to the measure, of which Patty 
struck the first few chords. Miss Perks audibly 
uttered " Martyrs," and both sides set off on their own 
hooks, wîth opposition tunes. There are no two 
Methodist airs which differ more essentially in style 
than those quoted above ; violent discord was the resuit. 
Patty ceased to play ; John Maltby flushed up to the 
eyes, and frowned at Miss Perks as the open leader of 
the opposition. Silas Clayton's teeth were dangerously 
prominent. Mr. Slowman crossed the room to say a 
word of remonstrance in the ear of Perks, who imme- 
diately became altogether deaf . The superintendent then 
looked appealingly to Silas, and said aloud, " Let it be 
' Martyrs.' " Patty played the new tune, and the Perks 
faction sang, but this time Miss Maltby and Silas re- 
mained silent; her father occasionallyjoinedinthesing- 
ing, but with a bewildered, puzzled air, and it gradually 
dîed out a lingering death. An exhortation followed in 
due order from Mr. Maltby as a class leader ; it was pithy 
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and short, but contained no allusion to the présent dis- 
cord. Brother Perks was now called on to pray ; in this 
way Mr. Slowman endeavoured to throw a sop to 
Cerberus. Perks prayed loudly " tbat the flock migbt 
not be led astray by their sbepherds, but mîght be able 
to cling even to the homs of the altar." His language 
was wild and excited, and was evidently meant for Silas 
Clayton's spécial benefit. 

A brother, named Beardmore, wbo was also a class 
leader, foUowed in a milder tone, in the hope of throw- 
ing oil on the troubled waters, but still he spoke in the 
language of protest against innovations. 

The last hymn was now given out with fear and 
trembling by Mr. Slowman. The tune was " Devizes," 
in which the female voices hâve four bars ail to them- 
selves. Now was the time for Mrs. and Miss Perks ; 
their grâce notes and twirls were superabundant. They 
repeated the last lines of each verse twice over with 
exubérant delight and wonderful variations. Patty 
closed the piano in despair ; the click of the lock 
sounded loudly in the room. The voices of the Perks 
females rose high in a triumphant final "skirl,'' and 
Silas Clayton thrust his fingers into his ears. 

When there was no longer any possibility of pro- 
longing the manifold répétitions of the last verse. Job 
Perks withdrew his hat from beneath his chair and 
tumed him to the door, followed by his women-kind, 
who forgot, in their haste and triumph, to wait for the 
final bénédiction of the elder minister. 

They journeyed home in silence. 
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TJnliappy Perks, when out in the cool air of the Dale, 
was not altogether easy in mind as to the part he had 
taken, and bis wife was already repenting of lier sliare 
in the performance ; but Miss Perks was in a higUy 
combative condition ; sbe bad subdued and conquered 
tbe enemy, and would bencefortb " skirl " as loudly as 
sbe pleased in cbapel or elsewbere. 

Wben tbey entered tbeir family kitcben, wbere, 
altbougb it was tbe middle of summer, a buge coal fire 
was buming brigbtly in tbe grate — a tbing deemed 
essentiel to comfort by tbe Dale sajamanders — Mrs. 
Perks was abready sbedding tbe tears of repentance, 
but received no sort of sympatby from ber défiant sister- 
in-law. Tbe evening's worsbip, sucb as it was, bad 
been a failure, and tbe Maltbys bad been insulted in 
tbeir own bouse. Mrs. Perks sobbingly announced ber 
intention of caUing on Miss Patty next morning, 
and bumbly apologising for tbe unseemly contest ; but 
Miss Perks snapped ber fingers viciously as sbe took ber 
bedroom candie and ascended tbe narrow staircase to ber 
virtuous coucb, audibly announcing as a parting sbot ber 
private opinion tbat Miss Patty was "a conceited minx.^* 
Tbe Perks family and tbose wbo aided and abetted 
tbem tbat evening were invited no more to tbe Sunday 
evening " reunions " at tbe cottage, at wbicb Mrs. Maltby, 
baving tbe wear and tear of ber best carpet before ber 
eyes, rejoiced secretly wben sbe beard it by letter at 
Oxford. Silas Clayton ceased bis efforts to reform tbe 
singing at tbe Dale cbapel, wbicb tbencefortb resumed 
its original cbaracter, " and so remaineth to t/m day.^^ 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE PHILANTHEOPIST. 

**Teamîng for the large ezcitement that the coming years wonld yîeld, 
Eager-hearted as a boy when first he leaves his father's field ; 

«««««« 
And his spirit leaps within him to be gone before him then, 
Undemeath the light he looks at, in among the throngs of men.** 

Tennyson. 

TT will be gathered from the last chapter but one tbat 
there was a slight domestic trouble in the small 
house at the foot of the Dale as to the " falling away " 
of the eldest hope of the little family, in conséquence of 
the décision of Edward Maltby at Oxford to enter the 
Church. It is singular that about the same time there 
was a more serious trouble in the large house at the head 
of the Dale of a somewhat similar character ; and in 
both cases a matter which in itself was harmless, if not 
absolutely praiseworthy, was aggravated by préjudice 
or pride into serious dimensions. 

Joshua Field had one only son, named Robert affcer 
his wife's father. There had been other sons bom tô 
him, but they had died in childhood or infancy. This 
seemed to be invariably the lot of the family ; they left 
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but few lieîrs to înlierit their great wealth. The chil- 
dren were always weak and feeble, but those who 
survived thé maladies and medicines of childbood 
generally grew up to be robust, active men and women, 
and liyed to a good old âge. 

Robert Field was a weak, sickly infant, watched over 
with intense soKcitude, guarded carefully from tbe 
winds of heaven, duly saturated with calomel and 
other noxious drugs by the local Galen, as the custom 
then was, on the appearance of the slightest symptom 
of infantile illness. Fenced round from ail dangerous 
association with other children as he grew into boy- 
hood, and taught in the wisdom of the Friends as 
he adyanced into youth, ail imder his father's strict 
supervision, aided by occasional lessons from his TJncle 
Jediah, who really loved the boy as his own son ; — 
nevertheless, when he reached the period of manhood, 
he was discovered to be the reverse of ail that raight 
be expected of him from such carefal training ; 
vigorous in constitution, despite of the apothecary ; 
social and lively in tempérament, despite the chilling 
cordon drawn roimd him as a child; and broad in 
his religions opinions, despite the narrow teachiiîg of 
his uncle and the Friends. 

How had ail this come to pass ? Was the youth a 
changeling ; or had the Fields arrived at the summit of 
perfection in the previous génération, and was this the 
first symptom of moral perversity and decay? The 
elders of the sect in Lauterdale took it seriously to 
hearty and-tumed it over in their minds day and night, 
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and finally decîded " ît was ail due to hîs mother ;" 
and perhaps the elders were rîght. 

Mrs. Field never was and never could be a strict 
Frieild ; she was far too good herself and of too fine 
clay for such every-day vessels as were în use în the 
Society's service. She loved " the good, the beautiful, 
and true" wherever they were to be found, whether 
under the drab coat of Elder Nathan, or the black one 
of the eamest Vicar of Lawley; she was a woman 
much în advance of her sex amongst Friends, and stîU 
more in advance of her husband, and consequently was 
not appreciated in her lifetime as she should hâve 
been ; but she rejoiced greatly to thînk that the witness 
to her life and teaching and character, so misunder- 
stood bv those around her, would be the son who would 
one day reign in Lauterdale as head of the great house, 
free from the préjudices of his forefathers, endowed 
with their wealth, and with the knowledge and inclina- 
tion necessary to make good use of it ; gentle as a 
woman in disposition, and loving peace as much as the - 
owner of the broadest beaver in the sect, yet brave as 
a Paladin, and willing to do battle for the right as 
readïly as any warrîor who ever wore steel helmet. 

Tutors had been provided for him in every branch 
of useful leaming, but he had never undergone the 
strict discipline which a public school alone can impart. 
He was therefore apt to be absorbed by the parti- 
cular study of the hour, at the expense of his gênerai 
progress. He was also liable to be run away with 
by hobbies of ail kinds ; at one time ardent in the 
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pursuit of astronomy wîth Josiah Morris ; at another, 
deKghting tlie lieart of XJncle Jediah by his diKgent 
researches into the favourite studios of that astute 
critic, for which he exhibîted remarkable proclivities 
at an early âge, having a ready faculty in acquiring 
langnages, which was said to hâve been evineed by 
members of the family in former times. 

In one thing he di£Fered essentially from ail his 
predecessors, and especially from his father and his 
uncle ; he exhibited no taste whatever for business, and 
openly expressed a dislike for the pursuit of a manu- 
facturing business such as theirs. 

This was a matter of grave moment, considering the 
fact that upon his shoulders must ultimately devolve 
the weight of the whole coneem, if a member of the 
family were to remain at the head of affairs, as had 
hitherto been the case during many générations. It 
was this decided aversion to trade which caused alarm 
amongst the elders, and was an especial source of grief 
and anxiety to his father and uncle. 

At this crisis he unfortunately lost the stay and guide 
of his youth by the death of his mother. Mrs. Field 
caught a severe inflammàtory cold in performing one 
of the many acts of mercy which formed a part of her 
daily life amongst the families of the workmen, and 
was suddenly removed hence ère her husband was fuUy 
aware that she was in danger: He mourned over his 
great loss in the undemonstrative manner of the Friends, 
and her place and memory remained sacred with him 
for the rest of his days. Joshua Field never fuUy 
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understood the beauty of Ms wife's character, but he 
had the good sensé to recognise the fact that it was 
something above and beyond bis comprebension, and so 
to venerate it as a tbing sacred. 

Tbe blow to bis son Robert, tben about twenty-tbree 
years of âge, was severe indeed ; it seemed at first as if 
part of bis own soûl were removed, His motber alone 
understood bim, and was tbe only person witb wbom 
be took counsel in bis many perplexities of mind. 
Between ber clear understanding and bis searcbing, 
active intellect tbere bad been always tbe most perfect 
sympatby, and in beart and soûl tbey were in tbe 
fullest accord. Her last words and sudden deatb made 
a deep impression on bis mind, and for many weeks be 
remained alone in bis room in silent méditation, com- 
muningwitb bis own beart after tbe manner of bis 
people. 

In tbose bitter days of repressed grief bis plastic 
cbaracter was somewbat Consolidated, and its erratic 
éléments reduced to better barmony and order. Hitberto 
be bad been a dreamer and an entbusiast. Now be was 
determined tbere sbould be a purpose in bis life, an 
object ever before bim wortby of bis bigbest efforts, and 
tbat object was to be uni versai philantbropy. 

Tbose were days in wbicb tbe deeds and writings of 
sucb men as Howard, Buxton, and Wilberforce bad at 
lengtb found an ecbo in many bearts ; tbe reform of 
prisons, tbe émancipation of slaves, tbe érection of 
bospitals, tbe promotion of tempérance, tbe cause 
of éducation, freedom of religion, universal peace on 
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earth and goodwill toward men. Such subjects as 
thèse were occupying the mînds of good men every- 
where in England. 

Robert Field woke up from bis long rêverie, eager 
to put on bis armour and go fortb to wage battle in 
one and ail of tbe great questions of tbe day ; but to 
bis fatber and bis uncle bis views and intentions were 
tbose of a vain dreamer. Tbey were ready and willing 
to subscribe liberally of tbeir wealtb to any of tbe 
objects be bad at beart, and, indeed, bad always done 
so ; but to send fortb as an apostle tbe sole remaining 
représentative of tbeir great bouse, wbose band sbould 
grasp tbe belm and steer tbe good old sbip wben tbey 
could no longer command, was a course wbicb tbey 
would not and could not bring tbemselves to entertain 
or countenance. Tbe young man, in bis excited state 
of mind, cbafed restlessly against tbeir opposition, and 
in tbe first ferveur of bis zeal be resented tbe inter- 
férence of elders of tbe sect injudiciously brougbt to 
bear on bim by bis relatives. He determined to go 
fortb to bear in some otber cburcb tbe trutbs wbicb 
be believed were warped and twisted by tbe narrow 
teacbing of tbe Friends. 

Josbua Field was by no means wanting in sagacity. 
He knew tbat in a case like bis son's, opposition 
would add fuel to tbe fire, and tberefore be planned 
for bim a course of travel. Hitberto tbe young man bad 
seen notbing of tbe world wbicb be was so anxious to 
reform. Tbe maie Fields bad been always brougbt up 
at borne, and placed in tbe counting-bouse early in 
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life, in order that they mîght be imbued with a grave 
sensé of responsibility. This course had hitherto suc- 
ceeded perfectly. The brothers themselves had thus 
been bound to the desk, and advanced by regular 
steps to theîr proper places in the executive, and nlti- 
mately to the management of the business. But this 
youth abhorred the polished mahogany, and would hâve 
none of it, He despised profit and loss, and money- 
getting in any way, and believed the time had come 
to render an account of the great wealth with which 
Providence had endowed them, and that his spécial 
vocation would be to disseminate it for the benefit of 
mankind. 

Of one thing he imfortunately took no accoimt — ^that 
there were duties as imperative nearer home : a large 
army of workmen to be wisely controlled for their own 
good ; a great business to be maintained, if not for the 
sake of wealth alone, for the sake of the people dépen- 
dent upon it for bread. He might hâve been as much of 
a philanthropist as he pleased, and still hâve had a vast 
field for his labours at Lauterdale within the limits of 
the Company's property. But unfortunately this field 
appeared to him to be too small, and too much 
associated with money-getting for his exalted views ; 
and so he determined he would go forth as a knight- 
errant of benevolence to grapple with some great evil 
in the outer world, and to overcome it — ^to spend and 
be spent in some great work. 

There were evils enough in existence amongst the 
people not far from his own door, and still more in the 
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neîghbourîng " Black Country." The majority of the 
colliers were ignorant and brutal, the workpeople of 
both sexes, in the potteries and brickyards, were almost 
degraded to the level of beasts, and their children were 
worse savages than those of the Sandwich Islands. 
But hitherto his acquaintance with the labouring popu- 
lation had lain chiefly amongst the skilled workmen 
engaged in the Dale Works, who were a superior class, 
and as a rule were members of some Dissenting body, 
whose ministers looked pretty well after them. 

The close seclusion in which he had been brought up 
in the Dale House prevented him from acquiring any 
accurate knowledge of the condition of the great popu- 
lation of the minerai districts within a radius of fifty 
miles of his own house, whilst his reading of the pam- 
phlets then teeming from the press, supported by the 
Friends in England, brought close home to him the 
knowledge of suffering amidst the sugar-canes of 
Jamaica, of cruelties practised on the Gold Coast of 
Africa, of suffocating tortured slaves on board ships 
fitted out by Christians for the accursed traffic iû the 
colonies, and of the horrors of convict life in Norfolk 
Island. He saw ail thèse great distant wrongs, mag- 
nified by the distance itself, and burned to set out on 
the path to combat and redress them. In fact, he 
desired to be a philanthropist of the largest type, such 
as the men who were then rousing the nation to good 
Works, and devoting their means and lives to the cause 
they advocated. 

There was one man who understood him, and sought 

VOL. I. L 
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to tum liis wide sympathies into channels of immédiate 
usefulness at home, and so to prevent the utter sépa- 
ration from his father's concems and the personal con- 
flict of opinion with his uncle which was likely to 
ensue from his présent course. Chance had brought 
Robert Field into contact with one of the best men 
who has ever adomed the ministry of the English 
Church. 

John Fletcher, Vicar of Lawley, was a scholar and a 
gentleman, at the same time a devoted Christian and a 
zealous clergyman — a man of refined tastes, possessed 
of a large heart and a guileless spirit. 

Amongst the rich and the poor he laboured eamestly 
with the same object in view, and his labour was an 
acknowledged success. Men who were proof against 
the solemn wamings of Mr. Slowman or the fiery élo- 
quence of Silas Clayton — and there were many such in 
Lawley — ^had been reached by the living sermon 
preached by the life and conversation of the good 
Vicar. 

Rough colliers and still rougher forgemen and pud- 
dlers raised their hats reverently and ceased from 
labour as he passed amongst them, and their wives 
and children at home felt happier the day his shadow 
fell upon their threshold. 

*f At hia approach complaint grew mild ; 
And when his hand unbarr'd the shutter, 
The clammy lips of feyer smiled . 
The welcome which they conld not utter." 

The Friends in Lauterdale, as a body, were some- 
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what antagonîstic to the Established Churcli and its 
servants. In those days there was a silly sectarian 
controversy raging between two joumals, which pro- 
fessed to be tbe organs of tbe parties at issue. But 
the elders, witb one exception, honestly respected the 
Vicar of Lawley as a man above reproach ; and, unfor- 
tunately, the exception was Jediab Field. 

The Vicar wrote a little occasionally for the Church 
Controversialist, as a relaxation from his labours, and 
also to keep up his scholastic habits. 

Like Jediah Field, he was a keen critic in Biblical 
literature, and he had felt it his duty to demolish a 
pet theory advanced by the learned ironmaster, and to 
réfute one of his favourite crotchets in print. 

A weak place had escaped the Quaker scholar in an 
elaborate article he had written and published, and the 
Vicar had sent a shaft through the joints of his har- 
ness. 

Jediah Field looked on Mr. Fletcher's masterly 
réfutation of his thesis as a personal injury, more espe- 
cially as his nephew and pupil sided with the Vicar, 
and even went so far as to abandon the meeting of 
the Friends, and regularly attend the Church ser- 
vices at Lawley — to which place, about four miles 
up the valley, he publicly walked twice every Sunday, 
and thus unwittingly brought upon himself the silent 
displeasure of his reserved father, in. addition to the 
more outspoken anger of his uncle. 

Despite of this, he held his own course, and pursued 
his usual Sunday walk, and in so doing became ac- 
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quainted wîth a fellow-pedestrian, bound on the same 
errand, in the person of Edward Maltby, for whom he 
ultimately conceived an ardent friendsliip and esteem, 
and wliose advanced opinions strengthened and con- 
firmed his own. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

THE VICAR. 

'* At church with meek and iinaffected grâce, 
His looks adomed the vénérable place ; 
* Tnith from his lips prevailed with double sway, 

And fools who came to scoff remained to pray." 

GOLDSMITH. 

rpHE appearance of the two yoiing men in the church 
-^ at Lawley soon attracted the attention of the 
Vicar, and although neither of them resided within 
the strict boundary of his parish, he was not long in 
cultivating their acquaintance. 

The vicarage was close to the old church, and was a 
pretty résidence, overlooking the little River Lauter, 
which was clear and bright in this part of the valley, 
and tumbled over curiously-wom limestone rocks into 
deep pools and tiny fretted caves. 

A pleasant footpath, bordered with shady trees, led 
from the Dale Works by the side of the stream up to 
Lawley, and passed through a portion of the vicarage 
grounds. By this longer but prettier route the two 
Mends frequently retumed home together, and on this 
path one summer Sunday evening, when lingering a 
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Kttle, they were purposely waylaid by Mr. Fletcher, 
who hospitably inTited them into his house, and there 
introduced them to his daùghters, Martha and Kachel, 
both of whom were imder twenty years of âge, and 
formed hîs whole family then résident at home. 

The Vicar's only son was in the Church, and had 
recently gone out as a missionary to India. His 
beloved wife was dead, and buried in the little chureh- 
yard, within the shadow of the old spire, and he passed 
daily by her resting-place, with bowed, nncovered 
head, as he proceeded to his labour of love amongst 
his people. His daughters were the comfort and glory 
of his life, and were active partakers in his work. 
They were both beautifiil girls, with the spécial beauty 
of breeding, and the fine chiselled features which tell of 
a long Une of intellectual and well-bred ancestry. The 
Fletchers were ever a race of scholars, whose names 
had filled many a line in the records of literatnre, 
and with whom leaming and pîety in the men, and 
beauty and goodness in the women, were almost an 
inheritance. 

To a man of the tempérament, âge, and acquire- 
ments of Robert Field, such novel companionship as 
that of the Vicar and his daughters was absolutely 
delightfiil, more especially in contrast with the duU 
monotony of his life in the Dale House since his 
mother's death. The fact that Mr. Fletcher had 
cheerfully given his only son as a servant of the Cross 
in foreign lands, raised the old man at once to a high 
place in his estimation; whilst the graceftd manners 
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and pleasant conversation of the Vîcar's daugliters^ 
and theîr warm sympathy with the great objects in 
which he was then so deeply interested, shone by com- 
parison witb the severe formality and Kmited ideas of 
the female " Friends" of bis acquaintance. 

In truth, be could scarcely bave fallen on a pleasanter 
place, or on safer ground, tban in Mr. Fletcber's borne, 
wberein be sbortly became a constant visiter, in spite of 
tbe sour looks of bis uncle, wbo seemed to keep strict 
watcb over bis nepbew's movements, 

Edward Maltby was equally pleased witb tbe family, 
and dnring tbe vacation bolidays be frequently accom- 
panied Robert Field in bis visits to tbe vicarage, and 
called once or twice witb bis sister, wbom tbe young 
ladies at Lawley desired to see oftener, and would bave 
made mucb of, bad it not been tbat Mrs. Maltby became 
alarmed. Fearing tbe witbdrawal of ber ewe lamb from 
tbe Wesleyan fold, sbe contrived to limit tbe acquaintr 
ance to mère formai greetings wbenever tbe young 
girls met ; mucb to tbe vexation of Patty and tbe 
cbagrin of ber son, wbo boped, by means of tbe Vicar's 
influence and tbat of bis , daugbters, to weaken bis 
sister's regard for tbe Metbodists, and so lessen Silas 
Clayton's cbances. 

Patty dîscovered very soon, witb tbe quîck instinct 
of ber sex, tbat ber brotber secretly admired Miss 
Fletcber, perbaps before be was fully aware of tbe fact 
bimself ; and as be evidently bad a strong leaning to 
tbe Cburcb of England, sbe was not sorry to tbink 
tbat if be went over at ail be would go over to such 
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good Company; for ail men and women in Lauter- 
dale, whether «Dissenters or Friends, spoke well of the 
young ladies at the Grange. For the présent she 
wisely kept her shrewd little suspicion to herself, which 
was a course eminently calcnlated to sav^e her mother 
from what was called in the household " a comfortable 
trouble/' Mrs. Maltby being a woman who never got 
on well without a small stock of domestic grievances 
on hand. 

It never occurred to any one in Lauterdale that Mr. 
Robert Field, the heir to the Dale property, and 
probable inheritor of the accumulated wealth of the 
family, was at ail likely to fall in love with, and marry, 
a poor clergyman's daughter. Indeed it would hâve 
created a sensation equal to a social earthquake had 
such a thing been barely hinted at ; and although he 
was known to be a young man very likely to please 
himself and to rebel against conventional précèdent, 
no one dreamt it meant anything when he was seen 
80 often by the side of Kachel Fletcher on the shady 
footpath by the river at Lawley. Of ail men, the good 
Vicar was the last to see anything serions in the con- 
stant attentions of Mr. Field to his youngest daughter. 
He was pleased with the young man's enthusiastic 
character and goodness of heart, and endeavoured to 
tone down and direct his énergies into objects of home 
usefulness, such as came every day within the 
sphère of his own observation. He knew that in birth 
and éducation he himself was equal, if not superior, to 
any of the men of the great firm, past and présent ; 
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but the Fields had ruled so long at Lauterdale, they 
were so ricli and powerful, and so fenced round by the 
accessories of wealth, besides being members of an 
exclusive sect, that they had corne to be regarded as a 
family with whom no one in the neighbourhood would 
présume to think of an alliance. 

The idea that the gentle blue-eyed girl, just barely 
tumed seventeen, whom he had not yet ceased to 
think of as a mère child, the yoimgest and fairest of 
his little flock, who, although he had taught her Greek 
and Latin, and many other things seldom learnt by 
girls in those days, was still esteemed by him as a mère 
plaything, whose merry winniiig ways he hoped were 
to be the solace of his evenings for many years to 
come, — ^that she should one day become " Queen of the 
Dale/' as the brides of the eldest sons of the family 
were always called in the district, and so rule in the 
great house, was a dream which never entered his wise 
old head, and would hâve startled him had it been 
hinted at. But one morning, when Robert Field had 
known the family about four months, the Vicar was 
destîned to reçoive a shock from the unexpected 
présence of that impetuous youth in his study, who 
endeavoured with some difficulty to make the good 
man understand that he came as a humble suitor to 
crave the hand of his youngest daughter. 

The announcement caused Mr. Fletcher much grave 
anxiety. To him it seemed at first to be some sudden 
fancy, which would vanish as rapidly as it had formed. 
He therefore hesitated for a few days to give any 
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answer at ail, leaving Robert Field în a state of 
extrême perturbation, during whicli he begged re- 
peatedly for a favourable response. Mr. Fletclier 
at length deemed it riglit to lay tbe proposai before 
the young man's father, and betook himself to the 
Dale House on that errand, having prevîously written 
a graceful little note to soUcit an interview ; to whicb 
had corne a formai reply in three lines, intimating that 
Josliua Field would await him on tbe day and tour 
named. 

Mr. Fletclier was received coldly, but witb civility, 
by the heads of the family, consisting of the two 
brothers and their sister Rebecca, assembled in grîm 
silent conclave in the library to hear bis communica- 
tion. 

The young suitor had already broken the matter to 
his father by letter, and had then gone away in much 
excitement for a short excursion amongst the Welsh 
hills, leaving an address to which the reply was to be 
sent. 

" I hâve ventured to call," said the Vicar, speaking 
very carefully, and addressing himself to Joshua Field, 
" with référence to a matter which I am sure affects ail 
of us very nearly, which has come very suddenly on 
me, and caused me much perplexity. I hâve no doubt 
your esteemed son has himself made some commu- 
nication to y ou on the subject, and therefore y ou will 
comprehend the position in which I am placed, and 
why I hâve sought this interview.'* 

Joshua Field gravely bowed his head. His brother 
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and sîster remaîned stiff and sîlent, The lady appeared 
to be intently contemplatîng sometting in the pattem 
of tlie carpet. The keen restless eyes of Jedîali Field 
scanned the clergyman from head to foot as îf studying 
the bodily présence of the man who had penned 
the famous "Réfutation," and laid open the weak 
places in his pungent attack on the Englîsh Church, in 
which he had sought to demolish the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and to prove the Frayer Book to be a tissue of 
traditions tainted with Popery. 

The Vicar paused for some reply at the end of his 
little speech, but finding that he was expected to con- 
tinue, and would reçoive no assistance from thèse silent 
people, he renewed the thème with an earnest expres- 
sion of truthfulness in his voice. 

" I hâve been favoured," he said, still addressing the 
elder brother, "by a proposai for the hand of my 
youngest daughter Eachel, recently made to me by 
your son. I need scarcely say that it came to me alto- 
gether as a surprise." 

Jediah Field hère smiled sarcastically, and looked 
askanèe at the speaker, who instantly detected the 
doubt expressed by the facial muscles of the younger 
brother. 

The Vicar's voîce instantly assumed a more decided 
tone. " I hâve lost no time," he continued, " in seeking 
an interview with the young man's family, to learn 
their feeling on so important a proposai, and to explain 
that in the event of such an alliance being dis- 
approved by them, they will hâve such assistance as it 
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may be right and proper în me to give in discounte- 
nancing it. But shonld it be otherwise, it will gîve me 
great pleasure indeed to accept as a son-in-law one for 
wbom I entertaîn feelings of deep regard. At the same 
time, my daugîiter is very young, and Mr. Field is 
somewhat unsettled ; so tbat, imder any circumstances, 
I must stipulate for some considérable interval before 
I can consent to part with lier — indeed, I may say 
with truth that it would bave pleased me better bad 
this proposai been delayed for several years to corne." 

Tbe Vicar bad now said bis say, and was determined 
to wait for some reply from the silent triumvirate before 
be would speak anotber word ; but as be was not accus- 
tomed to tbe ways of tbe Friends, wben assembled în 
family council, be felt burt and somewbat puzzled at the 
" awful pause" of tbree or four minutes wbicb ensued. 

Tbe " spirit moved" tbe lady first. Sbe commenced 
suddenly in a feeble voice, trembling in its quaint 
cadences, as if witb some great fear, altbougb it was 
merely tbe ordinary manner of speecb adopted by 
elderly Friends on sucb occasions. 

" I would know sometbing," sbe said, " of tbe re- 
ligions opinions of tby daugbter, and wbetber sbe is 
willing to join tbe Society of Friends, to wbicb our 
family belongs. ^tbougb of late Hobert Field bas 
not been mucb witb us, and we believe bas wandered 
out to tby cburcb — ^no doubt influenced by tbe beauty 
of tbe maiden — ^it is not tbe custom of our young men 
to marry out of tbe * Society,' but tbere bave been cases 
in wbicb a cbosen stranger bas consented to attend our 
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meetings and become one of us, Can this be expected 
ofthydaugliterP" 

" I cannot bold out any such expectation," said the 
Vicar quickly. " My daugbter bas been brougbt up in 
strict accordance witb the principles of the Chnrcb of 
which I am a humble minister, and I bave reason to 
know tbat Mr. Robert Field întends to conform to its 
teaching and communion, altbougb I bave in no way 
attempted to influence bim, and beKeve be bad formed 
tbe resolution before I bad tbe pleasure of knowing 
bim. I bave come bere/' be said, sligbtly raising bis 
voice, and tuming from tbe lady to Josbua Field, " to 
leam wbetber tbe young man's fatber approves cf tbis 
suit or not, and on bis answer its future progress or 
présent cessation must dépend." 

Josbua Field, tbus addressed, was about to reply, 
altbougb evidently in a difficulty, and not very clear as 
to tbe answer be sbould give on sucb sbort notice. Un- 
fortunately, bis brotber conceived tbat it was fitting at 
tbis moment tbat be sbould take up tbe conversation, 
and now struck in witb bis sbarp incisive voice. 

" No doubt," be said, addressing Mr. Fletcber witb 
great bittemess of tone, " tbou art aware tbis youtb is 
of âge, and bas already cast aside tbe autbority of bis 
fiitber, and despised tbe advice of relatives and friends 
in tbis matter ; tberefore, it seems to me a mockery 
to appear to seek our consent to an alliance witb a 
étranger differing essentially from us in religious views, 
wbose friends must bave readily foreseen tbat it could 
in no way be désirable." 
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It had been prevîously decîded in the family council 
to gîve some such answer as thîs to the Vicar on his 
arrivai, and to intîmate to him that the proposai could 
not be received favonrably, thereby throwing the onns 
of its beîng fiirther entertained by the yonng lady 
altogether on her father. But the manly, straight- 
forward address of the Vicar had already disarmed the 
elder brother, and the sharp speech of Jediah now 
struck him as much too severe» and not altogether in 
accordance with the facts. 

Jediah had observed the effect of the Vicar*s manner 
and address on his milder-tempered brother, and 
therefore he had suddenly interposed with the view to 
prevent ail temporising with the question. 

Joshua cast a deprecating glance at the splenetic 
little man beside him, and essayed to speak with the 
view to modifying the caustic language used by the 
latter ; but ère he could do so, the Vicar had risen to his 
feet. He was a tall, stately-looking man, and he glanced 
down on Jediah with an évident feeling of intellectual 
and physical superiority, but there was no outward sign 
either of anger or émotion save in his dilated nostril. 

"Sir," he said, in his slowest and most measured 
manner, speaking with silvery clearness of voice, " I 
addressed myself to the young man's father and his 
natural guardian, whether he is over or under âge, 
and especially as one who has a right to be consulted 
and deferred to in so grave a matter. I hâve said that 
I meant to abide by his décision, therefore there can be 
no mockery on my part. For the rest, I hâve but 
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leamed within the last few days the honour proposed 
to be done my family ; had I suspected it before, per- 
haps no such proposai would bave been made. But I 
did not apply to the young man's uncle to inform me 
wbetber it was désirable or otherwise." Then tuming 
bis back on Jediab, he said, " Mr. Field, I await your 
answer to my question." 

Joshua Field was now compelled to speak. His 
voice trembled as be did so, somewbat after tbe manner 
of bis sister Rebecca, as if be bad recently caugbt tbe 
" quaking *' inflection from ber. 

" I confess," be said, " tbe idea bas not been pleasing 
to me. I bad otber views for my son amongst our own 
people, and I cannot bastily abandon tbem ; but before 
I can décide anytbing, I would speak witb bim, and 
fiball tben comraunicate witb tbee. I believe, also," be 
continued after a pause, ** tbou art utterly blameless in 
tbis matter." 

Perbaps it would bave been better bad Mr. Field 
omitted tbis last observation. It did not add to tbe 
poor Vicar's comfort to be absolved from unjust impu- 
tations, so long as blâme was still attributed to any 
one eke concemed, and tbe idea tbat eitber of bis dear 
girls at bome sbould be involved by inference was very 
galling to bim; tberefore, tbere was a sligbt flusb 
on bis cbeek, as be replied, still addressing Josbua 
Field : 

" It is quite proper tbat y ou sbould bave fuU time 
and opportunity to consider tbis question, but you 
must excuse me for saying tbat I décline to admit tbat 
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tliere îs blâme to be attrîbated to any one ; there may 
be some saffering to be endured by one deeply con- 
cemed, and in no way in &nlt, should your décision be 
adverse to this suit of yoor son's. It is tbe common lot 
to snffer — ^bnt no one conneeted with me sball be beard 
to complain, neitber shall I notice fbrtber tbe unfair 
insinuations I bave been compelled to listen to/' 

The Vicar's eye rested stemly on Jediab as be con- 
clnded, and tben be bowed sti£9y to tbe bard men 
and perbaps barder woman before bim, and took bis 
departure, canying bis bead proudly until beyond tbe 
gâtes, and on tbe patbway by tbe stream; tben bis 
pace slackened, and tbere came a few tears in bis eyes 
as be paused to tbink it ail OTer, and to consider tbe 
answer to be given by-and-by to tbe sweet girl wbo bad 
looked 80 wistftilly in bis face and smootbed bis wbite 
bairs as be set eut tbat simmier moming from bis 
peaceftil home at Lawley. Truly, it had been better if 
tbat pestilent Jediab had a millstone or some other en- 
cumbrance about bis stiflF neck, if only to detain bim 
from tbat stem family council, ère be had caused one 
of bis little ones to suflTer ; and tben the Vicar brushed 
away bis tears, and sadly remembered bis own saying 
in the great house, " It is the common lot to suffer/* He 
decided that Robert Field should see bis daughter no 
more at présent, imless with the approval of bis father. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

BACHEL FLETCHER. 

'* Maiden with the meek blue eyes, 
In whose orb a shadow lies, 
Like the dusk in evening skies ! 

« « « « ♦ < 

Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet ! " 

LONOFELLOW. 



y\f HILST the poor Vicar trudged homewards by the 
Lauter, like Goldsmith's traveller by another 

Btream, 

"Remote, uniriended, melancholy, slow," 

there lay on the bank of a little Welsh river, not a 
hxmdred miles away, a young man who had gone out 
that moming from the small inn to which he had 
betaken himself, ostensibly to fish, fumished by the 
stout innkeeper with ail needful appliances for the sport, 
but whose neglected rod was suspended idly over the 
water, as he lay rapt in a brown study. 

** His eyes were with his heart, and that was far away,' * 

dreaming of a fair face, and hearing in the soft ripple 
of the stream the low, sweet accents of a voice whose 

VOL. I. M 
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melody was dearer than aught else to the Kstener. 
To-morrow, perhaps to-day, he hoped to receive a 
favourable answer to the hastily-worded letter he had 
left on his father's desk some days since, begging for 
some favouring countenance to that suit of his at 
Lawley, or, if otherwise, intimating his fixed intention 
to gird up his loins and go forth from his father's house 
to win for himself a name and enough of this world's 
goods to warrant his claiming his bride from her fond 
father, whether his own parent approved or not. 

It would hâve been botter for every one had his 
letter stopped at the appeal, and omitted the threat 
and the resolution ; or, if he had been wise enough 
to take the old ironmaster with him some fine even- 
ing up to Lawley, and leave the young lady's blue 
eyes and soft voice and beauty to do ail the rest. But 
thîs was, unfortunately, not the course he adopted, or 
else this story might never hâve been written as it 
must be written now. 

There came no answer on that day or the next, and 
Robert Field chafed impatiently at the delay; he 
had caught nothing in the way of fish, and, indeed, had 
not toiled very much to do so. On the third day the 
landlord did not even go through the pretence of pro- 
viding his restless guest with rod and Une, and the 
red-armed, barefooted handmaid who waited on him 
had reported that the strange young man had left his 
breakfast untasted. It had been noticed by the land- 
lord that he had scarcely eaten anything the day 
lefore ; but now that good food was absolutely brought 
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out of the Kttle stuffy parlour untouched, Mrs. Lewis- 
ap- Williams, who could speak Englisli enough to 
make herself understood on ordinary matters conceming 
eating and drinking, and the price thereof, announced 
lier détermination to " speer '* after the youth, and 
discover what was on his mind. 

Her husband, with the natural bent of a Welshman, 
had suggested that he must hâve been makiiig free 
with the till in his master^s counting-house, and was 
anxiously dreading arrest; but such a vile suspicion 
was scouted by his more sagacious better half, who, 
having closely catechised the untidy waitress in her 
unmusical native language — for the girl spoke no word 
of any other — had ascertained that the gentleman, upon 
whose movements she had kept watch in secret, had 
once or twice taken a little tres&of golden hair from his 
pocket-book, and had spent a good half-hour looking 
at it, when he should hâve been occupied with the 
Welsh mutton and trout provided for him, and had 
scarcely tasted the spécial luxury of tea, purchased in a 
grocer's shop sixty miles away, hard by Shrewsbury 
clock, and brought by Mr. Ap- Williams himself from 
thence in untanned leather saddle-bags on the back of 
his stout Welsh poriy, earrying Mrs* Ap- Williams in 
addition on the pillion behind him, and, so laden, 
making the joumey each way in two days, which 
pilgrimage they were accustomed to perform once a 
year* 

On thèse occasions Mr. Williams always had his hair 
eut, and received a clean shave — an extravagance he 
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never repeated tmtil his next TÎsit; consequently he 
looked like a very ancient Briton indeed daring at 
least nîne months of the year. Ifljs. Ap- Williams 
wa8 also fîimislied with a considérable amount of haïr 
on her sharp chin, in gênerai dyed a ruddy brown, 
from over-indulgence in snnffl 

The landlady found it impossible to make ber nnhappy 
yonng lodger nnderstand ber kind interest in bis mental 
condition. Sbe placed ber yellow sbrivelled claw on ber 
own skinny bosom, and made bideous grimaces and 
contortions of body, intendîng tbereby to indicate 
ber sympatby witb tbe internai organ supposed by ber 
to be tbe seat of bis présent malady ; sbe tben named 
tbe varions edibles be bad sent out nntasted, wbicb 
was about ail ber stock of Englîsb enabled ber to do, 
and pointed frequently down the square orifice in ber 
face, into which sbe was accustomed to dispatcb ber 
own victuals, strongly odoriferons of tbe leek. Of tbe 
meanîng of this latter pantomime he bad a faint 
glimmering, assuming it to be a remonstrance against 
his abstinence ; but when sbe proceeded to poke 
bim in tbe ribs with her long bony finger, winking 
and clucking ail the time like an old hen, Robert 
Field concluded sbe was mad, and fled out of the 
bouse. As he did so he ran against the one-eyed 
village postman, who was also lame and bestrode a 
misérable donkey, upon whose back he went his daily 
rounds. 

The raan handed him a letter, which he recognised 
as addressed in his father's handwriting, and which 
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had been aiready two days in the possession of this 
moxinted ofBcial. Robert Field tore it open in haste, ex- 
pecting much sage coimsel and argument covering many 
pages, such as he would hâve written liimself on the 
subject 80 dear to him, concluding, he fondly hoped, 
either with a reluctant consent, or, at the worst, some 
plea for delay on account of his youth ; but instead, 
there ran in his father's bold handwriting the few 
words, "Robert Field is desired to retum home at 
once/* 

Thus adjured, he immediately dashed the letter on 
the ground, but was roused to a sensé of propriety by 
a demand for one-and-elevenpence postage, which was 
the rate in this remote part of the Principality in those 
days. 

Flinging the man a half-crown, he picked up the 
letter and rushed back to the house to pack up his knap- 
sack and pay his moderato bill, and in less than an 
hour he was on his way back to the Dale without 
any very clear idea of what he intended to do, except 
that he would first see the Vicar, and leam from him 
the resuit of the interview with his father. On the 
manner in which it had gone his future course would 
dépend. 

He made his way as rapidly as he could back to 
Lawley, partly by coach and partly on foot across the 
lulls, and about a week after the meeting between the 
family and the Vicar he presented himself before the 
latter to leam his fate. 

Mr. Fletcher had made the best of it to his daughters^ 
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only they were given to understand that for a time 
the visits of the young suitor must be discontinued. 
Rachel had tumed very white at this announcement, 
although made as gently as her father knew how to 
raake it, and had stolon away qnietly to her own room 
soon after, where she was joined in a Httle time by her 
elder sister, to whom the Vicar, in the absence of bis 
younger daughter, had related the détails of his inter- 
view with the Fields. 

Martha Fletcher took some corafort from the con- 
cluding words of Mr. Joshua Field, and did not doubt 
but that it would ail corne right in the end ; and so 
she administered ail the consolation in her power to 
the tremblingy sobbing sister who nestled in her 
bosom. The resolution of her father, that her lover's 
visits should be discontinued altogether for the présent, 
seemed to Eachel a very hard thing to bear, and raised 
a suspicion in her mind that something very serious 
had occurred between the parents. She had watched 
for her father's retum on the day of his visit to the 
Dale, and knew by his very gait and drooping head, 
the instant he came in sight on the river bank, that ail 
had not gone well between him and the proud family 
into whose midst Robert Field proposed to bring her 
as his bride. 

Rachel Fletcher, like ail maidens who love only 
once and for ever, had no fear as to the constancy of 
her lover; but, like her father, her spirit rebelled 
against the idea that she should be received eitherwith 
coldness or reserve by the wealthy family of the Dale, 
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whose position had hitherto appeared to her so much 
above her own. She also feared mucli that in case 
Mr. Fîeld did not approve of his son's proposai, an 
insuperable obstacle to their happiness would exist. 
But tliis was a view of the matter in whicb her elder 
sister did not concur. Had it been her own case, it is 
probable Miss Fletcher might hâve held the same 
opinion ; but she deemed her sister Rachel as one "far 
above rubies," and fit to be the wife of any man, no 
matter whom, who would be fortunate enough to win 
her heart. Therefore she decided she would speak with 
Robert Field before he was utterly banished from the 
house ; and it so happened that when the young man 
arrived on foot in the aftemoon, she was the first to see 
him, the Vicar being then from home, engaged in his 
parish work. 

Robert Field was travel-stained and tired ; but, with 
his knapsack braced on his shoulders, and his erect 
carriage and handsome countenance, somewhat bronzed 
by his récent exposure to the keen air and hot sun 
on theWelsh hUls, Martha thought he looked more 
of the man to whom her sister might be trusted than 
he had ever looked before. She hastened to meet 
him before any communication could pass between 
him and her father, who was expected home in a short 
time. 

" Mr. Field," she said, " I am sorry I hâve not good 
news for you ; but you must not despair. Be patient 
and wait, for her sake." 

"Tell me what has occurred," said Robert Field, 



^ 
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seating himself in a little summer-house to whîch she 
had led him. 

She told him, as closely as she could recoUect, the 
substance of the interview between his relatives and 
the Vicar. 

"And, now/* she said, laying her hand Idndly on 
his arm, ''you must be gentle with your father. 
Remember who and what he is, and how very wise 
and good, and make allowances for the préjudices of 
your imcle and aunt. No doubt they ail hâve your 
welfare at heart, and are acting for the best ; but if 
the good Lord thinks it is right, it will ail corne to 
pass as you wish ; only do not be hasty. You know 
that Rachel loves you, but she will obey her father in 
ail things, and he deems it best, under présent circum- 
stances, that you should not see her for a short time, 
until your father has more fuUy considered the matter." 

" Not see her ! " said Robert Field, starting to his 
feet. "Martha, am I a boy to be driven about in 
leading strings ? This must not, cannot be. I cannot 
exist if I am forbidden to see her. Surely you will 
not lend yourself to so cruel a proceeding." Martha 
heard her father's footstep on the gravel path outside, 
and rose to meet him. The Vicar immediately took up 
the conversation where it was, having overheard the 
last words as he approached. 

" It is best for the présent," he said, kindly ; 
" indeed it is best, and will lead to a better under- 
standing with your father, and I am sure you will 
come to think so later on. You must obey him in 
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thîs matter for a tîme, even though you are yourself 
corne to man's estate ; and remember also that S/achel 
is still very yoimg. For a while this suit must rest ; 
but I do not say for ever ; nor do I believe it will be 
for long if you are wise and patient. Meantime you 
may be happily employed in completing your éduca- 
tion, by following out your father's idea of travelling 
abroad." 

The young man remaîned silent, but bis brow was 
contracted stemly as if witb pain. 

"It is XJncle Jediah's doing," he said; "he cannot 
forgive the * Réfutation.' But my father must hear me 
alone wben I see him, and I hope to alter bis décision 
if it be, as you tbink, adverse to my hopes. Of one 
thing rest assured, Mr. Fletcher ; I shall never cease to 
love your daughter, or to strive to win ber despite of 
every obstacle, and I bope you will not adhère to your 
resolution that I shall not see her — at least not for 
long. It would be cruel to us both. May I not see 
her," he pleaded, "once more before I go to the 
Dale?" 

Mr. Fletcher shook bis head, and did not invite the 
yoimg man into the house, but some refreshment was 
sent out to him where they were, of which he scarcely 
partook. 

He was not permitted to speak to Rachel ère he 
departed ; but as he passed out, and glanced up at a 
well-known window, a small white hand drew aside 
the curtain for a little bit, and was kissed to him by 
the timid girl hiding within, fearful that she was dis- 
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obeying her father in so doing, but anxîous to convey 
some Httle hope to her dejected lover. 

When Robert Field reached tbe Dale House later 
in the day, he was informed that his £ither was abroad 
as usual at his business, but that his Aunt Rebecoa 
desired to see him. That worthy woman treated him 
to a homily of great length, to which he was compelled 
to listen in silence, as any argument with the vénérable 
lady, who believed she spoke from inspiration on such 
occasions, was out of the question. He then retired 
to change his dress. At the usual hour his father 
retumed home, but did not take any spécial notice of 
him on their meeting at the dinner-table. The meal 
was eaten in silence and in solemn state, as usual, a 
number of serving men in sober drab being in attend- 
ance, with very little to do. The upper female servants 
dined at the same table, but with a wide interval 
between them and the family. The men servants had 
ail dined previously, and now waited on the rest. At 
most times it was a cheerless meal, only relieved occa- 
sionally by a little discussion between the young man 
and his uncle, to which the head of the family would 
listen with pleasure, although he seldom joined in the 
conversation. Fortunately for every one, " the spirif 
never moved Aunt Rebecca at meal-times, and there- 
fore she invariably remained silent throughout, eating 
very little, but carefuUy noting that every one was 
attended to, and that the dishes were properly preparedî-* 
if not, the cook had an exhortation later on. 

On this day there was evidently a weîght on the 
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spîrits of every one, which deeply irritated the young 
man, who felt that he was the unoffending cause of ail 
tliis gloom, and wished himself elsewhere. 

He could not but contrast this melanclioly feast 
with the cheerfiil meals at Lawley, where the Vicar's 
shrewd remarks, and his daughters' wit, were mingled 
with pleasant laughter, as the richest sauce to the 
Tiands on the table. 

The servants who waited at Lawley were two pretty 
young women, sisters, who had been brought up in the 
vicarage, and were accustomed to glide noiselessly 
behînd the chairs, and found time to listen now and 
then, with évident delight, to the lively sallies of the 
young ladies. 

To unlucky guests who were not " Friends," a 
dinner at the great house was sure to be followed by 
an attack of indigestion, and was seldom indulged in 
twîce if it could be avoided. When the lengthy con- 
cluding "méditation" was over, Robert Field fled 
to his own room, and occupied himself in packing 
trunks with his books and clothes. 

He had been somewhat undecided as to his future 
course when he sat down to dinner, but the dreary 
ceremony of feeding like a machine, at which he had 
assisted, was too much for him, and he felt a suffocating 
sensé of utter misery under his father's roof, and a 
désire to be gone before another day dawned on him — 
he knew not and cared not whither, so that it was to 
some place which as yet had not been blessed with the 
présence of any members of the society to which his 
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family belongecL My readers mœt remember I am 
writing of a bygone génération, and perliaps of extrême 
examples of a sect whoee manners and cnstoms bave 
altered veiy mneh for the better. 

Wliilst the yomig man was busily engaged in bis 
own room, tbere came a ligbt tap at bis door, and on 
opening it be bebeld tbe tall spare form of Josiab 
Morris, wbom be bad left in tbe dining-ball. Robert 
Field was at ail times glad to see Jôsiab. Tbey bad 
spent many pleasant bonrs togetber, and mucb of wbat 
be knew of certain subjects was due to tbe teacbing of 
tbe respected casbier. 

" Robert/* said tbe latter gravely, " I wisb to speak 
to thee ; may I come in ? " 

"Of course/* answered bis young friend; "I am 
glad to see tbee always." 

Robert Field still used tbe form of speecb of tbe 
Friends at bome, altbougb mucb converse witb the 
Fletcbers bad somewbat broken bim of tbe babit witb 
Etrangers. 

** I am pained to see tbis/' said Josiab, pointing to 
tbe signs of préparation for departure on tbe floor. 
" Hast tbou tbougbt well of tby duty to tby fatber, 
and of bis wisbes ? Tbis step will grieve bim mucb, and 
will not lead to bappiness for thyself. Truly, I speak 
from some sad expérience. I once disobeyed my 
parents in a matter like tbine, and bad mucb reason 
to repent of it.*' 

He tben gently told tbe yoimg man sometbing of 
tbe private bistory of bis own life ; bow wben a very 
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young man he had travelled as agent for his father, 
who was a manufacturer in the Midland Counties, and 
had met at the house of one of their customers a young 
orphan lady, who was govemess in the family, but not 
a member of tÊe Friends' Society, who, he said, " had 
bewitched him by her beauty and clever ways ;" and 
although he had striven against the spell as against a 
temptation of the Evil One, it had been too rauch for 
him, and he had hastily married the young lady, who 
was of a gay and lively disposition, and highly accom- 
plished, — ^against the expressed wish and command of 
his father. But remores and contrition had set in 
soon afterwards, and he had been severe and harsh 
with her in regard to some supposed levity of manner or 
conduct, until one day she had fled away from his 
house, and left him. Whether she was dead, or utterly 
lost to him, he did not say ; but the telling of his story, 
80 far as he deemed fit to reveal it, evidently cost him 
much paiu, and was accompanied with visible émotion. 

Robert Field understood now much that had 
puzzled him previously in the manner and character 
of the cashier, and his eyes filled with tears in sym- 
pathy with his friend's évident suffering ; at the same 
time, it appeared to him that there was no resemblance 
between the sweet girl he admired at Lawley, and the 
thoughtless young woman who had so hastily aban- 
doned her husband. 

The interview was brought to an abrupt close by a 
message from Mr. Field, to the eflFect that he wished 
to see his son immediately, and the young man hastily 
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left the room, leavîng liîs good coimsellor behind, who 
suddenly dropped off înto a deep rêverie, which was a 
habit of his whenever tlie painfiil subject of his marrîed 
Kfe was accidentally recalled. Perhaps on thèse 
occasions his mind retumed to the question of " what 
might hâve been/* had he not suddenly drawn the 
rein so tight, and dealt so stemly with the young 
créature whom he had promised to love and cherish, 
whose sensitive spirit had been stung to sudden mad- 
ness by the harsh and unjust language addressed to 
her by one whom she had previously believed to be 
ail gentleness and mercy. 

Robert Field bowed low and reverently as he 
entered his father's room, but instantly raised his 
head erect as he caught sight of his uncle, almost 
buried in a deep arm-chair at his father's elbow. 

It was unfortunate that the conférence was to be 
held before a witness, and that witness so prejudiced. 

He had been prepared to make material concessions 
when he left his own room, under the influence of the 
ad vice he had just received; but something in the 
very présence of his sharp uncle, seated with one thin 
leg dangling like a whip across the other, whilst his 
restless grey eyes peered out under his wiry eyebrows, 
disconcerted and irritated the young man at the outset. 

"Robert," said his father, after some moments' 
silence, " thy course of late is causing me much pain 
and anxiety. For some inscrutable reason thou hast 
constantly absented thy self from our Meeting, and 
despised the faithful counsel of the elders. Thou hast 
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haetily sought an objectionable aUiance witli tliose who 
are not of us, nor ever can be, and whose station in life, 
althougb respectable, is not such as would render tbe 
idea one whicb might be hopefuUy entertained in the 
future. Thou art the first of this family to think pf 
marriage at so early a period of life, and also tbe first 
to seek a wife from the stranger at our gâtes. Added 
to this, the letter thou hast addressed to me conveys 
vague threats which should not be addressed to one 
who has been so over-indulgent a parent as thine. 
Young man," he added with severity after a pause, 
" I await thy explanation, and thine uncle will judge 
between us this day." 

The head and front of bis ofiending was thus placed 
before Robert Field. The indictment was clear and 
intelligible, and it behoved him to be wary in his 
defence under the eye of the keen judge to whom his 
fcither had appealed. He now felt how embarrassing 
was the présence of a third person, especially in the 
capacity of umpire, and he endeavoured to arrange his 
thoughts in order to make one last efibrt to break down 
the barrier slowly forming like ice between him and his 
father. He thought also of the prize to be won and of 
the cost of defeat, and slowly recalled, one by one, the 
accusatory sentences enunciated so solemnly by his 
father, who evidently had spoken by the card. 

"Father," he said with grave emphasis, "I am 
grieved to hâve caused thee pain or anxiety. I did not 
knowingly or willingly do so. As to my absence from 
the Meeting of late, I hâve seriously considered the 
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matter, and I hâve carefiilly studied the tenets of our 
sect, and hâve expérience of their form of worship. I 
was prejudiced as thou art, and as iincle Jedîah is, in its 
faveur. I hâve learnt better things, and ean no longer 
confonn to the teaching or customs of the Friends. In 
this matter I can admit no blâme, nor can I promise 
any altération. I intend to join the commainion of the 
English Church, and to worship in its Liturgy. I 
believe I shall be a better and happier man by so doing. 
I hâve not decided on this course hastily, but it is 
adopted of my own free wiU, and from personal con- 
viction. As to my hope and désire to marry Rachel 
Fletcher, I cannot abandon my intention^ it may be 
somewhat prématuré, as thou sayest. We are both very 
young, but we can wait. I cannot and will not give 
the maiden up if she will be mine, and she is worthy to 
be the wife of a far better man than I am. I did not 
know that I had threatened aught, but I am unhappy 
in this house. I wish to be of some use in the world. 
I can be of little service in the business, for which I 
hâve no taste ; but whatever I may do, I hope will be 
donc with thy approval and assistance." 

" That is, thou wilt go thy own way, Robert," said 
Jediah, speaking harshly and suddenly, " and lean çaqi; 
thy father's arm when it pleaseth thee. Truly, tha» 
hast profited by the teaching of thy new friends at 
Lawley, and hast forgotten in their company every- 
thing in which thou wast carefolly instructed before. 
If thou wert my son, thou shouldst go thy way and 
partake to thy fill of the husks which i he swine do eat. 
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iintil thon didst retuni like tlie prodîgal ; but of approval 
and assistance in thy disobedient froward course, I shall 
advise thy father to give thee none.*' 

Hère Jediah sprang out of his comfortable seat and 
confronted his nephew, whose heightened colour bore 
witness to the keenness of the rebuff he had received. 

" I trust, Uncle Jediah," he said stemly, " my father 
will do what he deems right, no matter what thy opinion 
or advice may be. But neither for thee nor for him 
can I change the views I hâve expressed, aiid indeed I 
should despise myself were I to do so." 

Joshua Field's eyes flashed as this last sentence fell 
on his ear, and then he rose also and stood beside his 
brother, whose influence over him in those days was 
unfortunately very great. 

" Young man," he said, "thou mayest go thy way ; 
henceforth I shall not look on thee as my son. I 
cannot approve of thy course or conduct, least of ail in 
this imprudent marriage ; but thou hast come to man's 
estate, and art thine own master. I shall not leave thee 
without means until, as thou sayest, thou canst earn 
thine own bread ; but unless I send for thee, see me no 
more." 

He waved his hand to the door, and his son bowed 
low and left the room in silence and in anger. When 
he reached his own chamber he found his friend Josiah 
still waiting for him. 

A glance at the young man's face told the cashier 
what had been the resuit of the interview, which was 
no more than he had anticipated. He sighed heavily as 
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he tumed to assîst the youth in packing away hîs 
wardrobe and books, and tben went away to bis own 
room. 

He retumed sbortly after with a pnrse of gold and a 
cbeque-book sîgned on every page ; tbese he pressed on 
Robert Field, saying, "Tbou knowest I am rîcb and bave 
little need of money^ and thou mnst take ail thou re- 
quîrest from me at présent/* 

The young man reluctantly accepted the proflfered 
kîndness; indeed he could not do otherwîse, having 
but little money in bis possession ; then he laid him 
down to sleep for the last time in bis father's house. 
His faithfiil friend kept watch beside bis bed, hoping 
against hope that somethîng would occnr ere moming 
to soften the father's heart, and prevent this " the first 
break in the family/* as to the resuit of which he was 
fiUed with dismal forebodings. 




CHAPTER XV. 

THE STUDENT. 

'' But as he lay in the moming light, his face for a moment 
Seemed to assume once more the forms of its earlier manhood : 
So are wont to be changed the faces of those who are dying. 
Hot and r«d on his lips still borned the flush of the fever ; 

Motionless, senseless, dying he lay, and his spirit exhausted 
Seemed to be sinking down through infinité depths in the darkness." 

LONGFBLLOW. 

lll"RS. MALTBY was not altogether a woman of one 
"^ îdea ; but to tlie particular idea whicli was upper- 
most in lier mind at any time slie adhered persistently 
as long as there was any chance of carrying her point. 
The purpose with which she had set out on her 
joumey to Oxford was to rescue her son from the 
meshes of the Established Church, and to tnm him 
back, if possible, like a stray sheep, into the safe fold of 
the Wesleyan ministry. She knew enough of the 
character of the young man whom she had brought 
into the world and reared to manhood to understand 
that any sudden attempt to tum him out of one path 
might hâve the effect of driving him down another 
equally dangerous. Like a prudent gênerai, she. 
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the3r^3ze, detsmuned. to lay sege to tjie vuiitii hy csa- 
tions appmaehf^y TirmiiiTiI of the prece^ af Solanum, 
that "* sareiY in vaiiL ia liie nfit apread in tiie agiit of 
aay faiixL^ AiKordmgly, wiieai ^le ali^ted firom the 
'* Flying' Wander,*^ as tte &st coack a£ those days wa» 
caUed^ be&ze Mr. Bmnei haà. dnren it ignominioad^ 
of die rond by liie g^rtgnwtfm af die Great Western 
Râilway ta the north^ siïB betook hecself to a décrit 
lodging- in die neîghhcgriuxid of Magdalene Collège^ 
recfflnTnendfid by lEr. Slowman, wha stated that ** tbe 
landlady was a devant woman^ wbo^ lîke the poor 
Shnnamfte of old, always reseired a little chamber for 
sQch of the Wedejan minÛEters as w&e in want of rest 
on thdr joixniCTiiig:^'' 

Betweai thèse two good wDmen there was a common 
bond of nnîon. They were both well instmcted in ail 
knowledge and aQ mysteries of their seet — ^foll of 
Chriâtian experîaice, deep in the sobtleties of free 
grâce, justificatioa, and perfection^ as taught by Mr. 
Wealey, whose writings they looked upon as second 
only to those of St. PanL 

Mrs. Maltby had rejoiced at the prospect of spiritual 
conmitinion with soch a woman, but she was not pre-' 
pared for the pleasant surprise which awaited her when 
»he discovered that her landlady was the mother of 
Silas Clayton — a fect which that sly Mr. Slowman had 
Atudiausly concealed, knowingwhat ajoy thediscovery 
would be on her arrivai in the City of the Plain. 
Indeed, it did much to raise her spirits and redeem 
tho character of the place at the outset. Surely, she 
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thouglit, Oxford mîglit not be so very bad, if sucb a 
saint as Dora Clayton had lived there so long unharmed ; 
but then slie remembered, witb a sigh, tbat there had 
been found a few righteous persons in that other city 
for which the fether of the faithftd had pleaded long 
ago. Peradventure, if the fervent prayer of a righteous 
man availed so much, the eamest prayers of two 
righteous women would effect something towards tum- 
ing back that wandering sheep into the fold ; although 
ît never occurred to either of them that the particular 
enclosure in question might not be exactly that in 
which Providence intended he should find rest unto his 
soûl, because rest in any other was équivalent in their 
minds to the loss of the sheep altogether. 

Mrs. Clayton was already intimately acquainted with 
the object of her friend's journey. Silas wrote once or 
twice a week to his mother at great length, and it may be 
inferred that everything concerning the Maltby family 
had a large place in the correspondence. Besides this, 
as an old inhabitant of the leamed city, she was au fait 
with everything of interest in the collèges near her, and 
had a little gossiping acquaintance with some of the head 
porters. Thus she knew by repute who were the " read- 
ing men," or the men who took to boating or hunting — 
who were likely to be " plucked " or to " corne out well 
in honours;*' and amongst thèse last she had heard 
favourably mentioned the name of Edward Maltby. 
. Mrs. Maltby felt no small pride when this was told 
her by her landlady, although she did not understand 
very clearly the précise meaning of the phrases used ; 
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and when slie paid a visit next moming, under her 
f riend's guidance, to tlie vénérable pile of buildings 
in which her son resided as a graduate, she expected 
that she would find the young man clad in fdll 
académie costume, seated at the feet of some leamed 
Gamaliel, in a lofty chamber walled in with bocks. 
Judge, then, of the astonishment of the good lady, 
when they had passed the rigid scrutiny of the lodge- 
keeper, and had taken a preliminary canter round the 
great quadrangle, in which Mrs. Clayton pointed ont 
the grotesque masks and gargoyles which are its spécial 
adornment, but whose painful appearance rather horrified 
her simple friend, they came at length to a low door- 
way and mounted several flights of a well-worù stair- 
case to the rooms of Mr. Maltby, who on the présent 
occasion had " sported his oak/' 

Fortunately, a student, who discovered the two ladies 
nonplussed in front of the stout door, which had no 
visible means of communication with the inner inha- 
bitant, took pity on them, and contrived, by blowing 
a peculiarly shrill whistle in the keyhole, to rouse 
the studious tenant to the knowledge of the fact that 
some spécial circumstance required his personal appear- 
ance. A shooting back of bolts and creaking of iron 
hinges ensued, and Mrs. Maltby and her son stood, as 
she had determined at Lauterdale they should stand, 
**face to face/' supported in the background by the 
bodily présence of the mother of the man for whom he 
entertained a particular aversion. 

The student's personal appearance was not at this 
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moment exactly what it sliould hâve been for présenta- 
tion in female society . He was reading hard for his next 
examination, and had bumed the midnight oil in close 
study dnring many nights preTions. His head was 
enveloped in a turban of wet towels ; his shirt coUar 
was open and crmnpled; his person clad in an old 
dressing gown, which his mother knew at sight had 
never corne ont of his original wardrobe at Lauterdale ; 
and his feet reposed in loose Turkish slippers, which 
were things Mrs. Maltby especially disliked, as savour- 
ing of idleness and effeminacy. 

" Mother ! " he exclaimed, " what in the name of 
wonder brings you hère? Has anything occurred at 
home?'* 

"I hâve been anxions to see yon, Edward," she 
repKed nervonsly, " ever since I received your letter. 
This is Mrs. Clayton, at whose honse I am lodging at 
présent ; may we corne in ? " 

Edward Maltby winced visîbly at the annomicement 
and request ; but there was no help for it, and therefore 
he admitted them to his sanctum — retiring at once 
himself to an inner den, which was his bedroom, there 
to assume a more présentable costume. 

Meanwlule Mrs. Maltby curiously scanned the apart- 
ment; her magnificent visions of student luxury and 
refinement were dissolved in an instant. The roora 
was bare and comfortless in her eyes, possessing as 
fumiture only a rickety lîttle table and three hard 
Windsor chairs, a few shelves heavily laden with books, 
and a cupboard. She wondered what the young man 
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coiild find in the place to entice him away from liîs 
cheerful home in the Dale, and she longed with ail her 
maternai instincts to follow him into that inner apart- 
ment, to discover what kind of bed he slept in ; for 
truly she thought, with pain, if it were as hard as the 
chair upon which she sat, his lot was to be pitied. By 
the time she had taken in every feature of the room, 
even to the pattem of the faded paper on the waUs, and 
of the still more &ded carpet on the floor, frayed into 
holes beneath the table by her son's restless feet, he 
had completed his hasty toilet, and now suddenly ap- 
peared, respectably clothed, and in his right mind. 

" Now, mother, what is it ? " he exclaimed as he re- 
entered the room. He did not notice Mrs. Clayton at 
aU, and that worthy woman took to staring ont of the 
window into the qnadrangle. 

Mrs. Maltby endeavoured to explain to her son that 
the subject of his letter, announcing his intention to 
enter the ministry of the English Church, was of such 
serions moment that she could rest neither day or night 
with it on her mind, and therefore had set ont to see 
him. He now regretted very much that he had felt it 
his duty to inform her of his intentions at so early a 
period, the fact being that he had actually donc so 
under the advice of the Vicar of Lawley, who conceived 
that the less concealment there was in such matters, the 
better in the end for ail parties. However, as she had 
corne, he decided to make the best of it, and then he 
skilfuUy evaded ail discussion by proposing that he 
should show them over the collège and the city. 
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His mother dîd not care to see either one or the other, 
but she thought that the fresh air and temporary re- 
laxation from study wonld do him good. She had 
observed those wet towels round his head when first he 
appeared in the doorway, and immediately suspected 
headache, and noted also that his hands felt dry and 
hot ; therefore she readily assented to his proposai, post- 
poning for the présent her private détermination to see 
the inside of that other room, with especial référence to 
the thickness of the blankets on the bed whereon her 
misguided son reposed; "that is/' she said to herself, 
" if he ever takes any sleep at ail/' which she greatly 
doubted as she looked anxiously on his pale face and 
aunken eyes. In a few minutes he Vas escorting the 
two simple women over the collège, and explaining its 
many architectural beauties. To them it appeared that 
great waste of money and very little real useftJness 
had been the resuit of the labour and outlay, and the 
fact that the place had once been the résidence of 
monks, who had designed and executed the grotesque 
stone carving, in no way increasedtheir aesthetic appré- 
ciation of the work. Mrs. Maltby was far better pleased 
when her son, finding the collège uninteresting, carried 
her off on his arm to see the shops in the High Street, 
leaving Mrs. Clayton to retum to the care of her own 
domicile. 

Mrs. Maltby enjoyed her little trot in the old city 
very much indeed, hanging on her tall son' s arm, 
especially as he allowed her to look in at the drapers' 
wiûdows as long as she pleased. He also brought her 
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down to the meadows of Clirist Churcli, wliere slie 
admired thé light boats on the river, only objectmg a 
little to the aîriness of the costume wom by the crews, 
and the danger they ran of being capsized in such 
** cockleshells.*' 

They dined together at the George, and she enjoyed 
the dinner vastly, and insisted on paying for it, and also 
. on ordering a bottle of good port to put some colour 
in his white cheeks, and then she told him ail the 
gossip of the Dale — about the greatlawsuit between the 
Company and Jacob Grimshaw, the old miller ; and how 
. young Mr. Field went every Sunday, wet or dry, up to 
Lawley to hear Parson Fletcher, and often dined at 
the vicarage afterwards ; how edifying was the sermon 
preached last Sunday by Mr. Slowman in the Dale 
chapel, and how Silas Clayton was trying to improve 
the singing. But at this her son changed the subject, 
and inquired first after his father*s health and business, 
and then about his sister Patty and her pursuits. 

" Mother,'* he said, " Pm afraid Patty will be very 
dull during your absence; she really has no suitable 
companions of her own âge, and I wish you would 
allow her to go now and then to Lawley.*' 

" It's a very long way," said Mrs. Maltby, " and the 
days are so very hot for walking, and your father wants 
the gig so often ; I am sure I don't see how it can be 
managed." 

Edward Maltby knew very well the gig could be had 
readily enough when the occasion was to visit Mrs. 
Slowman, and that Patty would be allowed to walk the 
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distance as often as she pleased, provided slie avoided 
the vicarage. He retumed to the charge, nevertheless. 

" But, mother,'' lie said, " Patty sliould know more of 
the people in the neighbourhood than she does, espe- 
cîally nice well-bred people like the Chestertons, who 
hâve frequently asked her to visit them/* 

Now, the Chestertons Kved very close to the Fletchers, 
and the girls of the family were întimate with those of 
the vicarage, and had a pew in the church, in which 
room had always been made for Edward Maltby when- 
ever he came to Lawley on Sundays. They also occa- 
sionaUy attended the services at the chapel. Mrs. 
Chesterton having come of a Wesleyan stock, had 
occasional prédilections for what she termed " a good 
rousing" under Mr. Slowman, on " Spécial Collection 
Sundays,'^ when he was most éloquent. 

"I don't know much about the Chestertons," said 
Mrs. Maltby dubiously, " I like people to be either one 
thing or the other. Patty has a good deal to do in the 
house, and your father requires her attention in my 
absence. Besides, she is improving in her music very 
much, and Mr. Clayton says * she should practice 
regularly for two or three hours a day.' " 

" I don't know what Mr. Clayton has to do witl^ it," 
said Edward Maltby, with a dark look on his brow, 
which the poor woman understood well enough. " I 
wish Patty would keep him at a greater distance,'* he 
added with some heat. ** I hope you don't want her to 
marry a Methodist missionary, and live like a wander- 
ing Arab, or be eaten by savages. How did you come to 
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fall in wîth hîs mother ? '' he inquired in a severe tone ; 
" I wisli you had written to me to find you lodgings. 
And, by the way, mother, what is it bas brought you 
bere ? Surely my letter was clear enougb." 

" Indeed it was," said Mrs. Maltby burriedly, pro- 
ducing ber pocket-bandkercbief, and sobbing audibly. 
** Your letter bas tom my beart, Edward. Is it for 
tbis tbat I unfortunately consented to yonr coming to 
tbis evil place ? tbat you sbould be a castaway. I bave 
prayed nigbt and day," sbe continued, " tbat I migbt 
be spared tbis cross ; but now I sball lift up my bead 
no longer in tbe congrégation. Ob ! if you bad only 
listened to Mr. Slowman, or been guided by Silas 
Clayton, Edward.'' Hère ber sobs and tears compelled 
tbe poop lady to cease speaking. 

"Motber," be said kindly, "tbis is really ail pré- 
judice and nonsense. If Mr. Wesley lived in tbese 
days, be would never bave left tbe Cburcb, and it is 
time some of us sbould set a good example, and retum. 
I bope you will one day rejoice witb me in my ebosen 
life, and leam to call notbing tbat is good by bard 
names." Tben be tenderly assisted ber, — still sobbing 
spasmodically, — ^to put on ber sbawl and bonnet, and led 
ber slowly back to ber lodgings ; but tbis time sbe did 
not want to see any sbops, and be knew tbat sbe was 
silently weeping. 

Before tbey reacbed tbe cottage of Mrs. Clayton it 
began to rain. Mrs. Maltby pressed ber son urgently 
to come in and bave some tea, and no doubt, if sbe bad 
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been residing under any other roof, he would hâve 
gladly done so ; but his aversion to the Claytons stood 
in the way, and therefore he pleaded the necessity of 
retuming to his studies as a reason for declining, but 
promised to call at an early hour on the morrow. He 
then set out alone, in the rain, for the collège. He was 
thinly clad, having hastily arrayed himself in a light 
walking coat to accompany his mother, and ère he 
reached the gâte he was wet through. He had been 
chafing inwardiy during the last hour at what he 
deemed his mother's foolishness in visiting Oxford, 
which he attributed in some degree to Silas Clayton. 
He had been much annoyed at any allusion to the 
latter in connection with his sister's name, and still 
more vexed at finding his mother residing under the 
roof of Mrs. Clayton. Added to ail this, there was 
the fear of serions interférence with his studies by 
reason of her présence. 

He was reading hard for his examination, which 
was close at hand ; he hoped to take high honours, and 
wished to hâve the next few days altogether to himself 
before he went up. Thus, by the time he reached his 
rooms in the collège, he had worked himself into a 
perfect fever of vexation. 

Flinging himself, wet as he was, into a chair, he 
plunged at once into his studies at the point where he 
had been interrupted in the morning, determined to 
make up as well as he could for lost time, and anxious 
to change his unpleasant course of thought. 
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In a short time, sucli was liîs mental traîning and 
power over hîs own will, he became absorbed in tbe 
books and papers around hini, pursuing some abstruse 
ppoblem for hours iintil he had mastered it. He 
started firom his seat after midnigbt to find tbe fire 
had gone ont, and that his limbs were cramped with 
cold, whilst his temples throbbed with beat and pain. 
He now remembered having sat down in his wet 
clothes, and hurried in some alarm to his bed, but the 
mischief was done beyond recall. He lay tossing ail 
night in fever — ^now burning with beat and thirst, the 
next instant shivering with cold. He longed for the 
dawn, that he might obtain some médical assistance ; he 
swallowed ail thewater he could find in the apartment, 
and yet his throat felt like a furnace. 

Later on, he could no longer rise jfrom his hard couch : 
the pillow seemed to heave beneath his head, the room 
appeared to be dancing round him, strange forms* and 
faces cameandwent amid the darkness — nowgrotesquely 
like Mr. Slowman, now like Silas Clayton, again like 
his mother and her friend. He flung his arms wildly 
up at them, and called them by name. He covered 
his head with the bedclothes, but they peeped in at 
the corners, and laughed and gîbbered at him until he 
could endure it no longer, and tossed the covering 
away from him. Then they ail appeared to come and 
sit on the bed until there was no more room, but still 
they changed and changed, and came nearer and 
nearer. How he longed for daylight to scare them 
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away ! But when the first rays of the moming sun 
penetrated tliat lonely chamber, they fell on a man 
raving in the paroxysme of brain fever, alone, untended, 
and likely to do himself some deadly injury if not 
speedily restrained by force. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

FRIENDS IN NEED. 

** He prayeth beat, who loveth best 
Ail thingB both great and small ; 
For the dear Qtoà who loveth us, 
He made and loveth ail." 

COLERIDOB. 

A BOUT seven o'clock came the old female attendant, 
or " bedmaker/' who waited on Edward Maltby 
in the collège. She heard hÎB hoarse cries in the 
bedroom, and peered cautiously in round the door. 
The sight was a painfdl one indeed — ^the veins in his 
neck and forehead seemed like knotted cords, and he 
was plimging wildly from side to side, now dashing 
his head against the wall, now hanging out of bed as if 
about to fall on the floor. She knew to her loss his 
abstemious habits, and therefore no suspicion that thifl 
was the effect of drink crossed the old woman's mind. 
She had seen cases of that class amongst the students 
before now, and also other cases where the over- 
wrought brain had revolted and tumed fiercely on 
itself in revenge, and she strongly suspected that this 
was one of the latter kind. With singular prudence 
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she stole on tiptoe înto thé chamber, and crept to the 
dressing-table, from the drawer of which she cautiously 
removed his razors ; but in retreating from the room 
hîs eye caught sight of her, and in an instant he was 
out of bed, with the apparent intention of seizing them. 
The old servant sprang in terrer through the open door, 
and closed and locked it after her. In endeavouring 
to reach it he fell heavily on the floor, his head striking 
the corner of an iron-bound trunk, and there he lay, 
stunned and bleeding. Meanwhile the old bedmaker 
fled as fast as her limbs could carry her to the porteras 
lodge, and reported that " Mr. Maltby was either pos- 
sessed by the Evil One or in a mad fever," such being 
the two alternatives which suggested themselves to her 
mind. 

The burly porter ^eferred to his books, and slowly 
ascertained that the gentleman had returned at an 
early hour on the préviens evening, and then he 
carried off the excited female, bearing the razors with 
her as trophies and évidence of the risk she had run, to 
report the case to the Master. 

The Master of Magdalene had not yet risen, but on 
being informed of the sudden illness of the graduate 
he dispatched a messenger at once for one of the 
médical attendants of the collège, and then hurriedly 
dressed, and formally proceeded to take down the, 
évidence of the bedmaker with great minuteness. 

How long the unfortunate young man would hâve 
lain on the floor without assistance it is impossible 
to say, as the messenger sent out by the Master found 
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the médical gentleman absent from hîs bouse, and sat 
down to waît bis return. Portunately, Providence sent 
a good Samaritan to tbe aid of tbe sufferer, or probably 
one of tbe personages in tbis story wonld bave been 
missing. 

Tbe " Flying Wonder," wbicb bad safely delivered 
Mrs. Maltby in Oxford, bore anotber traveller tbat 
moming from tbe borders of tbe Black Country to tbe 
leamed city, on bis way to London, in tbe person of 
Robert Field, flying from bis bome in Lauterdale, and 
uncertain as to bis future course, but gravitating soutb- 
wardsy like ail restless spirits, to tbe great city on tbe 
Tbames. As tbe coacb rolled slowly o ver tbe bridge, near 
Magdalene Collège, tbe coacbman, by wbose side sat 
Robert Field on tbe box seat, pointed witb pride to tbe 
old pile of buildings, and named tbe collège — 

"Maudlin, sir," be said ; "tbat be Maudlin, wan o' 
tbe oldest on ^em, and wan o' tbe best/' 

His bearer remembered at once tbat tbis was tbe 
collège of bis friend Edward Maltby, and finding on 
inquiry tbat tbe coacb would remain for an bour at tbe 
" George^' to allow tbe passengers to breakfast, be was 
dropped by bis own request at tbe gateway. He lèamed 
tbe position of bis friend's quarters from tbe assistànt- 
porter, on duty in tbe absence of bis senior, tben in 
attendance on tbe Master, wbo was still engaged in 
taking down bis statement and tbat of tbe garrulous 
old bedmaker, wbilst tbe life of tbe subject interested 
was ebbing away at tbe otber side of tbe quadrangle. 

On ascending tbe staircase, and entering tbe outer 
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room by the door whicli the old woman had left open, 
Robert Field was surprised to find no one visible. 
There was évidence of a late vigil on the part of bis 
friend, in tbe candies bumt to tbeir sockets, and tbe 
open books and papers covered with algebraic symbols 
on the table. He approached the bedroom door and 
knocked soffcly, presuming the student was still asleep, 
but there was no response. He was about to tnm 
away, but, accidentally looking downward, saw a small 
thin stream of blood oozing beneath the door, to which 
the carpet did not reach. Alarmed at this, he turned 
the key in the lock and entered. As he did so he 
beheld the uptumed white face of his friend, who lay 
still as if in death, whilst the blood welled slowly from 
a wound in the temple, and trickled over the floor to 
his feet. The eyes were open and staring, the hands 
clenched, and the feet drawn up to the body. The 
first suspicion of the horrified visiter was that there 
had been foui play ; the tumbled condition of the bed- 
clothes, the open drawer in the dressing-table, the door 
locked on the outside, the position of the body on the 
floor, and that ugly eut on the young student's fore- 
Tiead, appeared to warrant this conclusion. 

Robert Field hastily raised his unfortunate friend in 
his arms, and replaced him on the hard couch. As he 
did 80 a groan escaped from "the wounded man, and his 
eyelids closed ; there was some hope in this, and on feel- 
ing over his heart there was further évidence of Hfe in 
its irregular but rapid pulsation. Mr. Field bound his 
handkerchief round his friend^s forehead to staunch the 
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bleedîng, and havîng ^sposed him as comfortably as 
he coTild on hîs pillow, he sought for water in the 
apartments to bathe hîs face. Finding none, he nisbed 
ont of the room for assistance, and thimdered at an 
adjacent door on the staircase, thereby arousing the 
occupant within, who inunediately appeared, and 
angrily demanded the cause of the assault and battery ; 
but on leaming the state of the case, hastened with his 
water-jug and some brandy to thé rescue. They bathed 
the wounded man's head and face with water, and 
attempted to pour some of the spirit down his throat, 
but this he stoutly resisted, clenching his teeth and 
hoarsely murmuring " water." 

They placed some to his parched lips, and he raised 
his head from the pillow and drank eagerly, until he 
had swallowed aU that remained in the large jug ; then 
he lay back wearily, and murmured, " Mother ! — send 
for mother ! '* 

His fellow-student was the youth who had succeeded 
in obtaining an audience for the two ladies the day 
before, and he now explained to Robert Field that Mrs. 
Maltby was in Oxford, and volunteered to go to the 
gâte to obtain assistance. 

During his absence Mr. Field made some further 
investigation into his firiend's condition, and came to 
the conclusion that it was a case of severe illness and 
accidentai injury. 

The woimd on the young man's forehead was not 
serions, and the bleeding had been of immédiate service 
in relieving the surcharged vessels of the brain ; but the 
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fever was evîdently încreasing; and, as the patient 
began to rave încolierently, and to roll hîs head from 
sîde to side, Robert Field sat on the bedside and did 
ail in bis power to assuage bis friend's suffering. It 
seemed an âge before tbe yoiing student retumed. 
Wben he did so be was accompanied by tbe Master of 
tbe collège, wbo bad finisbed taking down tbe statement 
of tbe bedmaker, wbicb bad been duly attested by tbe 
bead porter, wbo now appeared in tbe background, and 
was sbortly followed by tbe médical man, wbo fortu- 
nately jnst tben entered tbe collège on bis nsual round. 
He was a tall tbin man, witb a stoop acqnired from a 
babit of peering steadfastly into tbe faces of bis nume- 
rous patients, and was siao a man of very few words, but 
prompt in action. 

He removed tbe bandage and allowed tbe ligbt to 
fall on tbe wound, tben pressed ît ail roimd witb a 
bony finger, and smiled a grim smile, wbicb wrinkled 
bis lean jaws into innumerable creases. He next ex- 
amined tbe iron-boimd corner of tbe trunk, and looked 
carefully at tbe blood on tbe floor, opening tbe door 
to form an estimate of tbe quantity outside, and tben 
be betook bimself, watcb in band, to a calculation of 
tbe patient's puise ; made a note of it, and raised one 
of tbe suflferer's eyelids witb bis tbumb, uttered a sbort 
preliminàry *'Ha ! '* and said, 

" He muLst be removed to tbe bospital at once." 
Robert Field explained that tbe yoimg man's motber 
was believed to be in Oxford ; upon wbicb tbe pby- 
sician said, very tersely, "Send for ber at once," 
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and proceeded to the outer room to speak to the 
Master. 

" Thîs is a serious case," he said. " When was he 
seen last by any one in the collège ? " 

The Master produced the manuscript déposition, and 
read solemnly therefrom the hour at which the porter 
stated he had entered Mr. Maltby's name on his return 
to the collège through the lodge on the previous 
evening. 

"Let me see him," said the doctor, cutting short 
the reading of the document. 

The porter was duly presented, being called in from 
the landing, wherç he was engaged with the student 
in hearing for the third time the narrative of the bed- 
maker, which had now reached an appalling and sensa- 
tional character. He was a very fat man, much troubled 
with asthma, and the effort of ascending the steep 
stairs, added to his previous excitement, had knocked 
ail the breath out of him. 

"Jones, when did he come in last evening P'* said 
the doctor. 

" TJgh — ugh," gasped Jones, "I — duly — entered the 
hour — ugh — and — ^minute in — the gate-book, and — 
ugh — it's just been took down by the Master." 

Jones looked like a man who had donc his duty, and 
expected approval. 

" Jones says at a quarter past eîght," said the worthy 
Master, referring again to his memoranda, and rubbing 
his spectacles. "Do you think, doctor," he continued, 
" that there has been violence ? K so, we must hâve a 
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formai inquiry on oath ; a solemn investigation on 
oath." 

Hère he shook the déposition at the bedmaker and 
the student, who had botli incautiously ventured within 
the door in the wake of the porter, and who imme- 
diately retired, stumbKng over one another, and on top 
of some other inquisitive people on the staircase. 

" Was he wet ? *' said the doctor, again addressing 
the porter, and ignoring the Master's question. 

Jones placed his finger on his eyebrow, as if making 
a subKme effort of memory, and extended his left hand 
to enforce silence whilst the effort was being made. 

" Yes," he said, at length, " decidedly wet — ugh — 
wet as a fowl — absolutely saturated, sir. I remember 
his coat was shiny ail down the back — ugh — and the 
brim of his 'at like the eave of an 'ouse." 

" A house ! Jones,'' saîd the Master, emphatically. 

" A 'ouse, sir," said Jones, hastily correcting himself, 
and believing he had made an error in the article. 

" I said ' house,' not ' 'ouse,' Jones," said the Master, 
in a voice of thunder ; whereat the bedmaker fled down- 
stairs altogether, the student retreated into his room, 
and Jones gasped in silence. 

" Wet as a fowl," said the doctor to himself — " um." 
Then, looking at the candlesticks and papers on the 
table, "reading hard — ^um;" then at the fireplace, 
"fire out, no doubt — ^wet clothes — overwork. Brain 
fever," he said, summing up suddenly, aloud, at which 
the Master, who was not sure but that it might be 
infections, began to move to the door, and pleaded the 
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necessity of returning to his breakfast, hoping tKat the 
doctor would corne in and joîn him, when they conld 
diseuse the poor fellow's case at leisure. 

The doctor had breakfasted two hours before, and 
politely declined. He inquired from the porter if he 
knew the présent résidence of theyoung man'smother; 
and, after a second severe effort at recollection, that 
fat functionary declared he thought he knew the abode 
of one of the two ladies who had called on Mr. Maltby 
yesterday, and wonld send round to inquire. 

The doctor dispatched him, wheezing and puffing, to 
his lodge on this errand, and also with a prescription 
for the patient, to be obtained at the chemist's by the 
messenger, and requested him to send the bedmaker 
at once to the bedroom, which he re-entered. 

Robert Field was supporting his friend's head on his 
arm, as the latter appeared to be easier in that position 
than when reclining on the low, hard pillow. Edward 
Maltby seemed to recognise him, and slowly uttered his 
name, then the names of Martha and Eachel Fletcher, 
and very often that of his mother, coupled sometimes 
with the name of Mrs. Clayton. 

They surmised that he was endeavourîng to indicate 
Mrs. Maltby's présent address, but cpuld not form the 
sentence. The doctor laid his bony hand on the 
patient's wrist, and slid his rigid fingers over his limbs. 
The sufferer shnmk sensibly jfrom the contact, and 
groaned as if it hurt him. 

" The bleeding has weakened him," said the doctor, 
"but his puise is very wild. I fear it will be a long 
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case and a severe one. Do you know himintîmately?'' 
he înquired, after a pause. 

"Only a little of late," repKed Eobert Field; "I 
called here accidentally on my way past the collège 
tliis moming on the road to London." 

Here he looked at hîs watch, and remembered that 
the " Flying Wonder " must hâve departed ère this. 

*' I hope you can spare tîme to stay with him for 
a while/* saîd the doctor ; " he will want careM attend- 
ànce, and he seems to take kindly to you." 

Robert Field felt the poor suflferer's hand clasping 
his, and he decided he would begin his mission of 
benevolence by attending this young mau, to whose 
bedside Providence seemed to hâve directed his footsteps 
at the very outset of his joumey. 

" I will stay with him/' he said quietly. 

" Very good/' said the doctor, and the grim smile 
broke over his face like a wave once more, furrowing his 
cheeks into curions lines, like ripples on a calm sea. 

At this moment the old bedmaker retumed, still 
bearing the razors as évidence of her imaginary 
encoimter in the morning, having by this time cir- 
colated a thrilling narrative amongst her sisterhood 
assembled on a neighbouring staircase, who adjourned 
collectively by-and-by to one of the kitchens, there to 
discuss the subject thoroughly, with the assistance of a 
little gin and water. 

The doctor looked severely at her, and wrote a few 
words in pencil on a card. 

" Take this to the buttery," he said, " and tell them 
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it's for me, and corne back with it at once. Mind, no 
delay, I want this room put to rights at once. His 
mother must not see that/' he added turning to Robert 
Field, and pointing to the blood on the floor. 

The old woman hobbled off as fast as she could, 
and soon returned with a large jug of warm drink, 
specially concocted by tbe cook on the doctor's 
order. 

He dropped some laudanum into it from a pocket 
phial, and then held it to his patientas lips, who drained 
it to the last few drops. The doctor then covered him 
up warmly, and ordered the window-shutters to be 
closed. 

" He may sleep a little now/' he said, " and then we 
shall try to move him ; but there will be a reaction 
by-and-by. I wish his mother would come before I 
leave." 

The old attendant now obtained the assistance of one 
of her cronies, and both were soon busy on the floor 
removing ail traces of the accident. The doctor retired 
to the outer room and took up a book. Robert Field 
remained by his friend's bedside Kstening to his low 
moaning and incohérent rambUng talk, from whîch he 
guessed the secret of his attachment to Martha Fletcher, 
whose name fell often from the sick man's lips. This 
gave him a new interest in the sufferer. His thoughts 
reverted to the quiet vicarage at Lawley, and the last 
glimpse he had seen of Rachel, and he felt happy in the 
idea that his présent occupation was one which would 
meet with her warm approval. 
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He was roused from his rêverie by a hurried step 
and eager female voice in the next room addressing the 
good doctor, who was speaking hopefully in reply. 
Mrs. Maltby had arrived to take charge with him of 
the iinfortunate student, who now lay there so helpless, 
and whom she had lefb last evening so proud and 
hopeM. 

" Surely/' she said, lifting up her hands, " who can 
tell what a day may bring forth ? " 

" Thèse cases are invariably sudden, madam," said 
the physician, "whether brought forth by day or 
night. The sooner your son is removed, the better ; but 
it is désirable that y ou should not see him just at 
présent. If you will give me your address, and retum 
home to make the necessary arrangements, I shall see 
him safely removed within an hour." 

" Oh ! may I not see him for an instant ? " said Mrs. 
Maltby in an imploring tone. 

The doctor shook his head. 

" He is in good hands," said he ; " your présence 
nûght excite him. You shall see him by-and-by in 
your own house." 

** Sir,'' she said gently, "my home is at Lauterdale, 
and I only arrived hère yesterday ; but I réside with a 
good woman named Clayton, not far off, who I am sure 
will take him in.'* 

" Dora Clayton ? " said he. " I kn,ow — very good 
old lady — nice lodgings. We shall take him there at 
once if you will be so good as to go on before and make 
ready to reçoive him. Permit me, madam, to attend 
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you to the porteras lodge. T shall bring your son îm- 
mediately in my own carriage. Mrs. Maltby had to 
submit, as the doctor was inexorable ; indeed, bis polite 
escort was only meant to expedite ber departure. He 
tben looked in on the Master, who was in the middle of 
bis breakfast, and readily gave permission for the re- 
moval of the patient. 

" An excellent young man," he said warmly ; " one 
of the most promising graduâtes in the collège. But, 
doctor, do you really feel certain that there bas been 
no violence, because if there is a shadow of doubt on 
your mind I shall bave a searching inquiry. Jones 
says,'' he continued, again producing the déposition 
and fixing bis spectacles on his nose, " that at a quarter 
to eight — no, a quarter past eight — Mr. Maltby re- 
tumed within the precincts, but did not speak to, or 
sainte, or otherwise notice the porters in the lodge, 
which was unusual on his part, and that he, Jones, 
particularly noticed '' 

Hère the doctor eut in suddenly, " I know, I know 
— very observant man, Jones ; but there bas been no 
violence, my dear sir, only a little accidentai injury, 
and too much work hère," he said, touching his fore- 
head. " Wet clotbes, — neglect, — fever ; — better in his 
mother's care at présent ; — I shall report daily how he 
gets on, but we must bave him away at once." 

"By ail means, doctor — ^by ail means," said the 
Master, upon whose éloquence the word " fever " acted 
like cold water; and then he hastUy beat a retreat into 
his study, leaving his breakfast unfinished. 
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An liour after this interview the doctor's carriage 
drew up at the little gàrden-wicket of Mrs. Clayton's 
cottage. The blinds were down, but a young man 
descended quickly from the vehicle and proceeded up 
the footpath to the door, which was already opened by 
Mrs. Maltby, trembling with nervous excitement, and 
attended by her kind landlady, who had readily 
placed the resources of her little dwelling at her dis- 
posai. 

" I am sorry, Mrs. Maltby/' he began, " that I corne 
on so unpleasant an errand, but your son has borne the 
journey very well. Into which room are we to bring 
him ? " 

" Bless me, it's young Mr. Field," said Mrs. Maltby. 
"Oh ! sir, you are very good indeed." The poor mother's 
heart was lifted up for an instant with a little pardon- 
able flutter of pride at the idea that her son should be 
80 honoured as to hâve for his best friend the heir to 
the Dale property. 

"His bedroom is ready upstairs, sir/' said Mrs. 
Clayton, " if you wlU be so good as to bring him in." 

Robert Field begged that they would both retire 
whilst this was being done, but as he returned from 
the carriage, accompanied by the doctor and one of the 
collège attendants, bearing the sick man tenderly 
between them, wrapped in blankets, he caught sight of 
Mrs. Maltby's pale troubled face at the parleur window, 
and heard her sobs as they carried him upstairs to his 
room. They laid him on the bed and removed the 
Btained bandage from his forehead, and when his 
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wound had been dressed the ladies were summoned to 
take charge of him, whilst the doctor retired to hold 
counsel with Mr. Field in an adjoining room. 

" This may be a serions case/' said he ; " the yonng 
man has lost a great deal of blood, and may yet lose 
more. He wiU requîre some one with more strength 
than thèse women as soon as the présent effect of the 
laudannm diminishes'. Can yon remain with him in 
this house during his illness ? " 

" I hâve nothing else to do at présent/' said Mr. 
Field, " and as he has fallen in my way I shall stay 
with him whilst I can be of use." 

" Very good/' said the doctor, and then he proceeded 
to give plain directions for the treatment of the patient, 
and took his leave. 

On retuming to the sick man's room, Robert Field 
found the two women kneeling by the bedside. They 
did not doubt the utility of earthly means, but from 
strong faith and habit were seeking the aid of the 
Great Physician on behalf of the sufferer, who was 
still unconscious. They both remembered, more in 
sorrow than with any other feeling, how disdainfully 
he had carried himself away from the door on the 
previous evening, and now that he was brought low 
they prayed that it might be for his soûl' s wel- 
fare. 

Mrs. Maltby was fiill of thankfulness that she had 
been brought to Oxford at this crisis, forgetting, per- 
haps, that if she had remained at home it might not 
hâve arisen at ail ; and as for Robert Field, he was glad 
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to find a Kttle benevolent work eut out for him so soon. 
During the nîglit, as the doctor tad foretold, he had 
quite enough to do in restraining the delirious patient 
whose care he had imdertaken, as the fever assumed a 
very violent type, indicating intense cérébral inflam- 
mation. 

It is not my purpose to weary the reader with further 
détails of this young man's illness. For many weeks 
he appeared to be very near the end of his career. The 
médical man looked grave, and came very often to the 
cottage. Robert Field took a deeper interest in his 
friend's case every day, and was of great use during the 
severest period of the fever, when both strength and 
nerve were required. He had a bedroom in the cottage, 
as, fortunately, Mrs. Clay ton's lodgings were then vacant ; 
and if he sometimes felt amused by the quaint piety of 
the two women, he was also convinced of its genuine 
character, and obtained some useful expérience in 
witnessing their simple faith. The extrême danger of 
his friend set him thinking seriously, and as the student 
began slowly to rally, they held much converse together 
on vital questions of deep interest to both, and so 
became fast friends, with united sympathies. Edward 
Maltby's pride and self-reliance had been shattered in 
the dust. He remembered his refusai to enter the house 
in which he now received so much kindness, and out of 
this suffering there sprang up within his heart the 
germs of a broader Christianity than any other teaching 
could hâve imparted to him. His strong préjudices 
against the Methodists disappeared before the daily 
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évidence of Mrs. Clayton's real goodness and unselfish 
kindness of heart. 

Mrs. Maltby rejoiced greatly at this change, andwas 
fuU of gratitude to her landlady and Mr. Field for thé 
care bestowed on her son. She wrote hopefuUy home 
as to his state of mind and body, and decided she 
would not interfère any more in regard to his intention 
to enter the ministry of the Church of EnglandL Per- 
haps she would not so readily hâve arrived at this 
conclusion had not Robert Field, with ail the impul- 
siveness of his character, suddenly announced his 
intention to foUow his friend's example and to enter 
his name on the books of the collège. 

His Personal attachment to Edward Maltby had 
become so great, that to be near him he was willing 
to lay aside for a time the visionary schemes with 
which he had set out from Lauterdale. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

THE MERCHANT. 

" Quick in his bargains ; honest in commerce ; 
Just in his dealings ; heing much averse 
From quirks of law, still ready to refer 
His cause t' an honest country arbiter." 

Andrew Symson. 

"ITY readers will, no doubt, remember the invitation 
-^^ given by Mr. Maltby to Jacob Grimshaw, 
junior, at Lauterdale, to "give him a call" on the 
Monday morning following the little social and re- 
Kgious meeting at the cottage. In accordance there- 
with the young man was early afoot, and on his way 
down the Dale to Mr. Maltby's place of business by 
the river-side. 

To reach his destination by the shortest way, it was 
not at ail necessary that he should pass Mr. Maltby's 
résidence, but somehow on the présent occasion Jacob 
found his feet on the longer road. It might, perhaps, hâve 
been the fault of his boots, from préviens habit, but in 
conséquence of his error he deemed it necessary to call 
at the cottage, and inquire if Mr. Maltby had yet gone 
to his office. 
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It was not yet eiglit o'clock, but Jacob knew very 
well that bis cbance of finding so energetîc a man as 
Mr. Maltby at borne at tbat bour was very sligbt. 
In tbose days business people in tbe Dale rose at 
five in summer, breakfasted before seven, and were 
ready for dinner at noon ; or if tbey did not, tbey were 
accoonted as " Wastels " and " Ne*er-do-wells." As a 
conséquence of sucb early rising, tbe consumption of 
candies was small indeed. Gas bad not yet been intro- 
duced. Even at tbis day gas is looked on as an extra- 
vagance, altbougb tbe modem Dale folk as a rule no 
longer rise witb tbe lark as tbeir fore&tbers did, 
excepting tbe operatives at tbe works, wbo are obHged 
to do so. 

It was a brigbt sunnymoming; and as be descended 
tbe Valley, JTacob tbougbt be saw some one in wbite 
flitting to and fro amongst tbe rose-trees in front of 
tbe cottage. Wben be bad summoned sufficient cou- 
rage to open tbe wicket and ascend tbe little winding 
footpatb, be discovered, as be bad boped and ex- 
pected, tbat tbe person in wbite was Patty Maltby. 
Jacob inwardly rejoiced at tbe good fortune wbicb 
brougbt bim again into ber présence, and was pleased 
at tbis évidence of ber good babits in tbe matter of 
early rising. Sbé was clad in a ligbt summer dress, 
and bad on ber bead one of tbose broad-leafed straw 
bats wbicb are only to be seen nowadays in pictures, 
on old porcelain, or in représentations of primitive sbep- 
herdesses on tbe stage. Patty was very busy about 
a rose-bush, and altbougb a very simple-mannered girl 
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în gênerai, I am afraid to say was guilty of a small 
pièce of coquetry in pretending not to see Jacob, whom 
she had recognised very weD, as he came with a swing- 
ing stride down the hill ; and, moreover, she appeared 
to be somewhat startled when he abruptly addressed her. 

" Miss Maltby," he said, " is thy father at home ? 
He desired that I should call on him early this mom- 
ing." 

" Oh, Mr. Grimshaw, is that you ?" she replied ; 
"father is away at the wharf more than two hours 
since. There was some spécial business to be done, 
and he left an hour earlier than nsual. No doubt 
you will find him at the office. He will be hère again 
to dinner at noon. What a lovely morning it is !" 
she added, clipping vigorously at the rose-tree, and 
seeing that Jacob was at a loss for a fresh subject of 
conversation. 

"Truly it is," he repKed ; "I am glad to see thee 
occupied so early. Thy garden is well taken care of." 

" Do you think so ?" said Patty ; " father is fond of 
it, and works in it a good deal in the evening : it seems 
to do him good after his day's work. Hâve you a 
garden, Mr. Grimshaw ? " 

" Yes, we hâve a garden, but father has ceased to 
care for it since the lawsuit commenced, and it is 
somewhat neglected of late." 

" Then you should look after it. I think one is always 
happier in the summer-time, when the roses are out. 
Will you take one ? " she said, snipping off a handsome 
white rose as she spoke. 
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" Thou art very kind/' he answered ; and then Patty 
proceeded to secure the flower with a pin in the button- 
hole of his coat. 

"Father takes a great many roses to the office," 
slie continued, " but he likes the red ones best/' 

Jacob could only see the top of her hat, as he looked 
down on her dnring the fixture of the rose ; and his 
thoughts were wandering into strange comparisons 
between the article under observation and the dreadM 
" coal-scuttles*' which adomed and concealed the heads 
of his female acquaintances amongst the " Friends." 

"New," said Patty, when the décoration wa« 
completed, "father will know you hâve been hère 
when he sees that rose. There is not another bnsh of 
the kind in the Dale, and he will tell you the name 
ofit/' 

" What is it called ?" he inquired. " Thou canst tell 
me as well as Mr. Maltby.'* 

" You must ask father/' said Patty ; " he is very 
leamed in roses, and likes to talk about them. See, tliis 
one I hâve given you has little red spots on the 
leaves, like drops of blood.'* 

Jacob registered a vow that the rose in question 
should be a very sacred one in his eyes evermore. 

**I am very thankful to thee," he said; " it is a 
beautiful rose. And now perhaps I should proceed in 
search of thy father ; he desired that I should see him 
early." 

**How was it you slipped away so suddenly last 
night P " inquired Patty. " I hope you were not 
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offended wîth the remarks of our ministers: they 
are good mon, and anxious to benefit ail whom they 
meet; but now and tben," slie added, wîth a smile, 
"they are a little too personal. TJnfortunately, we 
had some very unpleasant people wîth us last even- 
ing ; it will not be so when you corne again. Now I 
must go into the house, and wish you good moming." 
Hère she gave him her hand, which was very small, 
and plump, and white, and about the appearance 
of which she possessed a little pardonable vanity; 
and Jacob, although not much addicted to hand- 
shaking, or formai greetings of any kind, managed 
somehow to hold it an unusually long time in his, 
ère he departed in search of her father. He re- 
membered, as he closed the little wicket, that she 
had spoken of his coming again, and a hope began 
to dawn in his bosom of some day winning the 
hand of this pretty maiden. TJnder the elation of 
this feeling he drew himself up, and stepped ont 
briskly on his way; and as Patty glanced after him 
from the doorstep, she thought how much more 
erect and manly was his carnage than that of Silas 
Clayton. 

When he reached the wharf by the river-side, he 
found Mr. Maltby in the thick of some urgent 
business, with hîs hands full of papers, and sur- 
rounded by bargemen and "river-side characters" 
of ail kinds. Three of his beats were beirig loaded 
with the manufactures of the Dale Company, with 
whom he had a contract for river carriage. The wharf 
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was crowded with hollow ironware, pots, pans, and 
stoves of ail kinds, for transmission to Bristol. It was 
évident from the stir and bustle that some nnusual 
haste was necessary ; in fact, Mr. Maltby was already 
acting on the information given liim on the previous 
evening by Jacob Grimshaw, and as the river was fall- 
ing very fast in conséquence of the unusually dry 
summer, he was anxious not to lose an hour in dispatch- 
ing his beats, in order that they might retum with the 
flour which the présent and prospective stoppage of the 
mill had induced him to speculate in. Jacob stood 
apart, looking with interest at the busy scène on the 
wharf; and Mr. Maltby was too much engrossed with 
his work to notice him. 

Presently one of the barge foremen came up and said 
in a husky voice, "Muster Maltby, we be ready to 
shove off." 

" Very good, Kershaw,'* he replied ; "what dpes she 
drawP" 

The man looked at a pièce of notched wood he held 
in his homy fist, for, like most of his class on the river, 
he could not read or write, but could keep voluminous 
memoranda on thèse notched sticks with singular 
accuracy for a length of time. 

" Three-six forrid, four-two aft," he replied. 

" Hum," said his employer ; " l'm told there's a 
great deal of sand forming below Arley-ferry, Ker- 
shaw. Put her on an even keel as you drop down, but 
do not delay just now to shift the goods. Here's your 
way-bill ; and mind, if you are ail back alongside the 
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wharf thîs day fortnight, you shall hâve a ten-pound 
note amongst you over and above your wages for the 
trip/' 

"AU right, Muster Maltby/' said Kershaw, as he 
solemnly proceeded to make an entry of the bargain on 
hîs timber journal by indenting sundry deep notches 
thereon with a huge clasp knife ; then uttering a loud 
" Gee-up ! " to the stout horses which were now standing 
on the towing path, he stepped on board the barge, 
and took the helm of the broad rudder required to keep 
thîs unwieldy sort of craft in its course against the 
pull of the towing-line. The driver cracked his whip, 
and the horses dug their feet into the bank as they 
bent their strong legs to the strain necessary to start 
the heavy beat, which moved off slowly at first from 
its moorîngs, and then more rapidly as it felt the force 
of the current. 

When the barge had got fairly under way, Mr. 
Maltby tumed, and saw young Grimshaw. 

" Ha ! Jacob, lad," he said, " l'm glad to see thee. 
We are busy, you see, loading for Bristol. Corne with 
me into the office." 

Hère his quick eye caught sight of the rose in Jacob's 
button-hole, which he closely scanned for an instant. 

" Been to the cottagef " he said, inquiringly, with 
a smile. 

" Yes," said Jacob, tuming very red ; " Miss Maltby 
gave it to me.'* 

"Thought so,*' said Mr. Maltby; "there's not 
another like it to be had elsewhere in the Dale," and 
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his eyes twinkled merrily, as he led thé way to his 
office. 

He had noticed Jacob's changing colour as he spoke 
about the rose, and tliought none the worse of him for 
it ; but Jacob felt somewhat guilty, and had not courage 
to inquire the name of the particular spécimen at 
présent. When they had entered the office, which was 
situated at a corner so as to secure a good view of the 
river and the landing-place, Mr. Maltby handed some 
documents to one of his clerks, who immediately pro- 
ceeded to take his master's place outside on the wharf. 

" Jacob/' said Mr. Maltby, when they were alone, 
" I don't like this lawsuit, but I fear it is useless to 
speak to your father until he has spent some of his 
spare cash with Mr. Quetchett, and meanwhile you 
will fall into idle ways, lad. What do you say to 
trying a spell with me ? l'm about to send Mr. Evans 
to take charge at Bristol, as my agent there is going 
into business on his own account, and I think you 
might take his place hère. The Dale folk must hâve 
bread, Jacob, and as your father won't grind the flour, 
why, we must try to fetch them some until he changes 
his mind." 

" I shall be very glad to accept thy offer," said 
Jacob, " if thou thinkest father will not object." 

" l'il answer for that," said Mr. Maltby. " If he 
does, why, you can leave at an hour's notice. I shall 
Write to him to-day, lad, and if you wish you can join 
to-morrow — the sooner the better. Evans is paid a 
hundred a year," he continued, " and is a steady fellow. 
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He began at sîxty pounds three years sînce. Wheii you 
can do his work you sliall hâve tlie same salary as he 
has now. At présent, if you please, we shall say eighty 
pounds to begin with/' 

" I fear l'm not worth it/' said Jacob. 

" Well, then, try to be so as soon as you can," said 
Mr. Maltby ; " and now let's go back to the wharf." 

When they arrived again at the river-side, the other 
two barges were ready to start. Mr. Maltby repeated 
his injunctions to the men in charge, and also the 
promise of the extra ten pounds, and then the beats 
were drawn off rapidly down the river in the same 
manner as that steered by Kershaw. When they were 
eut of sight, Mr. Maltby took Jacob over his promises, 
showed him the great malting-floors and kilns, the 
cooperage, and the new brewery he had recently 
erected, and explained the nature of his business, and 
the uses of each department in his extensive concems. 
He also asked many questions about the flour trade — as 
to the présent supplies in the retail dealers' hands, and 
the crédit which it might be safe to give to each one. 
Jacob readily answered ail his queries, although he 
clearly perceived their drift. But he had now entered 
Mr. Maltby's service, and had decided to serve him in 
every way to the best of his ability. 

Whether he would so readily hâve communicated the 
secrets of his father's business to any other person than 
Patty's father is an open question, which I leave to my 
readers to answer for themselves. At this period Jacob 
had formed the resolution to win the young girl's 
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favour by every fair means in bis power, and one of 
the necessary steps to that end was, in bis opinion, 
first to win the good opinion of lier parent. Whether 
Mr. Maltby was perfectly justified in obtaining infor- 
mation in tkis way or not may be also doubted ; but it is 
fair to say tbat be bad fully decided to restore tbe 
trading in flour and breadstuffs to tbe elder Grimsbaw 
wbenever tbat irate miller got rid of tbe présent " bee 
in bis bonnet," and resumed bis proper business, at 
présent in abeyance. He fully calculated, from bis 
Personal knowledge of tbe old man, tbat a considérable 
time would elapse ère tbat event could take place, and 
meantime tbe Dale folk woûld run sbort of flour, and 
some stranger witb less scruples migbt step in and take 
tbe custom, and perbaps retain it, and at ail events 
get tbe profit wbicb Mr. Maltby boped to make by 
bis présent active spéculation. Added to this argument, 
wbicb he bad duly tumed over in bis mind tbat 
moming in a little controversy witb bis conscience, 
tbere was tbe évident advantage to young Grimsbaw 
of baving remimerative and useful employment in bis 
office. It was tbis final and very plausible reason tbat 
tumed tbe scale, and decided Mr. Maltby to go into 
tbe flour trade ; and " now tbat it was Monday," bis 
conscience no longer troubled bim about extracting 
information from Jacob, to wbose fatber be wrote tbe 
same day to say, tbat observing tbe lad was witbout 
employment, and likely to get into miscbief in consé- 
quence, be bad ventured to ofîer bim a temporary en- 
gagement in bis office, at a small salary, im.til work was 
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tesumed at the mill. Mr. Maltby underlined the word 
temporari/y although it meant a considérable period in 
his private opinion, and conceived it would be wiser not 
to say anything about the particular trade in whicb he 
proposed to employ the miller's son. It may be as 
well to say here,that Mr. Grimshaw replîed thanking his 
friend for his thoughtful care of the youth, and sanc- 
tioning the arrangement until such time as the lawsuit 
was decided ; the remainder of his letter, which was a 
long one, being fdll of bitter things against the Dale 
Company in référence to his grievances, over which Mr. 
Maltby ranhis eye carelessly, until he came to a passage 
at the end much underscored, to the effect that he, Jacob 
Grimshaw the elder, would never raise the sluices of his 
mill again until he had obtained the victory he fiilly 
expected over " them damed old Quakers, the Fields.'' 
Mr. Maltby smiled at this strongly-worded conclusion, 
coming from a man who had once been a " Friend " 
himself, professing to tum the other cheek to the smiter, 
and to swear not at ail, and then he sighed deeply at the 
weakness of human nature, particularly the perverse 
nature of millers when engaged in litigation. 

This letter arrived when yoimg Jacob had been a 
week in his service, and had shown himself an active, 
intelligent, and trustworthy clerk, painstaking and 
diligent in ail the détails of the business, and yet 
shrewd in his grasp of its leading principles. 

During this period Jacob saw a good deal of Patty. 
Mr. Maltby had kindly arranged that as his new clerk's 
dwelling-place was so far from the office, and as he was 
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80 lonelj; hé should take liis meals and spend his 
evenings at the cottage during the first weeks of 
his engagement, whilst Mrs. Maltby was absent at 
Oxford. In tliis way Mr. Maltby contrived " to kill 
two birds at the same tîme." He thereby încreased 
his stock of information regarding the flour trade, as 
he found Jacob much more communicative on the 
subJQct when they talked confidentially in the garden 
amongst the roses in the evening, whilst Patty sat by 
and listened very demurely, working diligently aU the 
while at some fancy trîfle, in the progress o^ which 
Jacob took an unusual interest. Mr. Maltby had also 
the satisfaction of thinking that in this way the young 
man's evenings would be rendered happier, and his 
mind improved ; at ail events, he would thus be still 
further kept ont of the chance of mischief during his 
father's absence. 

There was one subject tacitly avoided by both, and 
that was the lawsuit, on which they were likely to 
differ in opinion, inasmuch as Mr. Maltby privately 
sided with the Dale Company, but did not exactly 
know why, as the real merits of the case were known 
to very few, and were complicated in their nature; 
whilst Jacob was fully convinced that his father was 
right, and also perfectly understood the technicalities 
of the dispute, having from boyhood been duly in- 
structed therein by his litigious parent. 

Jacob now went regularly to chapel twice on Sun- 
days, and sat in Mr. Maltby's pew, and was as attentive 
as he possibly could be to the sermons. He rose rapidly 
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in Mr. Slowman's estimation in conséquence, but it is 
probable that Silas Clayton would hâve had a higher 
opinion of him if he had oecupied some other seat, at a 
greater distance from "his friend Patty ; " and also he 
particularly desired that the young man should corne 
provided with a hymn-book of his own. 




CHAPTER XVIIL 

RIVALS. 

" He went like one that hath been stunned. 
And is of sensé forlom : 
A sadder and a wiser man 
He rose the morrow mom." 

COLEBIDOB. 

TN those days the correspondence between Silas Clay ton 
■^ and bis mother at Oxford increased consîderably. 
There were many interesting détails to tell of Edward 
Maltby's serions illness, conveyed with grave charges 
that he shonld not alarm Miss Maltby or her father in 
repeating them. 

Silas considered it necessary to call very offcen at the 
cottage with Référence to thèse communications. It 
was understood that Mrs. Maltby, who was a very bad 
correspondent at the best of times, conld not write very 
often at présent in conséquence of her nursing duties. 
Mrs. Clayton was therefore deputed to inform the 
family of the invalidas progress by deputy at Lauter- 
dale ; and the deputy certainly attended diligently to 
the matter. Nothing was said openly between the 
two "maternais*' as to the advantages of this little 
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arrangement, but it was elearly understood, and they 
both took mueb comfort in tbe tbought that the young 
people wonld thus be brought a good deal together, and 
would bave mucb to say to one anotber on so interesting 
a subject as tbe bealth of tbe young lady's brotber. Tbere 
is no'doubt tbat tbis little pièce of female diplomacy 
would bave answered admirably, and perbaps tbe bopes 
of tbe two good women would bave been realised but 
for tbat otber arrangement of Mr. Maltby's, as to young 
Jacob Grimsbaw's spending bis evenings at tbe cottage, 
wbere be made bimself very useful. Tbe early summer 
evenings were dry and warm ; tbe garden was in full 
bloom ; but tbe extra luxuriance of tbe climbing roses, 
spreading over tbe porcb and tbe soutb front of tbe 
cottage, required training and pruning, and Jacob set 
diligently to work on tbe top of a ladder to reduce the 
cbaos to order, and did it very well, under Patty's 
supervision. Tbere was also a good deal of watering to 
be done amongst tbe rose-trees, and it was evidentlyan 
occupation eminently adapted for a lady and gentleman, 
tbe beavier part of tbe supply falling properly to Jacob's 
sbare, and tbe proper distribution to Patty. It appeared 
as if tbe clerk of the Weatber Office was in league 
witb tbe little god during tbat montb — it rained so 
seldom, and consequently tbe garden required so mucb 
water, and also in out-of-tbe-way corners, wbicb, in 
préviens years, bad done very well witb tbe natural 
supply from tbe clouds. Silas Clayton came to help 
occasionally, and was generally sent "to man tbe 
pump," wbicb was in an enclosed yard bebind tbe 
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house, in which he had to work under the surveillance 
of the two maids, who could see him from the kitchen 
Windows, where he was conscious that they were laugh- 
ing at him aU the time. Very flnshed his pale face 
became in conséquence of this, and of his fierce eflForts 
to raîse the necessary supply in the shortest possible 
time, like a bucket bird. He generally managed to 
spill the greater part over his shoes in hurriedly car- 
rying it to the place required, and on such occasions 
Patty very considerately urged him to go into the 
house at once to dry his feet at the kitchen fire. This 
he always did in the most obedient manner, but again, 
unfortunately, under the inspection of those lively 
handmaidens, who understood it ail very well, and had 
long since set him down as "nowhere" in the race 
with Jacob for the hand of Miss Patty. They wondered 
" he didn't see he was in the way," but he only saw 
that the other gentleman was much more so. Poor 
Silas was decidedly de trop amongst the roses, and 
began at last to think of doing something desperate 
ère it became too late. TJnfortimately, he received 
some encouragement from his mother to try his fate 
about this time. The two ladies at Oxford became 
more confidential as time went on and the patient 
slowly recovered ; as Mrs. Maltby's anxiety decreased, 
her gratitude to the good woman in whose house 
he lay, and who had aided so materially in nursing 
him, became very fervent. She could think of no 
better way to repay the kindness shown to her son at 
Oxford than by doing somethicg for her friend's son 
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at Lauterdale, in the matter of that little love affair of 
bis, as yet unspoken of on his part, but known to both 
women almost as well as be knew it in bis own beart. 
Mrs. Maltby bad said to Mrs. Clayton, in strict con- 
fidence of course, tbat sbe wisbed bim every success, 
and tbat sbe suspected ber daugbter was not altogetber 
indifierent ; and Mrs. Clayton bad written tbe précise 
words in still stricter confidence to Silas tbe same day. 

Now, altbougb motbers may be certain in tbeir diag- 
nosis of any little beart affection in tbe case of maie 
offspring, let tbem beware bow tbey venture on a 
decided opinion wbere tbeir daugbters are concerned. 
Tbe very nature of tbe sex envelops tbe interesting 
subject in doubt and mystery, and tbe symptoms of 
tbe disease are never apparent on tbe surface. Tbe 
young man, as a rule, must tell some one of bis case, 
and is apt to make a confidante of bis motber or of bis 
sister. But tbe young lady, if sbe bas any sensé or 
cbaracter at ail — and Patty bad plenty of botb — will, 
in nine cases out of ten, keep ber little secret to ber- 
self. 

Mrs. Maltby bad unfortunately set ber beart a good 
deal on having tbe young Wesleyan minister for a 
son-in-law. Sbe knew well enougb tbat bis salary 
barely sufficed to keep bim alive and decently clad, but 
tben ber well-to-do busband was able and willing to 
give Patty wbat was considered a very good fortune 
amongst tbe Dale folk, and Mrs. Maltby tbougbt tbe 
Bum would be ample for botb ; and as sbe bad met sucb 
a disappointment as regards ber own son, tbis little 
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sclieme of her's seemed to be the next best tbing to look 
forward to. 

As regards Patty's own feeKng on tbe subject, Mrs. 
Maltby did not doubt that ber bitberto obedîent and 
affectionate daugbter would be influenced by ber wishes ; 
and, on tbe wbole, sbe tbougbt Patty ratber liked Silas, 
altbougb sbe laugbed at bim occasionally. Tben tbere 
was tbe useful fact to be remembered tbat sbe believed 
ber daugbter cared for no one else, and indeed knew 
no one to care for. 

From tbis it may be inferred tbat, altbougb Patty 
wrote very often and dutifully to ber motber, sbe bad 
not tbougbt it necessary to say anytbing as yet about 
Jacob Grimsbaw, or of tbat arrangement of Mr. Maltby 's 
as to tbe young clerk's spending bis evenings at tbe 
cottage, and boarding witb tbe family. 

It was curions tbat tbe good lady left tbe considéra- 
tion oï ber busband's opinion or wisbes out of tbe case 
altogetber. Sbe was doubtful wbetber Silas Clayton's 
proposai would be favourably received by bim, and sbe 
knew very well tbat ber son would oppose it by every 
means in bis power, and would probably induce Mr. 
Maltby to side witb bim ; but ber busband was, as sbe 
tbougbt, so accustomed to defer to ber better judgment 
and expérience in ail domestic questions, tbat sbe anti- 
cipated but little difficulty witb bim, provided Patty 
consented. 

Now, tbis was Mrs. Maltby' s particular weakness. 
Sbe believed tbat ber good busband acted always 
and altogetber on ber advice and opinion, and tbere- 
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fore she gave him plenty of botli on every possible 
occasion. 

John Maltby never openly differed from her; indeed, 
on the contrary, he always appeared to defer to tbe 
wisdom for wbicb she gave herself crédit ; and yet it 
is probable that no married man in England got more 
of his own wày, or did more what seemed good in his 
own eyes, both as regards his children and his busi- 
ness — only he never appeared to do so. In this lay his 
great skill and tact ; and probably this apparent sub- 
mission of his was the secret of the peculiar share of 
domestic peace he was generally believed to enjoy. He 
had managed somehow that his son should go to Oxford, 
and yet no one ever imagined he was anything but 
passive in the arrangement ; and it is also quite possible 
he had made up his mind that his daughter should not 
marry Silas Clayton, to live a nomadic life at a distance 
from him evermore, although no one ever gave him 
the smallest crédit for an idea on the subject, and even 
Patty, with ail her natural shrewdness, scarcely deemed 
it necessary to conceal the little serions flirtation which 
went on every evening in the garden. 

But as Mr. Maltby sat under the shadow of the 
trellised porch, half smothered in roses, inhaling their 
fragrance, and at the same time enjoy ing his long 
Broseley pipe, in which he smoked the choicest tobacco 
to be had for love or money (of the quality of which, 
as of most articles of merchandise, he was an excellent 
judge), there was a merry twinkle in his eye and a 
slight curl about the corners of his mouth, which broke 
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into an absolute smile as he heard Silas labouring at 
the pump in the rear of the premises, wliilst his merry 
daughter and Jacob were " galavanting " under bis 
very nose. 

Tnily, if Silas could only bave seen witb tbe eyes of 
tbe man whose son-in-law elect be almost considered 
bimself to be on tbat evening, be would never bave 
tuken bis motber's advice, nor gone down on tbe well- 
wom knees of tbose black trousers of bis for tbe first 
and last time in bis life for any otber purpose tban a 
devotional one. But bis motber's letter, and tbe con- 
tinued attentions of tbat dark-eyed, stalwart yoiing 
miller, wbose object was now évident enougb to Silas, 
were too mucb for bim, and so be rusbed blindly on bis 
fa te, and came to know tbe worst, wbicb, to a man of 
bis sensitive organization, was very bad for bim to 
know just tben. 

Wben tbe bour of " tea '' approacbed, it was Patty's 
custom to leave tbe two young men and ber fatber in 
tbe garden wbilst sbe went indoors to get tbe evening 
meal in readiness. Tea was a good substantiel affair 
in tbe Dale, witb men wbo bad dined at twelve o'clock 
and worked bard ever since, and it always took some 
little time in préparation, but was wortb tbe trouble of 
waiting for wben Patty was bousekeeper. Tbis was 
tbe only opportimity wbicb Silas could obtain of seeing 
ber alone for five minutes. 

Five minutes is generally time enougb for a déclara- 
tion wben a man bas bis mind made up and means to 
do it, and as a safe rule it is not wise to try tbe lady's 
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patience with preliminaries for any greater lengtli of 
time. If she is in doubt as to the answer she means to 
give, the less time she has to tum it over in her mind 
the better ; and if she means to say yes, the sooner he 
hears the little murmxir, and finds himself absurdly 
happy or strangely and unexpeetedly dejeeted in con- 
séquence, as the case may be, the better it is. "Barkis 
is willin' *' was probably the best form of proposai ever 
made by any sane maie biped, and was better understood 
than if the individual had spoken like a book. 

But there is always another élément of success in 
thèse cases besides timey and that is opportunïty. Beware, 
rash youth, how you try your chance at the wrong 
time and place. Before breakfast is ridiculous; no 
right-minded young lady is to be seen at ail on urgent 
private affairs at such a time. The early part of the 
day is imsafe in gênerai, especially if the sun is hot, 
as it tries the temper and the complexion, and there 
may be a headache after last night's bail, when you 
are said to hâve both behaved so very foolishly in public. 
Tiffin time is decidedly dangerous ; there is always 
some one near whom you wish a himdred miles away ; 
and nowadays ladies make such capital luncheons that it 
is utterly impossible to be sentimental afterwards. Of 
course, no one but a lunatic would think of disturbing 
a délicate young female's digestive organs by such a 
momentous question after dinner, no matter how long it 
may hâve been expected previously. On the whole, it is 
safer to wait until the ordinary work of daily sustentation 
is over. After a nice light supper is generally a capital 
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opportunity, especially if the Champagne îs good, and 
has been appreciated by both parties. Of course, I mean 
only the slightest possible appréciation. If you can 
manage a little effective moonlight, viewed from a 
dimly lit conôervatory, or, still better, " by the sad sea 
waves," the chances are nine to one in your faveur, 
and it is to be hoped you won't live long enough to 
repent the occasion. 

New, Silas Clayton ought to hâve known better than 
to trouble Patty Maltby whilst she was preparing tea. 
Fancy a young girl listening to a very excited clergy- 
man on his knees whilst she holds a bright copper kettle 
of boiling water suspended in air, ready to simmer over 
on his nose under the slightest provocation. There was 
110 necessity for kneeling at ail, only he thought it was 
the correct thing to do. There was nothing of novelty 
in the posture, so far as he was concerned. Any effect 
to be given to the proposai by the position was quite 
donc away with by the fact that Patty had seen him 
kneeling so often before, and naturally associated the 
movement with long prayers. She knew the instant 
he entered the parleur what he had corne for, and she 
would hâve dexterously evaded the scène if she could, 
had he not gone down before her with a suddenness 
acquired by long practice, which quite astounded her 
for the moment. 

The appeal made by the unhappy and excited young 
man was, like some of his sermons, highflown, fluent, 
and overwrought — ^moreover, very lengthy. I shall not 
repeat any of it, because it was a bad example of its 
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kind, and it is not my wisli to make him appear in the 
least ridiculous. The maiden's answer was concise 
enough, as she placed thie kettle on its stand, and the 
answer was made as soon as it was possible to internipt 
his address. 

" Mr. Clayton," she said, " I am very sorry, but 
it cannot be ; I can never be more to you than a 
friend." 

The clear décision of her tone went to his heart at 
once, and seemed at the same time to lift a veil from 
his eyes. He saw, with singularly rapid reaction of 
mind, how foolish in every way was his proposai, and 
how absTird was his manner of making it, and there- 
fore he remained silent and distressed, still on his 
knees, apparently studying the pattern of the carpet 
with fixed eyes, like one stunned by a sudden blow. 

"Mr. Clayton," said Patty, "please to rise; it is 
not seemly.'^ 

Poor Silas at her bidding rose at once, and mechani- 
cally dusted his knees with his pocket-handkerchief, as 
he had been wônt to do on other occasions. He was 
very pale, his eyes seemed to hâve an unnatural light 
in them, and his lips quivered, as he spoke slowly, with 
deep émotion. 

" I hâve been in a dream. Miss Maltby," he said, 
" in a foolish dream, — ^but you will forgive me, and 
forget what I hâve said. I am awaking to the truth," 
he continued, "painfully awaking, and I shall be wiser 
in future — ^yes, wiser. I shall go away for a little 
while, and come again, perhaps, by-and-by." 
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And then he went quietly out to a lîttle retired 
corner of the garden, where none could see or hear 
him, and there he wept bitterly. Let no one think the 
worse of him for his tears. 

He did not return to the cottage that evenîng, but 
stole away imobserved when the others went in to tea. 
When Mr. Maltby inquired of Patty as to the cause 
of his absence, he received no answer, but he saw that 
something unusual had happened, as her eyes were 
filled with tears. Shortly afterwards she pleaded a 
headache, and retired to her own room, there to take 
herself seriously to task as to the pain she had been 
compelled to inflict on the young minister. She had 
always thought of him with grave respect and kindness, 
but nothing more ; now she called to mind every care- 
less Word or act of hors which might hâve been construed 
by him into a warmer sentiment, and repented very 
much of what appeared to her to be blâmable levity 
of manner. She feared that others would blâme her 
also, especially her mother; and finally she worked 
her little brain into a state of real headache, and made 
her blue eyes very red with weeping. 

When this was over she felt relieved, and by-and- 
by she began to think of the matter more calmly, and 
to wonder why Mr. Clayton had made such a very 
sudden déclaration at ail, and especially why he should 
hâve thought it necessary to do so on his knees. At 
length it occurred to her that in some way it must 
hâve had to do with the présence of yoimg Jacob, and 
then Patty felt herself blushing very red, although 
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there was no one by to see it, and fell to thinking about 
the latter and his devoted attention until she foiind 
herself pondering ère long whether he, too, would 
some day corne to her with the same story as Silas 
Clayton, and, if so, would she give him the same 
answer P 

About this question she was as yet uncertain ; but of 
one thing she felt sure, that if he ever did, he certainly 
would not go down on his knees or look ridiculous. 




CHAPTEE XIX. 



ON THE RIVER. 



" Yet why ? — a silvery current flows 
With uncontrolled meanderings ; 
Nor hâve thèse eyes by greener hills 
Been soothed in ail my wanderings." 

WORDSWOETH. 

^PHE promise made to Kershaw, the bargeman, on 
the wharf by Mr. Maltby, as to a certain ten-pound 
note to be distributed amongst the crews of the three 
boats in the event of their safe retum within a fort- 
night, was an unfortunate promise. Mr. Maltby knew 
very well when he made it that the môney would be 
expended in drink as soon as it could be exchanged for 
that commodity at the " JoUy Bargeman/' a low public- 
house by the river-side, beyond the stringent jurisdic- 
tion of the Dale Company. His men, as a rule, were 
sober men, and could be trusted with his property to 
great distances, but it was a point of honour with the 
river-side fraternity to expend ail windfalls, such as 
Mr. Maltby had promised them, in a gênerai carouse, 
which lasted as long as any of the money remained, and 
usually terminated in a free fight. 
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Mr. Maltby had some misgivings about the wisdom 
of the offer he had made, and felt that he was in some 
way an accessory before the fact to the debauch in 
which his money would be spent, if the men should 
succeed in eaming it. He also began to think that he 
had entered on this new trade in flour somewhat under 
a spiritual eloud. He was a man of sensitive con- 
science, and of scrupulous hononr in ail his dealings, but 
he had gone into this spéculation hastily, and had been 
cafried away by the energy of his character. In self- 
examination, he feared that he had been somewhat lax 
in the righteous discharge of his duty to his neighbour, 
or at «11 events had fallen into an error of judgment, 
which now pressed on his mind until it assumed con- 
sidérable magnitude, and caused him much tineasiness. 

He blamed himself severely for having first thought 
of this venture on a Sunday evening. He was a 
strict observer of the Sabbath, and his bargemen had 
positive orders to remain at anchor, wherever they 
were, from six o'clock on Saturday evening until six 
o'clock on Monday morning, but he feared they would 
disregard this order on the présent trip, on account of 
the promised reward. 

Other barge - owners laughed at Mr. Maltby's 
scruples, and their men jeered at and derided his 
servants as they passed them on the river on Sundays, 
moored to the bank whilst the horses grazed idly along 
the towing-path. Still, it was generally admitted that 
Mr. Maltby's beats met with fewer accidents than any 
othersy and, on the whole, he had thriven botter than 
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any other trader or carrier between Lauterdale and 
Bristol. 

On the second Sunday after the inharmonious 
meeting at the cottage, Mr. Maltby felt instinctively 
that Kershaw and his companions were breaking the 
fourth commandment. This feeling grew stronger as 
he sat under Mr. Slowman in chapel, until it amoiinted 
to an absolute conviction in his mind ; and, singularly 
enough, the conviction was correct. 

Kershaw and his fellow-bargemen had been cracking 
on fuU speed ail the morning in their course up the 
river ; and about mid-day, just when Mr. Maltby felt 
his keenest twinge of conscience, the leading barge, 
steered by Kershaw himself, ran aground on the 
Knowle Sands, and there the boat stuck hard and fast. 
Being closely foUowed by the second boat, also towed 
at speed, she was struck heavily on the quarter, and 
began to leak. 

Mr. Maltby said afterwards that "he had felt the 
shock in ail his bones," as he walked pensively home 
after the service, whilst Patty and Jacob went on in 
front with hearts as light as gossaraer. 

He always attributed this accident to the offer of the 
unlucky ten pounds already alluded to. It also ap- 
peared to him that there was an appearance of sharp 
practice in making use of the miller's son to get hold 
of the miller's trade and customers. 

Now, in Mr. Maltby's cottage there was a closet 
always set apart for one purpose, then a recognised 
institution amongst Wesleyans, in literal accordance 
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with the Scripture injunction. Into this room his wife 
had formerly taken her son's letter, and into it he now 
took this matter that weighed on his conscience. 

John Maltby had carried many troubles in his life 
into that little chamber and laid them down there ; 
but he required no priest to hear his self-accusing Mea 
culpa, or to stand between him and the God whom he 
served. None may witness the wrestling of that 
humble-minded Christian with his Maker; but those 
who saw him issue forth with the light of faith upon 
his face, knew that he had triumphed, and that his 
way was made plain to him. 

When he came out, his resolution was taken, and his 
mind was at rest. It was a simple, straightforward 
résolve, characteristic of the man and of his life. If 
the trip resulted in loss, he would accept it cheerfiilly, as 
évidence that he had been led astray from the narrow 
path by the arch enemy, and with thankfulness for being 
permitted to see his error so soon. If there should arise 
any profit out of this venture, one-third should be paid 
to Jacob, one-third to aid the " Cause " — as the sup- 
port of the Wesleyan ministry was always called — and 
one-third he would retain as his own share. 

Mr. Maltby rejoined his daughter and Jacob with a 
light heart. The matter in hand was settled, and the 
remainder of the day was spent, as usual, with cheerful- 
ness; for Mr. Maltby's religion was not a gloomy 
religion, and he was naturally a happy man, with the 
knack of infusing his cheerfulness into those around him. 

Mr. Slowman came to supper on that Sunday evening, 
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but Silas Clayton was absent. No one noticed his 
absence during the meal ; but when the young people 
had retired to the drawing-room, where Patty's musical 
arrangements were no longer in danger of being over- 
tumed by the Perks family, Mr. Slowman laid bis 
broad palm on Mr. Maltby's knee, and said with 
seriousness, " Our friend Silas bas had a great blow, 
Mr. Maltby. He is hit very hard hère," he added, 
laying the other hand on his wide shirt-front, which 
was generally déficient in buttons. Then, after a 
pause, in which he scrutinised Mr. Maltby's face in 
vain, he continued : " But no doubt it is for the 
beat — ^he is yoimg, and will get over it, and it may 
be a bujBfeting to direct him into the path prepared 
for him. I believe he bas decided to go out with 
the mission to New Zealand; he feels a call to that 
benighted land. Poor lad," he said with a deep sigh, 
" he had set his heart on Patty ; but I do not think she 
is to blâme." 

*' l'm sure she's not," said Mr. Maltby rising imme- 
diately to proceed to the drawing-room, and evidently 
anxious to change the subject. As he walked out, he 
added with a little severity, " I bave other views for 
my daughter, Mr. Slowman." 

Mr. Slowman started in surprise at this unusual 
manner of speech from his host, from whom he had 
hitherto never heard a word on family affairs, and then 
he pondered on the circumstance for a little. It was 
observed that during the rest of the evening he looked 
with considérable interest at the **lost sheep," now 
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evidently înclined to corne into the fold quîetly 
enough by the side of Patty ; and it is also probable 
be formed a pretty correct opinion as to tbe quarter to 
which Mr. Maltby's "other views" were directed. 

Wben Jacob arrived at tbe office by tbe river- side 
next moming, wbich be always did punctually at seven 
o'clock, notwitbstanding that be still took tbe road by 
tbe cottage, be observed some unusual excitement 
amongst tbe men on tbe wbarf, some of wbom were 
assembled round one of tbe drivers wbo stood by a 
jaded borse, and was energetically describing some 
occurrence on tbé river. 

Jacob approacbed, and recognised tbe man as tbe 
individual wbo bad driven tbe borses wbicb bad towed 
tbe barge steered by Kersbaw. " Wbat's tbe matter, 
men ? '^ be said. 

"Wby, sir," said an old band, wbo was generally 
spokesman amongst tbe bargemen, " two of tbe beats 
is agroTind below Arley, and tbis 'ère lad's ridden ail 
nigbt t' let Muster Maltby know as bow Jem Kersbaw 
wants belp t' save tbe flour in's boat, as is stove, and 
under water." 

Tbe messenger now took up tbe narrative, and de- 
scribed tbe actual situation of tbe beats, and tbe state 
of tbe cargo in tbe first barge, a considérable portion 
of wbicb be feared would be lost unless Kersbaw 
received speedy assistance. 

Jacob turned immediately and retraced bis steps to 
tbe cottage, as Mr. Maltby bad not yet arrived at bis 
office. He was sorry to be tbe bearer of bad news, but 
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he knew that time was of much conséquence in this 
matter. He found his employer ont in the garden 
with Patty, amongst the rose-trees, where he often 
lingered in the morning ère he proceeded to his busi- 
ness, snipping off a spécimen hère and there for his 
office bouquet, which Patty tied up and arranged for him. 

As Mr. Maltby saw Jacob approaching, he instinc- 
tively knew something was wrong, and hastened to 
meet him at the wicket. 

" Well, Jacob," he said anxiously, " what is it ? " 

"Two of thy beats are aground down the river,'' 
said Jacob. " One of them is leaking, and in need of 
immédiate assistance lest the cargo be lost." 

" Ha !" said Mr. Maltby, turning away silently for 
a few moments, during which he revolved the whole 
subject in his mind. " Jacob," he said seriously at 
length, " never think of business on Sunday, lad ; it's 
sure to come to loss in the end." 

" I hope the barges can be got off before the river 
falls much lower," said Jacob ; ** and as to the flour, it 
can be dried and re-dressed if father will allow me to 
use the mill. It will sell at a reduced price of course, 
but the sooner it's recovered the better." 

'*How many empty boats are at the wharf ?" said 
Mr. Maltby, brightening up at once with his usual 
energy. 

" Two, and a third partly loaded," was the reply. 

" Hâve her cleared out at once, Jacob, and order 
them ail to be ready to start in less than an hour. I 
shall go down myself, and if you like you may come." 
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" I shall be very glad," said Jacob. 

Then followed minute instructions as to tbe men 
and appliances to be taken on board tbe boats to tbe 
rescue of Kersbaw. To carry tbese out Jacob returned 
to tbe wbarf, wbilst Mr. Maltby remained bebind to 
get some travelling equipment ready, and also to ar- 
range tbe commissariat department witb Patty, wbo 
set to work dOigently in packing a small basket of pro- 
visions. Wbilst tbis was going on, it occurred to Mr. 
Maltby tbat bis daugbter bad.never been down tbe river, 
and also tbat sbe would be alone during bis absence. 

" Patty," be said smiling, " would you like to corne 
witb us ? Jacob's going down, and we shall want some 
one to see to our provender." 

" Yes, fatber," sbe replied, blusbing, " I sbould like 
it very much if I sbould not be in tbe way.'^ 

"Tben get ready at once, lass, and drive down witb 
tbe basket to tbe wbarf witbin an bour. If you delay 
longer, we sball ail be gone." 

Witb tbis be kissed ber on both cheeks, and strode 
away rapidly to tbe river-side. 

Tbere be gave directions to tbe men to rig an old 
sail on a spar as a sort of awning on tbe deck of one of 
bis boats, and ordered a strong tackle and crab wincb 
witb several spars to be placed in another boat, 
wbicb immediately preceded bim down tbe river. 
Tbe third boat, wbicb was altogetber empty, was to 
be towed astern of tbe second barge, on wbicb tbe 
awning bad been rigged, and wbicb now only awaited 
tbe arrivai of Miss Maltby. 

VOL. 1. , R 
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Patty had done lier beat to be punctual, but an tour 
is a short time for a young lady to pack up her modest 
requirements for a joumey, and to get her bonnet on, 
besides driving over half a mile to the river ; and con- 
sequently an extra half-hour had elapsed before she 
arrived on the wharf. She sprang lightly on the deck 
of the barge, where her father and Jacob awaited her. 

Her cheeks were flushed and her eyes were bright 
wîth the excitement caused by haste and the joyftil anti- 
cipation of a pleas^nt trip ; and as Jacob arranged a seat 
for her on a coil of rope under the awning, he thought 
her prettier than she had ever looked before. In a few 
minutes the two barges were unmoored from the wharf, 
and were gliding swiftly down stream past the ruins of 
the old iron fumaces on the river bank, which looked 
like huge forts erected to bar the passage. Affcer a 
rapid run of about four miles, they approached a small 
hamlet celebrated for the manufacture of chaios and 
anchors. 

As they neared the place, Mr. Maltby, who had been 
silently planning the method he would adopt for raising 
the sunken barge, directed the steersman to run close 
in to an old timber jetty which projected into the river. 
He immediately landed and proceeded to one of the 
chain factories, with the owner of which he was 
acquainted, and whom he found busy in proving a 
strong chain on a draw-bench worked by levers. 

The man, alihough a wealthy manufacturer, was 
clad in a blacksmith's leather apron, and had a greasy 
paper cap on his head. He held a slate and pencil in 
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his hands, with which hé recorded the strains applied 
by his men to the stout chain under proof. Occasionally 
he tapped the links with a hammer, marking such as 
he deemed defective with chalk, in order that they 
should be eut ont and replaced. 

The din of the blacksmiths' hammers and the roar 
of their forge fires rendered it impossible for Mr. 
Maltby to explain what he required in the workshop, 
and therefore he intimated his désire for an interview 
elsewhere. The swarthy old chainmaker threw his 
apron over his shoulder, and followed Mr. Maltby 
outside. 

" Hazelton/' said the latter, " I want a very strong 
chain to haul one of my beats off the sands." 

" Tve got nothing as 'nll stan' twenty tons, 'cept 
yonder cheen on the proof-bench/' replied the grimy 
chainmaker, in a slow deep voice. 

" Let me hâve it, then, like a good fellow," said Mr. 
Maltby. 

" Nay, nay, Muster Maltby, y ou shanna buy a cheen 
o' me that's not bin through the press and kin be 
warranted. I dunna loike some leenks in yon cheen you 
seen me pullin' of jest noo, and I mean to hev 'em oot. 
It's meaant for Gov'ment sarvice, and Jock Hazelton 
*ull not put his brand on a bad leenk for its weight in 
goold." 

" Lend it me, then, for a day," said Mr. Maltby. 
" l'm in a fix, Hazelton, and shall return the chain 
to-morrow evening." 

The man removed his paper cap and scratched his 
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shock head dubiously. He remembered that Mr. Maltby 
was a good customer, and be feared to disoblige him. 
On the other hand, be never allowed an unproved cbain 
to leave bis factory. 

" It mun be at yer own risk, Muster Maltby," be 
said at lengtb, " and only as a paiteeckler feevor to a 
customer." 

" At my own risk, of course," said Mr. Maltby ; 
**and many thanks, Hazelton. I shall send up for it 
at once." 

He tben returned to tbe barge, and gave bis men 
orders to sbip tbe cbain. 

At tbis place tbe river made a great bend, and after- 
wards returned in tbe direction of its original course. 
On tbe borsesboe-sbaped pièce of land tbus formed was 
situated a noble mansion, surrounded by a splendid deer 
park, tbe country seat of a great ironmaster, wbo 
derived a vast income from works and collieries in the 
Black Country, about tbirty miles off. We sball visit 
tbe neigbbourbood of tbese works by-and-by, and see 
tbe kind of habitations in wbicb tbe workmen and 
colliers live, by way of contrast. We sball also see 
tbe men at tbeir work, tbe tangible resuit of wbicb 
was visible in tbis magnificent estate. 

A footpatb led across tbe property, by wbicb pedes- 
trians were enabled to save a considérable distance by 
leaving tbe towing-patb and rejoining it again at 
anotber point in tbe curve. It occurred to Mr. Maltby, 
^vllo knew every foot of tbe ground intimately, tbat it 
would be a pleasant diversion to go by tbe footpatb 
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with Jacob and his daughter whilst liîs men were 
loading the heavy chain on board the barge. He 
therefore proposed that they should take a small basket 
with limclieon, and proceed across the neck of land on 
foot to a point lower down the river, at which they 
could meet the barges again. 

The path led through beautiful woodlands, broken 
hère and there by great rocks of red sandstone, and in 
a shady nook at the foot of one of thèse, near a streamlet 
of clear water, they sat them down to a repast, deftly 
arranged on the grass by Patty. Mr. Maltby had 
ahnost forgotten the unpleasant accident which had 
caused his joumey, and was in his most génial humour. 
He was in the prime of life, active, healthy, and intel- 
ligent ; and the warm sun and beautiful scenery aroimd 
them seemed to bring out bright gems of thought and 
expérience from the treasure-house of his memory. 
Long afterwards that pleasant hour was remembered by 
his daughter as a green spot in her life, but it was the 
last to be so enjoyed by him whose large heart and 
cheerful mind gave a zest to the beauty of the scène 
around them, and made them linger unconsciously over 
the simple meal. 

Mr. Maltby suddenly looked at his watch, and started 
to his feet. 

"Wèhave forgotten the beats," he said. "They 
must hâve rounded the point long since, and are waiting 
for us." 

Then the basket was rapidly repacked, and in a short 
time they reached the river again and re-embarked. 
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The scenery was now very fine on both banks. On 
one side rose noble cKffs snrmoimted by fine timber, 
whose foliage was already cbanging to varied hues ; on 
the other lay a great sweep of rich meadow land, dotted 
over with white-faced cattle; whilst hère and there 
peeped ont the red-tiled roof and brown walls of a snug 
homestead. They had now passed beyond the area of 
the eoalfield, and the horizon was no longer tinged with 
the smoke from the fiimaces. The river ran clear over 
a pebbly bed, and fish conld be seen glancing in the 
sunlight as they leaped round the bows of the beats. 
The men who steered the barges shouted to one another, 
and sprang rapidiy from side to side with the long 
tillers, as they followed the tortuous shallow ehannel. 

Mr. Maltby looked anxiously at his watch and at 
the rocks and shallows they passed, which indicated 
that the water was unusually low for the time of year. 
A month later the navigation was generally totally 
suspended, but never in his memory had he seen the 
stream so clear and shallow in July. 

Presently, as they rounded a sharp bend, there rose 
up before them a picturesque town, perched on the 
sunimit of a great red sandstone rock. It had once 
boeu a strongly fortified place, but Cromwell and 
Ireton had pitched their camps round about it, and 
hattorod its walls and bastions into ruins. . Mr. Maltby 
poiutod out the earthworks of a battery, in shape like 
u pudding pan inverted, which, it was said, had been 
thrown up in one night by the Parliamentary forces. 

lloro thoy prooured two extra horses, and now sped 
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along at increased speed, so that by three o'clock they 
reached the wire ferry at Arley, which was run out 
from its posts and lowered into the river bed to let 
them pass. There was a pretty village on the left 
bank> dominated by a picturesque castle ; and whilst 
Jacob was pointing out the place to Patty, Mr. Maltby, 
who was standing in the bow of the barge, suddenly 
exclaimed, " Heïe they are at last, high and dry." 

They both looked forward immediately, and beheld 
the long hulls of two of the barges apparently resting 
on a sandbank partially covered with water, whilst two 
other craft were afloat and moored to their anchors close 
by. The nearest barge was inclined lengthwise to the 
horizon, and her stem, being in deep water, had snnk 
nearly level with the surface, whilst her bow was 
altogether in the air. The second had a considérable 
list athwart, but was not injured in any way. 

The empty beats were speedily anchored in the deep 
channel alongside the two which were aground, and 
Kershaw came on board to explain to Mr. Maltby, with 
much head scratching, how they had run on the sand- 
bank. 

" You see, Muster Maltby," he said, " when we went 
down stream the channel was clear just where the barge 
lies, and in cooming up it wur shifted in close to the 
bank, and I sez to I^ed, as we ran for the old coorse, 
Ned, I sez '' 

" Never mind what you said now, Kershaw ; the beats 
are aground, and we must get them off at once, if we 
can. Get ail the dry sacks into this barge, and the 
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préparations, whîch occupied them over an liour, wliilst 
Patty sat on the bank intently watchîng the arrange- 
ments. When ail was ready, Mr. Maltby took his 
place in the bow of the barge nearest to the sunken 
one, and gave the signal to his men to " heave in " on 
the windlasses, which they did with much stamping 
and "Yo heave yo-ing." As the heavy chain was 
hauled in, the barges began to strain gradually on the 
anchors which held them fast, and in a little while 
the great chain became tant throughout, but still the 
stranded barge showed no sign of movement. Mr. Maltby 
now signalled to his men to haul on the tackles attached 
to the shear legs ; the stem then rose slowly from its 
bed in the sand, at the same time the water nished 
forward and fiUed the sleeping cabin in the bows. It 
was évident now that if the barge were hauled oflf into 
deep water she might immediately fiU and sink unless 
the leak in the stern could be stopped. 

Mr. Maltby now held a consultation with Kershaw, 
the resuit of which was that an old sail was lowered 
over the stern of the damaged boat, and gradually 
drawn beneath ; the barge hanging from the two strong 
spars ail the time. By this means the injured planking 
was covered, and the leak pretty well staimched. 

Kershaw and Jacob now advised that she should be 
pumped out, but as the day was waning, Mr. Maltby 
unfortunately decided to make an effort to haul her off 
first, lest they should be detained at the place ail night, 
The lifting tackle was therefore made fast, and the 
whole force of bargemen set to work on the three wind- 
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lasses, hauling down stream by means of the great chain, 
whîch soon gave audible évidence of the severity of the 
strain applied to it by emitting a sliarp, jarring sound 
as link after link passed over the large iron slieave in 
the stem, from whenee it ran to the windlass in the bow, 
which had been turned down the river. The chain 
was thus in a state of extrême tension from one end of 
the boat to the other at a height of about a foot from 
the deck, on which stood Mr. Maltby and Jacob Grim- 
shaw. The latter touched Mr. Maltby on the shoulder 
and said, " This is not a very safe place for thee if the 
chain were to break." Mr. Maltby was looking 
anxiously at the sunken barge in front of them, and 
seemed not to hear. He had observed that the chain 
from the crab winch on shore was being strained 
severely, as the barge to which it was attached was 
slowly drawn astern off the bank by the windlasses, 
and it evidently required to be eased out. 

" Jacob," he said, hurriedly, " go on shore and 
slack that tackle ; it's pulling against us now as she is 
coming off." 

Jacob stepped over the side at once and dropped into 
a little boat with which communication was maintained 
with the adjacent bank. 

Mr. Maltby approached to give him a parting direc- 
tion as he pushed off. 

" Tell Patty," he said, " not to sit still by the river, 
as there is a damp mist rising." 

Mr. Maltby could yet plainly see his daughter, 
who was intently watching the opérations, and in the 
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midst of hîs work he considerately tLought of her 
health. 

As Jacob glanced up at him and nodded in reply, his 
quick ear detected an nnusual grinding and snapping 
Sound from the chain, on which the men were still 
prizing with ail their might; suddenly there was a 
report like a cannon-shot, and something flashed in the 
air behind Mr. Maltby, wbo was fliing headlong into 
the deep water as from a catapult. 

The barges recoiled one from tbe otber, and a great 
foaming wave swept over tbe spot where be had sunk, 
leaving the surface ail white and seething in its track. 

The unproved chain had snapped at one of the 
dangerous links referred to by Hazelton, and one of 
the free ends had struck Mr. Maltby a severe blow in 
the back in its recoil, as he stood looking over the side 
of the barge, and so hurled him into the water. 

Jacob could not swim, but he could manage a boat 
skilfully, and as he turned the head of the little craft 
down stream with one powerful stroke, he heard a loud 
scream from Patty on the river bank behind him. 

The next moment he caught sight of Mr. Maltby's 
uptumed face floating past, as he lay on his back in 
the current wIth outstretched arms. In another in- 
stant Jacob had hold of him by the breast, but could 
not lift him out of the water. 

The little boat now drifted past the third barge, 
and, on being perceived, three or four stout fellows 
sprang over the side into the river, and rose aroimd 
their employer like sô many water-dogs. 
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Their well-meant efforts were near resulting in the 
upsetting of the small beat, as they ail seized on the 
gunwale next them, but at tliis crisis one of the men 
on deck flung a eoil of rope over Jacob, whicb be grasped 
with one hand wliilst he held Mr. Maltby with the 
other, and so they were ail drawn nnder the stem. 

Here the men in the water found they could stand 
on the bottom, and in a few moments they had lifted 
Mr. Maltby into the small beat, which was then rapidly 
pushed to the shore at a point where Patty was 
anxiously awaiting them. 

Mr. Maltby's eyes were open, and he looked earnestly 
at his daughter as they approached her, but his features 
were contracted with pain, and he seemed to hâve great 
difficulty in speaking. 

The men Kfted him gently out of the boat and laid 
him on the bank, his head resting in his daughter's 
lap. One of the men brought some brandy in a horn 
cup, and he swallowed a little. He then spoke in a 
feeble voice to his daughter, " God be thanked, Patty, 
my life is spared, although I am severely hurt ; let us 
go to Arley at once." Then he endeavoured to sit up, 
but fell back again suddenly, and the men knew at 
once he had been heavily struck on the spine by the 
chain, and was very seriously injured. 

They soon formed a rude litter, and bore him slowly 
to the little village inn, Patty and Jacob walking sadly 
at oither side of him, holding his clammy hands. He 
could not bear to be carried up the narrow stairs, and 
therefore a bed was extemporised for him on the ground- 
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floor, whîlst Jacob scoured the coimtry in searcli of a 
surgeon, who was not particularly pleased at being dis- 
turbed in the midst of a local dinner party. 

However, he retumed witb the anxious young man to 
the inn, and hastily examined the patient. " He will be 
ail right in a day or two," he said ; ** I shall send him 
something by-and-by;" and then he retumed to his 
previous occupation. 

Patty was dehghted with the opinion which was so 
glibly offered by the médical gentleman ; but Jacob was 
by no means satisfied, and Mr. Maltby remained silent 
for a long time. 

When he spoke at length, it was with much effort, 
in a feeble voice, and young Grimshaw bent down his 
ear close to his employer's lips to leam his wishes. 

** I shall never recover this, Jacob,'' he said ; " take 
me home, and send for my wife." 

Next moming they bore him back to Lauterdale in 
one of his own barges, lying on a mattress on the 
deck, watched over by his daughter, who never left his 
side, whilst Jacob travelled across the country with 
speed to break the sad intelligence to Mrs. Maltby, at 
Oxford, and to bring her home with him to Lauterdale. 




CHAPTER XX. 

TWILIGHT. 

" But y et, with fortitude resign'd, 
l'il thank th' inflictor of the blow ; 
Forbid the sigh, compose my mind, 
Nor let the gush of misery flow. 
The gloomy nantie />f the night, 

Which on my sinking spirit steals, 
Will vanish at the moming light, 

Which God, my East, my Sun reveals." 

' Chatterton. 

1IT0RE than a year had elapsed since the accident on 
the river to Mr. Maltby, who lay on a little couch 
in the porch of his cottage one fine evening, whilst the 
sinking snn Kt up for a moment the distant summits of the 
Welsh hiUs, clearly visible from his doorway, Idndling 
their rugged outKnes into flame, soon to change rapidly 
to cold grey tints, and then to darkness. There was a 
breath of the comîng autumn in the air, and now- and 
then a rustling leaf whirled down the path to the 
wicket on which his eyes were fixed, as if expecting 
some one, whilst his lips repeated slowly the solemn 
words of the 39th Psalm. He looked for a moment at 
the falling shadows on the great hills, as he mur- 
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mured, " Lord, make me to know mîne end, and the 
measure of my days what it is. I am consumed by 
the blow of thine hand ; 0, spare me that I may re- 
cover strength before I go hence and be no more/' 

John Maltby had received his death-blow on the 
river from the improved chain, although he still lin- 
gered on a bed of languishing, and those aroiind him 
tried to speak cheerfuUy of his recovery, hoping 
against hope. 

The Arley doctor had talked glibly of his " being 
ail right in a few days," and Patty had blessed him 
in her beating heart for the cheering promise ; but 
Doctor Dixon, at the Dale, had held out no such ex- 
pectation from the first, and looked gravely into the 
eyes of his friend and patient, whose faint sad smile 
told him the look was weU imderstood. Mrs. Maltby 
had immediately summoned the skilftJ man who had 
successMly attended her son at Oxford, and until 
he arrived, looked on the quiet local practitioner as a 
prophet of evil. But alas ! out of the mouths of the two 
men came the same sentence — " It was but a question 
of time." There was complète paralysis of the lower 
limbs and spine, and the skill of the physicians could 
not avail to stay its stealthy progress upward. 

Mr. Maltby knew this very well himself, before he 
heard it from the doctors; but to him death had no 
terrors, and ail he desired to learn from them was, 
"How long it would be ère the end." "Perhaps 
a year ; perhaps two years ; no one could posi- 
tively say;" and now he had entered on the second 
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doubtful period of his probation, and he felt that he 
would not live to see the roses bloom agaîn in the 
garden. 

During the period of his illness, many changes had 
happened in the circnmstances of those wîth whom 
we hâve already made acquaintance in the Dale. 
Silas Clayton had knelt beside Mr. Maltby^s couch, and 
prayed with him for the last time ère he took his de- 
parture for the mission station, whither he had volun- 
teered to go immediately after his rejection by Patty. 
He knew well he should see his friend's face no more 
until they met " beyond the river ; " and departed 
sorrowing, but " in sure and certain hope" of suoh a 
meeting. 

Edward Maltby had taken his degree, and entered 
the Church, under the wing of the Vicar of Lawley, 
in whose parish he was to assist until he'received 
a priest's ordination, and therefore he was often at 
Lauterdale during his father's illness. 

Robert Field had entered as a student at Magdalene 
Collège, following his friend's example, and was there 
consolidating and refining the crude mass of infor- 
mation he had previously acquired. 

He was already looked on with much favour by the 
dons, and encouraged by the approval of the good 
Vicar and of his friend Josiah Morris, who still hoped to 
bring about a reconciliation between father and son, 
and contrived that everything conceming the latter 
should be indirectly made known to Mr. Field, although 
the proud reserved old ironmaster would not admit 
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that the subject of liis son's pursuits possessed any in- 
terest for Hm, and had forbidden ail mention of his 
name. 

Jacob Grimshaw had corne out nobly, and was now 
tbe active manager of Mr. Maltby's business. It 
continued to thrive notwitbstanding the continued 
absence of the principal. After the first few weeks of 
his illness, however, and for a long time subsequently, 
he was able to control his affairs with the assistance of 
the young man, who was zealously devoted to his em - 
ployer' s interests. Gradually young Grimshaw and 
Mrs. Maltby assumed the sole direction of the business, 
and the sick man only inquired in a gênerai way as to 
the results. Worldly things were dropping away from 
him, and his long habits of order and method left but 
little to be arranged. 

Mrs. Maltby had always taken a close interest in 
her husband's affairs, and now her knowledge stood her 
in good stead. At first she rather disliked and scarcely 
trusted young Jacob, as the son of the quarrelsome old 
miller, then in full swing with his great lawsuit, and 
also as one of the unconverted, who made no open profes- 
sion of religion, although he regularly attended chapeL 
Added to this, there was a shrewd suspicion in the good 
woman's mind, that but for Jacob's présence at the 
cottage during her visit to Oxford, that suit of 
Silas Clayton's would not hâve been rejected by her 
daughter. 

At length the persevering, steady attention of the 
young man won upon her so much, that ultimately 

VOL. I. s 
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she came to look on hîm with a sort of motlierly 
interest. 

Now, ail this time the mill was stopped, and old 
Grimshiaw came seldom to the Dale, and when he did 
come was scarcely seen by any one ontside liis cottage 
door, insîde which a long-sufféring old woman endnxed 
his constant and wearisome grumblings, and prepared 
the simple meals he consumed in his grim solitary 
fashion. But one day came Patty, like little Red 
Ridinghood, and knocked at the miller's door. Blush- 
ing as she spoke nervously to the old man, who looked 
like an ogre, ail unshorn and untidy, she said that 
her father particularly wished to see him, if he would 
be so good as to come to the cottage at the foot of the 
Dale that evening before sunset. To this he had 
muttered something like an assent, shading the light 
from his eyes with his hand, as he curiously looked 
ont of his den at the comely maiden in the doorway, 
who tripped away as speedily as possible to résume her 
unwearied attendance at her father's side. 

It was for the advent of this ogre of a mîller that 
John Maltby looked so anxiously on the evening men- 
tioned in the opening of this chapter. 

The reader will wish to know how fared the fortunes 
of the miller's son with Patty during this twelve months, 
but there is little to relate. The sad disaster which had 
befallen Mr. Maltby had driven ail lighter thoughts 
from the young girPs mind, and her assiduous attend- 
ance on her father, who was always in a recumbent 
posture, and often in much pain, precluded ail love 
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passages between her and Jacob ; yet gradually it had 
corne to be understood between .them tliat some day or 
other they would be man and wife — if ail went well ; 
but as tbe day appeared to tbem to be necessarily veiy 
distant, little was said on the subject beyond the un- 
spoken language in Patty's eyes as sbe smiled a greeting 
to the young clerk when be came to render an account 
of bis daily stewardship at the cottage in the evening. 
At présent Jacob desired no more. 

He had entered on bis service, as bis namesake en- 
tered into the service of Laban, in thé hope of similar 
reward ; and nnder présent circumstances he was con- 
tent to abide the progress of events, cheered by the daily 
sight of bis sweetheart at her post. At length it was 
évident the close confinement was banishing the roses 
from her cheeks, and then Mr. Maltty insisted that she 
should take some walking exercise each evening, 
attended by Jacob. Thus they were gradually re- 
cognised by the Dale folk as an engaged couple, 
though as yet no troth had been plighted between 
them. Mrs. Maltby quietly acquiesced in the arrange- 
ment, but ail idea of his marriage with Patty was post- 
poned, in her mind, whilst her husband lay there so 
helpless. She had not yet brought herself to entertain 
seriously the absolute conviction that the end was 
drawing nigh, hoping always that the summer would 
bring him round again. But now the summer was 
ended, and as each week passed away, it was observed 
that he moved with greater diflBculty, and relinquished 
one by one such light tasks as he had set himsalf. At 
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first he read a great deal, having been always a reading 
man ; now he listened only to the low sweet voîce of 
Patty, and desired to hear her read one book alone, 
eacb line and word of whicb he could repeat by heart, 
altbough it still pleased him better to hear it read by 
his daughter, whilst he joined now and then in repeat- 
ing some favonrite passage aloud. 

The leaders of the ehapel came often to see him, and 
were courteously received ; but as time wore on he 
seemed to shrink somewhat from strangers, and to 
tum his thoughts with more concentrated affection to 
those around hîm. On this account there was much 
head-shaking amongst thèse worthies as to his doubtftil 
State of heart and sad spiritual condition. 

One day, as Jacob left the room, having made his 
usual short business report, Mr. Maltby had suddenly 
taken his daughter's hand, and said — 

" Patty, he is a great comfort and help, and a good 
youth — what do you think of him ? *' 

Patty's pale cheek was suffused with red, and her 
cye brightened a little, but she had no otheranswer to 
give. Mr. Maltby continued — 

" I should like to see thee settled, darling, before I 
die ; " and then she hid her face in her hands, and wept 
bitterly. 

A few days after, Mr. Maltby detained Jacob when 
he came as usual to see him, and gently drew from him 
the story of his love, and told him there would be no 
obstacle on the score of ways and means, but that " he 
wished to see them married before Christmas." 
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When Patty came in, Mr. Maltby placed her hand 
in Jacob's, and blessed them both. For an instant she 
thought of tbat other proposai which bad been made to 
her over twelve months sinoe under such diflferent cir- 
cumstances, and then she ^owed ber soft little hand to 
rest in her lover's broad palm, as a token of assent ; 
and after this her father had sent her on that errand to 
the old miller. 

Old Grimshaw, although he certainly eould eall no 
man friend, was not so ùtterly destitute of acquaint- 
ances but that he had been informed of bis son's 
probable marriage to the daughter of the well-to-do 
maltster ; and had it not been for the total absorption 
of his mind in his lawsuit, he would hâve taken some 
natural interest in the affair. As it was, he felt merely 
a momentary curiosity to see what sort of damsel his 
son had chosen, and some slight pleasiire in the fact 
that she was pretty and winning ; but, on the whole, 
he considered that Jacob was too young, and preferred 
that the great dispute between himself and the Dale 
Company should be decided before any other mundane 
question was raised. 

He had always respected and liked Mr. Maltby, and 
therefore he set out as he had half promised, with many 
grumblings and mutterings, through the Dale to the 
cottage at its foot. 

Little boys and girls, the sons and daughters of the 
workmen, crept fearfully out of his path as he strode 
on, and then thrust out their tongues and made faces 
at his back. Once or twice he tumed to look at the 
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busy water-wheels owned by the Company, and reflected 
with wratli on the stoppage of Lis own wheel, and 
the vow which prevented him from raising the sluices 
and setting it going again. But he comforted hîmself 
as best he could with the thought that the loss thereby 
occasioned was ail goîng to accumulate the bill against 
his opponents, although, occasîonally, some doubts as 
to the profitable resuit of Mr. Quetchett's proceedings 
would intrude themselves uneomfortably, and make 
him wish, at ail events, that his vow had been unspoken, 
or that some way of evading it without breach of the 
strict letter would présent itself to his mind. Suddenly 
he stopped, and struck his forehead with his open hand, 
as he remembered that he had swom that " he would 
never raise the mill sluices himself untU the great law- 
suit was decided." A loophole cunningly presented 
itself — "They might be raised, and the mill put to 
work again by some one else — for instance, by Jacob." 
He sat down on a low stone wall by the roadside, 
and munched his finger-nails in gloomy cogitation. 
Money was getting very scarce with him, and was now 
urgently required. Mr. Quetchett had been pressing 
very much of late for fresh supplies, and he knew not 
where to get them. His trade had vanished, and only 
a few bad debts remained outstanding on his books. 
After a long period of severe rumination, he struck 
his hand on his leg, and laughed a wild low laugh, 
and chucked his head cunningly sideways with a 
wink as he prepared to résume his journey, having 
discovered a way out of his difficulty, and a means of 
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outwitting himself in the matter' of that oath about the 
sluices. 

He noW observed by the sbadows that the evening 
was closing in, and examined a huge turnip-shaped 
watch, with many silver cases, which he drew from the 
depths of a fob pocket by a strong steel chain, and 
finding he was late, he strode on hurriediy to the inter- 
view with Mr. Maltby. The latter still lay waiting for 
him in the porch, feeling rather chill and cold, and in 
conséquence was frequently urged by Patty to allow 
himself to be moved indoors. 

As the old miller raised the latch of the little wicket 
and strode up the winding footpath, some feeling of awe 
came over him in the recollection that he was about to 
visit a man whose days were numbered. The probable 
resuit of the accident was no secret in the Dale ; ail 
menknewthat Mr. Maltby^s fate was sealed. Therefore 
the miller took off his hat, and approached the reclining 
figure on the couch with some révérence. 

He started when he recognised the altered appearance 
of the active man he had known in health and vigour, 
and hurriedly sat him down by his side with his hat on 
the ground, saying as he did so, " l'se sorry, Muster 
Maltby, to see thee thus." 

"Yes, Grimshaw," said the sufTerer. "Sooner or 
later it must come to ail of us — ^in the Lord's good 
time. I wîshed to see you about your son before I 
grow worse.'* 

The miller nodded as if he understood, and smiled a 
grim wise smile. 
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"ISTo doubt you are aware that he is desirous to 
marry my daugliter; and it appears to me that we 
should both lay our heada together to help them. I 
am Borry you are still engaged in that lawsuit, and 
determined not to work the milL Now, Mr. Grimshaw, 
I wish you would take a dying man'e advice, and give 
it up." 

**Tlie lawsuit mun go on," gaid the miller; "but 
Jacob may start the mill if he can do bo." 

" Then will you make it over to bim at a moderate 
rent ? " said Mr, Maltby, raising himself a little on bis 
elbow, tbe old spirit for driving a close bargain coming 
over bim for an instant, deepite bis condition. 

" l'U sell my interest in tbe lease," said tbe miller, 
mîndful of tbe necessity to obtain fonds for tbe in- 
satiable maw of Mr. Quetcbett. 

Mr. Maltby reflected a little. It occurred to bim 
tbat if any considérable sum of money were to be 
placed in tbe miller's bands it would go into tbe 
pockets of tbe lawyers, and tben tbe old man would be 
tbrown back on tbe young couple for support. 

" I suppose you really want money ? " be said 
suddenly. 

The miller nodded assent, tbrown for a moment off 
bis guard. 

"Howmuch?" 

The miller slowly rubbed bis grizzled chin. 

" I think," be said, " five 'undred pounds 'ud see us 
througb, and then Jacob shall bave half tbe mill and 
balf tbe damages." 
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" Half the mîll will be no use to Jacob witbout 
capital, or wbiLst your friend Quetchett can lay hands 
on the other half; and I fear the damages will be ail 
your own," said Mr. Maltby. " Mr. Grimshaw," he 
continued, " I will start your son with three thousand 
pounds when he marries, if you will let him hâve the 
mill at a moderato rent. Mind — ^the mill on his own 
aecount altogether. Let us say that he shall pay you 
one hundred a year during your lifetime, which will 
enable you to live at ease in the cottage. We will 
build a nest for the young people close by. But, 
Grimshaw, my friend," he added impressively, " let me 
beg of you once more to live in peace, and drop this 
dreadful litigation. You will regret it some day when 
you come to lie hère.*' 

There was a momentary flash in the old miller's eye 
at the mention of the three thousand pounds, but it 
faded out at the idea of surrendering the mill to his 
son and becoming an annuitant. 

" I canna stdp the lawsuit, Muster Maltby," he said, 
" and I wunt. But l'il think over the rest of your 
offer." 

Then he put on his hat and strode away. Mr. 
Maltby lay back wearily on his couch as Patty and her 
mother appeared, and carefully wheeled him into the 
house. 

Old Grimshaw consumed the very stumps of his 
finger-nails as he sat thinking over the proposai aU 
night, crouched over the embers of a coal fire, which 
went out altogether ère the dawn. He muttered and 
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growled to himeelf in tlie cold, and now and again 
extended his clenched hand in the darkness in the 
direction of the dwelling of his opponents, who he 
believed had driven him to this dire strait. With the 
morning's post came a fresh urgent epplication for 
money from Mr. Quetchett, who now saw his way, 
for the twentieth time, to . victory. Then the old 
man went down and looked at the great water- 
wheel, on which moss and slime had formed, and 
afterwards he unbarred the door and went into the 
mill itself. 

There was a scurry of rats along the floors of the 
building as he slowly entered, and heavy cobwebs full 
of strange insecte fell on his hands and face as he 
ascended the wom stairs. There in the dim light he sat 
him down with a groan on a millstone, in bittemess 
of soûl at sight of the désolation around him. He 
remained many hours, thinking — thinking. The rats 
soon assumed courage on seeing his inaction, and peered 
out of their holes at him ; then one or two of the boldest 
ventured abroad in the hope that he had brought some- 
thing eatable into the promises, as by this time they 
had consumed every particle of com, and even devoured 
the leather driving-bands of the machinery. 

The results of his litigation were now palpably before 
him, for the first time, in the ruin and désolation of the 
promises ; yet his heart grew harder than the stone on 
which he sat, and whenever he tumed him to the 
quarter of the compass where dwelt his supposed 
enemies, his bloodshot eyes flashed out with evil 
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malignîty. Could he but lay hîs liands at this moment 
on the necks of those two men in tlie Dale House, he 
would strangle them both in one grasp. Then he 
struck his clenched fist on the millstone, and wounded 
it severely, as he exclaimed, " Darn their soûls, let the 
mill go ! ru never give in whilst there's law to be had 
in England." 

It was now mid-day, and as yet he had tasted no food. 
He crept downstairs again, and groped his way to the 
office, where the dust was nearly an inch thick over 
everything. He routed out the stump of a pen which 
the mice had despised, and uncorked an ink-bottle, and 
with thèse materials he managed to scrawl on a scrap 
of paper — 

" Mr. Maltby, TU take the hundred a year, with five 
hundred pounds paid down ; but no less. 

" Yours, 
" Jacob Grimshaw, Senr.'' 

This missive he despatched by his old servant, who 
had just corne to look for him, fearing he had made 
away with himself, 

He then returned to his solitary cottage, and went 
groaning to bed. 

Mr. Maltby did not like the idea of supplying ftiel 
to the fires fanned by lawyer Quetchett. On the other 
hand, time was of conséquence, and he kaew the 
obdurate character of the man he had to deal with. 
Therefore, he accepted the miller's proposai immediately, 
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and gave the neceseary instructions to his soliciter to 
carry it into eflfect. 

There waô some little trouble with the old man in 
détails, but Mr. Quetchett's demands were imperative, 
and he was driven thereby to sign the necessary docu- 
ments transfening the mill to bis son, wbo immediately 
set about placing the concern in thorough repair with 
funds supplied by Mr. Maltby. 

He also commenced the érection of the house to 
which we hâve already been introduced, and one bright 
moming in October a little knot of friends entered the 
church at Lawley, and there Patty and Jacob werè 
united by the good Vicar, the little bride being given 
away by her brother. 

At that time marriages could not be celebrated in 
Dissenting chapels, and therefore they were married 
by spécial license at Lawley. 

It was the qiiietest of ail quiet weddings. Every one 
remembered him who lay so stricken at Lauterdale, 
whose wish it was that this ceremony should take 
place whilst he was still living ; and after the wed- 
ding they ail retumed to the cottage, where Patty 
immediately resumed her old place by her father's 
side. 

One of Mr. Maltby* s dearest wishes was now satisfied, 
and he seemed to be more at rest. 

Once he was taken to see the new cottage in progress, 
the plans of which Jacob had submitted to him, and he 
smiled as he saw the great mill-wheel in motion once 
more, and heard the whirr of wheels within. 
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It was the last concem of this lower troubled sphère 
in which he exhibited any interest. A few weeks affcer, 
he passed away so quietly that no one of thosè présent 
could say wlien he had ceased to breathe, his eyes 
still fixed on the Book whose words had been a lamp 
unto his feet. 

They bore him to his last resting-place at Lawley, 
where he wished to be buried, folio wed by a great con- 
course of the Dale folk — the Company's works being 
closed for the day as a mark of respect seldom before 
exhibited. 

The river- side fraternity flocked mournfuUy bèhind 
the rest, sorrowing over the best master they had ever 
known, whose hand was always open to relieve distress, 
and who dealt liberally with ail who served him ; and 
if many of them sought to drown their grief in strong 
drink ère evening, it must be admitted that for once in 
their lives there were extenuating circumstances. 

As the long funeral procession passed the gâtes of the 
Dale House, it was observed that both the brothers 
Field had joined in the rear, walking arm in arm with 
micovered heads, which, when it was told to Mrs. 
Maltby, comforted her much, as évidence of the great 
respect in which her husband was held, being, in fact, 
the only instance of the kind on record. 

The business by the river-side was bequeathed to her, 
together with the cottage and ten thousand pounds. A 
lil^e sum was inherited by Edward Maltby, and in 
addition to the money already paid to Jacob on his 
marriage, as capital wherewith to work the mill, Mr. 
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Maltby had also provîded for the érection and fnmîsli- 
ing of the young miller's house, and for the annuity to 
be paid to the old man, who did not live long to enjoy 
it, but died of a broken beart, in conséquence of the 
absolute abandonment of proceedings for want of fonds, 
bequeathing nothing but evil counsel to his son on his 
death-bed, to bear fruit later on. 

Of the early marri ed life of the young miller I hâve 
little of interest to narrate beyond what has already 
been told. He was industrious, frugal, and blessed 
with good health and a good wife, whom he loved 
tenderly, and who was much esteeraed by ail who knew 
her. 

Shortly after Mr. Maltby's death they removed to 
the new cottage, and there was born unto them the 
son who was subsequently articled to old lawyer 
Quetchett, and the little daughter who took the half- 
drowned child into her bed on the night of Mr. Forster's 
arrivai in Lauterdale. 

It is with this Second Génération that we shall 
hâve most to do in the remainder of this story, working 
out the history of their lives as affected by the lives of 
those who went before them. 




CHAPTER XXI. 

CLOSING IN. 

" And the stately ships go on 

To their haven under the hill ; 
But for the touch of a vanish'd hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still. 

" Break, break, break, 

At the foot of thy crags, O sea ! 
But the tender grâce of a day that is dead 
Will never corne back to me." 

Tbnnyson. 

TTERY successful men, as distinguished from very 
happy men, are generally found to hâve one 
great object before them in life, to the attainment of 
which ail their énergies are directed, whether it be 
wealth or power or pre-eminence. Other things follow 
after a fashion as matters of course, such as love, 
marriage, and the accidents of existence generally, but 
thèse are usually subordinate to the dominant idea, and, 
as such, are more or less unsatisfactory, unless they 
accidentally become strong enough in themselves to 
divert attention from the original pursuit for a time. 

Edward Maltby and his friend Robert Field had 
started in life with great objects in view. The former 
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meant, if he could, to riseinthe churchto highhonour 
and dignity, and to that'end lie had studied hard and 
ordered his ways in strict accordance with the examples 
of rising men of hi^ time. 

He was a man mucli respected by tliose who were his 
elders, and but little loved by tbe juniors of bis 
acquaintance. Cold and reserved in tempérament, and 
cautious to a fault, but possessed of a clear and subtle 
intellect, he was known as a sound scholar, whose ac- 
quirements had been severely tested during his career 
at Oxford. 

His severe illness and subséquent résidence in the 
abode of Dora Clayton had donc something in the way 
of breaking down the philosophie barriers he took pride 
in erecting as fences around his heart and mind. He 
leamed then, for the fîrst time, that pure religion was 
not a thing of schools or sects, and cast off much of his 
strong préjudice against the Dissenters, amongst whom 
he had been brought up ; and although his allegiance to 
the Church of England was unshaken, his personal am- 
bition was greatly modified. Then came the génial 
warmth of a great friendship for Robert Field, ail the 
sweeter because of associations with the family at 
Lawley. 

It was fortunate for the young men that they had 
not fallen in love with the same lady ; and perhaps 
still more fortunate that the two they had chosen were 
of différent tempéraments, suited so well to the peculiar 
characteristics of their respective admirers. The elder 
daughter of the Vicar admired scholarship above ail 
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things, and valued intellect, with whicli slie was herself 
ricliljr endowed, beyond ail other gifts. Tlie yoimger 
and more enthusiastic girl revereneed most the men 
who became heroes, and were ready to lay down their 
lives for some great cause, altbougli she hoped her 
particular hero would contrive to préserve his. 

Then bad bappened the dreadful accident to Mr. 
Maltby, and bis lingering illness and deatb, during 
tbe résidence of bis son at Lawley, wben tbe still 
deptbs of tbe young man's beart were stirred, and tbe 
idols be bad set up melted away, and witb tbem tbe 
great ûdea witb wbicb be bad set out in bis career. 
He was no longer tbe embryo of tbe cold ambitions 
ecclesiastic, but became a type of tbe educated and 
zealous parisb clergyman, trained in tbe best school for 
bis work, and subject to tbe most favourable influences 
in tbe example of tbe Vicar. 

Occasionally bis natural tempérament would appear, 
and mar for a little tbe gênerai barmony of bis 
cbaracter ; still, sucb as be was, be bad won tbe beart 
of Martba Fletcber, wbo believed bim to be perfect. 

He was now placed in possession of sufficient means, 
and tbere was no longer any obstacle to tbeir marriage 
after bis ordination, wben tbe days of bis mourning 
were ended. He ^rticularly desired tbat ^ bis soKtary 
friend Robert Field, tben steadily pursuing bis collège 
course, sbould be présent at bis wedding; and, con- 
sequently, tbe latter was invited by tbe Vicar to yisit 
Lawley once more. 

Two years bad elapsed since tbe young man bad left 
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his father's house. During this time he had remaîned 
constant to hie love for Rachel, although he had not 
been permitted to eee or correspond with her. Whether 
such prohibition was wise or proper is not tbe question 
bere. Mr. Fletcber conscientiously adbered to his 
resolution, believing tbat by so doing he was best 
serving the interests of the young man, and anxious 
to close, if possible, the breach between him and his 
father. As yet, however, the old man had shown no 
sign of relenting, and it was believed by some that he 
wished to ignore the fact of his son*s existence alto- 
gether. Now, this was incorrect and unjust. Mr. Field 
was persuaded by his brother to require absolute sub- 
mission in ail things, and an admission of past errors 
from his son. The son, on the other hand, would no 
longer submit to such control in his private life, and 
denied that there had been any fault on his part. 
No doubt the balance of right lay with him. It is true 
he made no effort to meet his father halfway towards a 
reconciliation, whilst the latter waited in the hope of 
such effort being made, and probably, if left to himself, 
would hâve taken the initiative. Unfortunately, his 
brother's strongly expressed opinions on the subject, 
appealing as they did to his pride, tumed the scale 
against the young man, and fomented the anger of the 
old ironmaster. 

Those who hâve mîxed with the older families of 
Friends in England, amongst whom such strict 
pcitriarchal ideus were frequently held, will quite 
understand the nature of this strange quarrel; but to 
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others its character will probably appear unnatural. 
Joshua Field also hoped and expected that some 
application wonld hâve been made to him for 
money, either directly or indirectly, by his son ; but 
the private liberality of Josiab Morris bad obviated 
the necessity for his doing so. Tbis was in itself a fresb 
offence. Tbe old man knew very well that the student 
had no private resources of his own, and, being unaware 
of the funds supplied by the cashier, he believed that 
his son was indebted to strangers for his collège expenses 
and the means of support, and wrongly suspected that 
the Vicar supplied both. This was very galling to his. 
proud spirit, and a deep aggravation of the imaginary 
wrongs he was enduring at the hands of both. The 
fact that his son had entered a collège at ail was to 
him évidence that the young man would ultimately 
endeavour to maintain himself independently in some 
profession ; and to men like the Fields, who were very 
rich, this was a bitter humiliation. 

The elder brother made some effort to obviate this 
part of his punishment, and directed Josiah Morris to 
remit such sums as he deemed requisite for the outcast, 
without any référence to him as to the amoimt, or any 
mention of his name. 

Josiah endeavoured to carry out this rather un- 
gracious provision, which relieved him from personal 
advances, although he would hâve willingly placed his 
last shilling at the young man's disposai ; but the im- 
pression left on Robert Field's mind by the corre- 
spondence which ensued on this matter wasunfortunately 
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thia — that it was a kind pretence on the part of the 
cashier to relieve him from any feeling of obligation. 
Tlierefore, he was more carefui than before in availing 
himself of the fiinds placed at his conunand, and for a 
gradnate at Oxford his expenses were moderato indeed. 

He would hâve accepted a reasonable allowance from 
his father as a matter of just right, had it been directly 
oflFered to him, and he felt the absence of such offer as a 
cruel wrong and an injustice. 

There was thus rising up between them a wall of 
misunderstanding cemented with bittemess, which a 
Word from either would hâve shattered into dust ; but 
no such Word ever came to be spoken. 

In due time Robert Field completed his collège 
course, and took his degree with crédit, and then he 
followed his friend's footsteps into the service of the 
Church, having before him also the hope that in so 
doing he would win the hand, as he had already won 
the heart, of Rachel Fletcher. 

He had visited Lawley, and seen her once more on 
the occasion of Edward Maltby's marriage. 

A moderato collège living in a rich eastem county 
had recently been offered to the latter, and to it he had 
taken his young wife. We shall see them again nearer 
home by-and-by. 

It was during this visit that Robert Field finally 
decided to enter the Church, and ultimately he took 
his friend's place in assisting Mr. Fletcher, whose 
active powers were somewhat impaired by time and 
incessant work. 
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It had' coBt the Vicar eome mental struggle before he 
consented to this arrangement, and he had essayed 
agaîn to see Mr. Field, but, unhappily, no audience was 
vouchsafed to him by the stem îronmastèr, who was 
then in the cKmax of his wrath. 

Thus thrown back on his own judgment for counsel, 
and urged by his son-in-law and by his eldest daughter ; 
feeling also his own increasing infirmities, and the 
absolute necessity for assistance in his parish, he had 
reluctantly consented — ^first, to reçoive the young man 
as his curate, and idtimately as his daughter's husband ; 
to fill for a time, at least, the place of the son who had 
gone to India, of whose return there was at that time 
but Kttle prospect. 

He hoped that his youngest and best beloved child 
would in this way be retained near him for the re- 
mainder of his days, and so he bestowed her as his best 
gift on the heir to the Dale property — albeit at that 
rtime poor enough — and felt some pride in the thought 
that no one could say he was marrying his child to a 
rich man for the sake of wealth. 

Robert Field had deserved and had fairly won the 
reward of his faithfdl love, and valued the rich prize 
that had fallen to him in his sweet wife far above ail 
the wealth and position he had laid down to win her. 

They had no home but the vicarage, and there, in the 
course of years, was bom to them a son and a daughter ; 
the latter being the lovely child whom we hâve seen for 
a moment in the library of the Dale House when this 
story opened. The years spent peacefully and usefully 
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at Lawley by the young couple were years of unalloyed 
happiness. The old Vicar's youth seemed to be re- 
newed by the advent of the two grandchildren, who 
played arotmd his knees and made constant melody in the 
house with their young fresh voices, whilst his strength 
and energy were no longer taxed by wearisome joumeys 
to distant parts of his parish, now undertaken by his 
zealous, active curate, who was looked on as something 
more than an ordinary mortal by the parishioners, who 
could never forget that only a few miles away lay vast 
Works and property of which he might hâve been the 
ruler, had Jie not chosen to cast in his lot with them at 
Lawley. 

There were some, however, who thought his conduct 
was utterly Quixotic, and who prophesied that sooner 
or later, when the fancy had forsaken him, he would 
return to the Dale House, or résume his proper position 
in some way. 

Spéculation was rife amongst thèse folk as to how a 
Church of England clergyman could lay aside his office 
and assume the management of a great business. They 
concluded it could be donc somehow, and no doubt 
would be donc some day. Now, it was the belief that 
no such change could be made which wounded the 
curate's father and uncle ta the quick. Other pro- 
fessions might hâve been adopted and laid down, but 
they knew that those who became priests in the Church 
of England were never surrendered again to secular 
uses, and with " the laying on of hands " the old ixon- 
master's heart was wrung to its core* 
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He would hâve given much of his wealth to prevent 
the imposition, or to undo the past years of estrange- 
ment ; now he concluded that he was powerless to re- 
cover the lost prodigal, who certainly had not wasted 
hifl substance, but absolutely despised it. 

Once only they met on the highway — the father, as 
usual, well mounted; the son on foot, trudging cheer- 
fully on the dusty road. Then the old man tumed 
away hîs proud head, and passed by on the other side ; 
and so they never came to be reconciled, although there 
was absolutely no real quarrel, and no just cause of 
anger on either side. 

It must not be imagined that no efforts were made 
to terminate this unnatural severance, or that the exist- 
ence of such a painful state of things did not cause 
some anxiety to the young clergyman himself. He 
knew well enough that his position as a peacemaker and 
healer of feuds in the parish was weakened by ^e 
apparent existence of a family feud in his own case, 
and he had honestly endeavoured more than once to 
put an end to it through the intervention of his faithful 
friend, Josiah Morris. 

There is no doubt that the unceasing efforts of the 
latter might hâve been successful had it not been for the 
coimteracting influence of Jediah Field, whose evil star 
was then particularly in the ascendant^ It was not that 
he bore any ill-will to his nephew, — où the contrary, he 
really loved him after a fashion, and meant everything 
he did for his ultimate benefit, with the spécial view to 
his restoration, if possible, to his proper place as heir 
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to the Dale property, and head of the great house. But 
80 long as the young man abode in the tent of his 
enemy, and consorted with him, he used every means 
in his power, and unfortiinately with success, to thwart 
any attempt at intervention on the part of others, and 
laid down such terms as absolutely necessary to be 
coraplied with by the son, before he approached the 
father, as rendered ail suchapproach impossible without 
the sacrifice of self-respect. 

Long after, when death had closed the door of hope 
for ever, Joshua Field remembered who it was that 
hindered the reconciliation for which he had longed, 
and added fuel to the fierce pride that preyed upon his 
heart. 

Robert Field had now to ail outward appearance 
settled down to his work, and apparently abandoned 
the visionary projects with which he set out so early in 
life. The constant occupation of his mind in his duties, 
and the necessity for performing them steadily, in order 
to relieve his father-in-law, whose health was feeble, 
seemed to leave no room for the wider schemes he had 
originally embraced. Yet thèse projects were stiU very 
dear to him, and he invariably evinced intense interest 
in their progress. For the présent, he did the work he 
had found ready to his hand, hoping sooner or later to 
be permitted toi^ake part in something greater, and an 
opportunity pres^nted itself in the course of time. 

Mr. Fletcher's son suddenly returned to England in 
broken health, but with unbroken spirit, and rested 
from his labours for a little space at Lawley. He 
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had been engaged in a great work in Indîa, but was 
compelled to leave it in order to repair the inroads 
of the climate on his constitution, and would not be 
permitted to retum there for several years. The 
enthusiasm with which he always spoke of the Mis- 
sionary work roused the old spirit in the young curate, 
and set him dreaming again, as in former days, of 
great victories to be won over error and the powers of 
darkness abroad. 

Then came the opportunity to see the distant battle- 
field, and to join in the warfare for a short time. A 
little band of good and brave men was about to proceed 
to America, to liffc up their voices and cry aloud through 
the length and breadth of the land against the Slave 
Trade, which had apparently taken fresh root in the 
Southern States at a time when it was being trampled 
out elsewhere. 

Geofirey Fletcher was invited to join them, and was 
désirons to do so ; but his physicians forbade it, and his 
fàther begged him to remain a few years at Lawley, 
feeling that but a short time remained in which they 
might be together. In this dilemma Robert Field was 
tempted to volunteer his services, seeing that the Vicar's 
son could fill his place at home during his absence, and 
fired with zeal in the greatest cause ever undertaken by 
the philanthropists. His oflPer was gladly accepted, and, 
with a vague sensé of coming ill, he braced himself to 
the task of parting from his young wife and children. 
He desîred to see his father before his departure, and 
journeyed once more on foot to the Dale House, in the 
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hope of terminating the estrangement between them by 
a Personal interview. 

Unfortunately Mr. Field, who rarely left the Dale, 
was absent from home for a few days, attending the 
annual gathering of the Friends at Manchester ; and 
as the steam-vessel in which his son's passage from 
Liverpool had been taken sailed almost immediately, 
the two estranged men did not meet, and were destined 
never to see one another again in this life. 

The great steamer sailed, with the eamest little band 
of pioneers of liberty on board, 

" Out into the West when the srm went down ; '* 

but of her fate no man knoweth anything to this day. 
News reached England from homeward-bound vessels 
of her rapid progress through the great waters — news 
which was read everywhere with interest, as steam 
passages to America were then in their infancy, and 
this large vessel was deemed one of the fastest of the 
new Une. Then there was a long interval of silence, 
and people looked in vain in shipping reports for 
tidings, and in time for news of her arrivai out; but no 
tidings came. 

Who can tell what was endured by that young wife 
for many weary months, during which some hope still 
existed that intelligence might come of the missing 
vessel, imtil hope died out and sank into the aching 
dulness of despair ? 

There was one other suflPering human being not far 
off, whose heart was torn daily on the rack of expecta* 
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tion; who grasped each morning at every scrap of 
news or surmise that might tend to throw light on the 
position of the missing vessel, with whose fate was 
bound up that of his only son, and who tossed night 
after night on a sleepless pillow, longing for the morn- 
ing, which might bring healing on its wings with some 
message from the deep. But no trace or sign, no 
plank or waif, nor shred of garment has ever reached the 
shore. Until the great day when the sea shall give up 
its dead, the fate of the missing steamer must romain 
a mystery. 

One day there came to the vicarage an old man with 
grey hair, who had walked on foot by the dusty high- 
way from the Dale House, with bowed head and 
trembling knees, and had knelt, and wept, and prayed 
that his great sin might be forgiven — by the roadside, 
on the spot where a few months since he had tumed 
his head and spurred his horse from the présence of the 
son whom to see once more in life he would gladly 
hâve laid down his great wealth, and with it his own 
existence. 

Nemesis had come to sit where love had been cast 
out. 

He had never before seen his son's wife or his son's 
children. He had at one time steeled his heart to 
think that their existence was to him a matter of in- 
différence ; and, God forgive him ! he had thought only 
of the Vicar's daughter as of some Kght leman who 
had lured away the hope and pride of his house to 
destruction. Now he recognised the majesty of her 
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beauty as he stood before lier in awe, whilst she strove 
to control the intensity of her grief, holding in either 
hand her fatherless children, who knew not yet the 
magnitude of theîr loss. 

This, then, was the woman for whom his son had left 
home, kindred, and fortune behind him ; to win wbose 
hand he had worked ail thèse years, first as a patient 
student, and then as a lowly curate near his father's 
door ; whose short, usefiil life at Lawley that father 
had once looked on as a dégradation to the family. 
But now, as the old man stood before the prize which 
had been won in this fair créature, there fell, as it 
were, scales from his eyes. He saw that his son had 
wisely chosen, and felt in his own heart that, were he 
but young again, he would hâve done the same. 

There was a long pause as they stood there in the 
quiet room, whilst she wondered what could hâve 
brought this troubled man to her house, who as yet 
seemed dumb in her présence. Then his eyes fell from 
her face to her children, and stretching ont his great 
arms as if to embrace her and them together, he groaned 
and cried aloud, " Rachel, Rachel, my daughter, for- 
give me for his sake ! " and sank dawn at her feet. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

MUDDING THE POOL. 

** Then they clung about 
The old man's neck, and kiss'd him many times ; 
And ail the man was broken with remorse, 
And ail his love came back a hundred-fold." 

Tbnnyson. 

npHERE cornes before me yet one other scène in this 
sad story. When the young widow left the 
vicarage, and entered the great house with Mr. Field, 
she was stiU further bereft. The good Vicar had 
passed away one sommer evening in his chair, as if in 
sleep, full of years and honour, and his son Geofirey, 
who had grown strong again, and was about to be 
married, held the living, and trod in his father's foot- 
steps. 

There had been much entreaty on the part of her 
father-in-law before Rachel consented to remove from 
Lawley to live in the Dale House with her little ones. 
He had won his way to her heart by the depth of his 
grîef for her husband and by his intense love for the 
children ; and she knew that her son's place was, after 
ail, by rights, in the cradle of the race at the Dale. She 
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wished also to make room at the vicarage for Geoflrey's 
intended wife, who was a étranger to her; and then 
the Dale House was not so very far from her fatlier's 
and ijiother's last resting-place, as compared with the 
home of her sister Martha, to which she had been 
urgently invited. So at last with many tears she con- 
sented to the removal, and now, clad in deep moum- 
ing, she leans on the old man's arm, and clings more 
closely to him as she shrînks nervously from Jediah, 
who stands in the great hall to bid her formai welcome, 
and indeed is anxious to be as agreeable as possible, 
but i& somewhat disturbed by the gentle ^reproach of 
those sad blue eyes, knowing well in his heart that he 
has wrongfiilly caused her and hers some suffering. 

After this there was a chance of much happiness for 
Êachel. Nothing which conld be thought of to con- 
duce to her comfort was spared by Mr. Field, who 
almost gave up ail business for a time in his anxiety 
to make the new home cheerful for her and the little 
ones, to whom he was passionately devoted — ^hîs spécial 
favourite being the boy, who was strikingly like his 
own lost son. The best rooms in one wing of the 
house were apportioned to her use, and even the staid 
sister Rebecca became active in her efforts to make 
Rachel comfortable, and began to love the gentle 
stranger very much after her quaint fashion. Jediah 
also did his best to atone for past misconduct, and 
adopted the little girl as his especial protégée. 

There would hâve been great peace in store for 
them ail had this pleasant state of things continued ; 
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but it was ordained that Joshua Field should yet expé- 
rience still lower depths of suffering, and so fill up the 
bitter cup of hîs punisliment. He was intensely fond 
of the boy, wlio was a bright, interesting cLild, and he 
retained him in bis présence whenever he conld. His 
anxiety to protect him from every form of disease was 
immense, as if he had some presentiraent that his 
treasure would be snatched away from him. Then 
there came a hot season, in which there was much 
sickness in the Dale, especially in the workmen's cot- 
tages near the great pool below the mill, through 
which flowed the river Lauter to drive the wheels and 
machinery in the works, and into which much of the 
house drainage of the district was discharged. 

Now, as the Company's water-wheels were stopped 
at night and on Sundays, and as water was gene- 
rally scarce in the summçr-time, the sluices were 
closed and the river impounded for twelve hours out 
of the twenty-four, and for a longer period at the end 
of each week. In this way considérable deposits of 
mud were formed in the flat bed of the réservoir, which 
it became necessary to remove when the accumulation 
became very great. This opération had always been 
carried out hitherto when the river was very low, in 
one of the summer months. 

There was an agreement between the Company and 
the miller that the mud should be removed at fixed 
intervais, as otherwîse it would so accumulate as to 
impede the flow of the stream from the mill-wheel, 
thereby impairing its power. 
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The elder Grîmshaw had succeeded so far în hîs 
lawsnit, that he had made this " mudding of the pool " 
a compulsory matter on the Dale Company, and his 
son was equally determined to stand upon his rights. 

The latter had not as yet attempted to revive the 
litigation which had ruined his father, but he had 
written a formai letter to the brothers, reqniring the 
immédiate ftdfilment of the covenant, the time for its 
performance having elapsed. 

Joshua Field was at this time as happy as he could 
ever expect to be again in this life. He loved his 
gentle daughter-in-law very much, and almost adored 
the children. He had found a new zest in life in 
their society. He was therefore anxious that there 
shonld be no contretemps to his happiness in a renewal 
of the old quarrel, the memory of which was still 
green and impleasant, as was also the bottom of the 
pool whenever exposed by the withdrawal of the water 
from its surface. 

The mud which had to be removed was for the most 
part accumulated sewage, and as such, when festering 
under a hot sun, gave off most offensive odours, and 
was dangerous to health. On the last occasion of its 
exposure there had been a violent épidémie in the 
neighbourhood, and many of the children in the cot- 
tages had died ; and even when the water flowed back 
again in its natural course, covering over the plague- 
place from the sun's rays, a kind of low intermittent 
fever hung about the neighbourhood for a time, and 
wasted the strength of the workmen. 
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This had occurred about seven years sînce, and now 
the danger was almost forgotten ; but wben it was 
annoiinced that tbe pool was to be emptied again in 
conséquence of a threat from tbe miller, one of tbe old 
hands who Kved near the place, and had lest some of 
bis children on tbe former occasion, shook bis bead 
ominously as be looked up, blinking like an owl in tbe 
bot Sun, and said — 

'* Happen tbere 'uU be lots o' work for Doctor Dixon 
wben t' mud is sbîfted out o' Dale. Seems as bow 
Miller Grimsbaw 'uU gang bis feytber's gait. Barm'd, 
if I was Musters Field, l'd see bim up t' bis neck in't 
afore l'd stir a pund out till t' winter.*' 

"Rigbt enow, lad,'* said a little crooked man, wbo 
bad discussed tbe merits of tbe case witb one of tbe mil- 
ler's men wbo was supposed to know sometbing of tbe 
origin of tbe dispute ; " but, ye see, Dale Company 
sbould ba' donc it last year accordin' to 'greement, and 
not ba' waited 'till t' last moment in middle o' summer. 
Law is law ail t' warld over, even for Quakers. Not 
tbat I tbink Jacob Grîmsbaw 'ud insist on tbe strict 
lines o' tb' bargain, if Muster Jediab 'ud only spake 
'im fair." 

Now tbis was strictly correct. Jacob Grimsbaw 
was not tben so far committed to carry out tbe bebests 
of bis dead parent, or so fond of quarrelling, but tbat a 
soft answer would bave tumed away bis wratb ; and 
if bis missive bad been delivered in tbe course of busi- 
ness to Mr. Josbua Field, probably tbe soft answer 
migbt bave been fortbcoming, as at tbat time tbe 

VOL. I. u 
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tienior partner was in a very amiable frame of mînd, 
and especially anxious to live peaceably with ail men, 
in order that he might make the most of liis newly- 
found happiness during the few years that remained to 
him. Jediah retumed a curt reply, to the effect that 
Jacob Grimshaw shonld hâve the strict letter of his 
bond, and ordered the water to be run out of the Dale 
Pool on the following Saturday evening, so that the 
"mudding," which generally lasted four or five weeks, 
might commence on the next Monday moming. 

Strictly speaking, the order shonld hâve been given 
by his brother, being a matter connected with the 
extemal executive, which was the department of 
Joshua, and involving the stoppage of a portion of the 
Works for a time, during the construction of a tempo- 
rary watercourse round the margin of the pool. 

Of late Joshua Field had tacitly allowed Jediah to 
t^ke on himself many duties which were not within 
his strict province, any interférence with which he 
would hâve previously resented. Indeed, Jediah had 
done so at first as a matter of necessity, during the 
period in which his brother's mind was distracted by 
suspense as to his son's fate, and subsequently he con- 
tinued so to act when the old man occupied so much of 
his time with his newly-found treasures. Jediah was 
glad to see the reaction, and willing to make some 
sacrifice of his own time and pleasures to increase those 
of his brother ; at the same time he liked to play first 
fiddle when he could, and always felt that he had 
hitherto had too much of the second instrument. 
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Therefore he gave the order about the pool on receipt 
of the miller's letter, without reflecting that before 
doing so he should hâve consulted Joshua ; and in con- 
séquence of the order, a number of the men were 
thrown out of work, and ordered " to play '* for a week 
— ^in other words, to remain idle nntil the wheels 
resumed work. 

Now, Joshua Field especially hated "play*' and 
holidays of every kind, and looked on enforced idleness 
such as this, as the worst of bad management. There- 
fore he always disliked the "mudding of the pool," 
and had postponed the evil day when it should be done 
to the last moment. He imagined that the old miller's 
son bad forgotten ail about it, and was totally unaware 
of the formai notice, or that the order had been issued 
by Jediah. He had previously determined that if 
such notice were received, he would postpone the work 
to a cold season, either with or without the miller's 
consent, well remembering the former sickness; and 
in the sequel it certainly was very imfortunate that he 
had not been consulted. 

At this period there was no church in Lauterdale, 
Jediah Field had steadfastly set his face against 
granting a site for the érection of any building 
wherein his quondam foes might celebrate what he 
termed " their idolâtrons rites *' under his very nose, 
and he had carried his brother with him in refusing 
several applications for land, of which they held every 
available acre in fee. This was felt to be a hardship 
amongst church-going people in the Dale, and more 
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especîally amongst the Company*s workmen, many of 
whom had gone the roimd of everj form of Dissent, 
and longed for rest in the formularies of the Eeta- 
blished Church, where their right of private jndgment, 
and the conséquent troubles it had brought them into, 
would be somewhat Kmited. It was a spécial grievance 
to thèse people, inasmuch as each restless swarm which 
emerged from the chapel hives readily received grants 
of land from the brothers whereon to erect some hideous 
tabernacle for theîr own spécial variety of worship. 
Those who would go to church were fcherefore com- 
pelled to go up to Lawley, where they crowded the 
aisles and sat in the very Windows for want of room, 
or else they wandered down to Sevembridge, where 
the clergyman was rather given to génuflexions and 
crosses even in that day of feeble things. 

Rachel Field had gone to "Meeting" with the 
family xï% the first Sunday of her résidence in the , 
great house, wishing to please in ail things, and had 
sat in solemn silence with the others during the 
allotted tirae. 

Her sad aspect in her deep mouming had apparently 
acted as a spell on the tongues of those members of 
the Society who were usually pretty safe to be moved 
by the spirit at some period during the meeting, as on 
this occasion there was a dismal silence, broken only 
by occasional deep sîghs from some of the elderly female 
" Friends," who remembered they had amongst them 
that day, as an example to be shunned, the véritable 
daughter of Heth who had led away Robert Field. 
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Towards the close of tliîs edifying performance a 
brother had shot up suddenly in a corner of the room, 
and startled Bachel wîth the shrill enunciation of a 
truîsm to the effect that " truth was truth, and no one 
could deny it/' after which the assembly broke up, 
and she returned to her own apartments, there to con- 
trast this strange kind of worship with that which she 
had hitherto enjoyed. 

Then she made up her mind to ask a spécial faveur 
of her father-in-law, and prayed that his heart might 
be inoved to grant it. She knew well that if she were 
to ask him to do some great thing, even to the half of 
his kingdom in the Dale, he would give it her ; but she 
feared greatly that he would refuse this very little 
thing, and hesitated until the last day of the week to 
prefer her request. 

. In the evening, as he blessed and kissed the children 
ère they were taken away to the nursery, whither she 
always accompanied them, retuming again to his side 
when she had seen them safely at rest, she tumed 
from the door, and brought them back again to his 
knees, one in each' hand, saying for them — ^for she 
feared to ask for herself — 

" Grandpapa, may we go to Lawley to papa's church 
to-morrow ? '* 

Old Joshua Field started, as if stuiig by some sudden 
remorse, and exclaimed hurriedly — 

" Of course, Rachel — yes, darlings — of course ! — 
to-morrow, and every Sunday as long as you please." 

Then she kissed him on the forehead^ and the chil- 
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dren hugged his knees, and were blessed and kissed 
over agaîn wîtli tears. 

Tnily, Rachel was beginning to understand what 
manner of man her father-in-law was, and to love liim 
for his own sake, as well as for the sake of him whom 
they both loved. 

Next morning the best carriage drew up at the 
door of the Dale House, to convey them to Lawley in 
time for the momîng service. 

Within the memory of the oldest servant, no one 
had ever seen a horse hamessed in the Dale stables 
before on first day, and there had been some inward 
stniggles of conscience on the part of the stiff Quaker 
coachman before he ascended the driving-seat. But his 
mas ter' s orders were imperative, and he knew his yea 
was yea, and his nay nay, beyond question or argu- 
ment ; therefore, he gathered up the reins wîth an 
unmoved countenance, hoping this particular sin would 
not be laid to his charge. His astonishment was 
increased when, after Mr. Field had handed in his 
daughter-in-law, and placed the children beside her, 
he saw his master enter the vehicle himself, and leave 
the Friends' Meeting House behind him on the road to 
Lawley. 

Bachel had ventured to say that "he need not 
corne," but he had only smîled, and taken her hand in 
his, and held it ail the way. When they reached 
the church porch, he drew it gently within his arm, 
and walked with bowed head by her side to the Vicar's 
pew, and there sat down with her and her children 
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under the pulpit from wliicli his son had so often 
preached. 

Thus Joshua Field endeavoured to atone for his great 
fault, and to trample on his pride and préjudice in the 
sight of ail men. 

From that day forth he went with Eachel every 
Sunday to the chnrch at Lawley, and entered the 
Friends' Meeting no more, although he stîU used their 
form of speech. It was a grief and a trouble to the 
Society, and they now looked on "the daughter of 
Heth " as a very dangerous person. " Had she not 
led away the son, and now captivated the father ? " 
But none of them dared open their lips in remon- 
strance, as they had previously donc in the son's 
case. 

Jediah was sore vexed at heart, but kept silence 
even from good words, and Rebecca Field retired more 
than before into the privacy of her own apartments, 
where she spent the weary hours in wool-work and 
méditation. 

Rachel had yet one thing more to ask for, but she 
waited a little longer, hoping it would some day be 
bestowed as a free gift, and fearing also to cause any 
further division in the family by broaching the sub- 
ject. She mourned to see the people trudging those 
weary miles on foot to and from Lawley on Sundays, 
whilst she was carried thither so luxuriously in her 
chariot. 

Now the grievance of the Church people in the Dale 
with référence to the land which they had been refused 
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began to revive as they saw the carriage flash past 
them, and some of them were already looking to Rachel 
for deliverance, even as the Jews looked to Queen 
Esther. 

The road from the Dale House to Lawley led round 
the Dale Pool, and one Sunday morning, as the car- 
riage proceeded across the bridge over the Lauter, 
from which the miniature lake could be seen shining 
like a steel mirror in the sun^ the occupants observed an 
unusual spectacle. The coachman puUed up involun- 
tarily, and Mr. Field beheld, with some astonishment, 
that the water was nearly ail gone. Great ugly banks 
of black mud were now visible, amidst which the little 
river wound its way in a narrow tortuous channel, and 
rushed roaring through the waste sluices in the dam. 
A great number of boys and young workmen had be- 
taken themselves to the mud banks, some in flat-bot- 
tomed beats, others on rafts extemporised from kitchen- 
tables, old doors and planks, a few in washing-tubs 
and brewing vessels, but the great majority, bereffc of 
their nether garments, were floundering about up to 
their knees in the sticky compound as best they could. 
Most of them were armed with sticks, fumished with 
every variety of spear-head, and with thèse they were 
pursuing, stabbing, and capturing the eels, jacks, and 
other coarse fish which sought refuge in the shallow 
pools lefb by the retreating wators. 

The " mudding of the pool " had from time iinme- 
morial been a great event for the urchins of the Dale, 
and as soon as it was known that the waste sluices were 
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up, great préparations were made for the capture and 
destruction of the fisli about to be deprived of tbeir 
natural élément. 

How thèse fish contrived to exist in such turbid 
water was a matter for spéculation ; but it must only be 
surmised that they were used to it from their earliest 
infancy, and so became impervious to thepoisonous stuff 
in which they swam. At ail events, they were known 
to be there in great numbers, and they evidently did 
their best to escape from their tormentors, the eels 
being especially fortunate in concealing themselves in 
the thick slimy ooze, from whence, alas for thèm ! in a 
few days they would be dug out by the excavators, 

There was at this moment great screaming and 
shouting, and spearing, and much stirring up of the 
blaek mud, and splashing in the water. 

Mr. Field looked in amazement at the riotous as- 
sembly. " What is this about ? " he said to a workman 
who was leaning over the parapet. " Who gave orders 
to let the water out ? " 

The man touched his hat respectfully, and answered, 
" Please, sir, they be going to mud t' pool." 

" Who gave the order ? " 

" Well, I don't zactly know, master, 'bout the order, 
but folks say as how Miller Grimshaw hev wrote to 
Muster Jediah, and so the bottom sluices is took up 
since last night, and t' pool 'ull be dry afore sun* 
down." 

" Drive on," said Mr. Field, knitting his brows to- 
gether with a vexed look. 
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They retumed from cluirch by the same road, and 
foimd a great niimber of men assembled on the bridge, 
watehing the capture of the fish. 

The Sun was now hîgh in the heavens, and the mud 
had been well stirred up by the boys ; a sîckening 
stench pervaded the air, and a yellow ascending vapour 
was visible in the sun*s rays. The coachman was com- 
pelled to stop this time, as the men were so intent on 
the unusual spectacle that they forgot to make way for 
the carriage. 

There was a deep pool beneath the bridge, in 
which the largest of the fish had taken refuge, and 
from whence they were being drawn out by vessels 
lowered over the parapet. A huge pike had just been 
eaptured and thrown on the footway, where he was 
snapping and biting at ail aroimd him. Mr. Field 
pointed out the voracious fish to the children, and the 
little boy stood up for a moment on the seat to look at 
the hurly-burly in the pool beyond. 

At this moment, a tall man, dressed in black, ap- 
proached the carnage, and said, "Mr. Field, I am 
sorry for this ; I fear we shall see serions illness in the 
Dale in this hot weather. Those boys in the pond are 
in danger of their lives." 

" I did not know of it, friend Dixon," replied Mr. 
Field, " and am as concemed as thou art. Tell them I 
shall hâve the water let in again if they do not come 
out. Phew ! what a horrible smell ! Drive on, Elihu." 

The workmen had now crowded round the carriage 
to get a good look at Eachel and the chUdren, and 
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soine of them held out tlieir homy hands to the little 
fellow, whom they had never seen so close before.* Mr. 
Field smiled at the eagemess exhibited by the men to 
touch the boy's hand. 

" Fine boy, is he not ? " he said to those next him, 
and raised his hand to etay the coachman's whip, and 
80 give them ail time to see his idol. 

" He's like his father, God bless him ! *' said a care- 
leçs well-meaning fellow in the crowd. 

"Ay, men," said the old ironmaster with émotion, 
" Kke his father. God grant he may live to be as good 



a man 



! " 



At this the men solemnly uncovered their heads and 
said "Amen,*' and the carnage moved slowly on 
through the throng, and then more rapidly up the 
hill to the gâtes, where it rolled in out of their view, 
after which they broke into little groups to compare 
notes on the boy's looks. 

One rough-looking blacksmith held up a finger like 
a knotted stick, and said, " Bless un, he wrostled wi' 
my finger," and then he carried the black digit home, 
held high in air, to show to his wife and children as the 
finger "the young mastcr had wrostled wi'." 




CHAPTEE YYTTT 

DARKNESS. 

" We know not ; but when night had come at IméL, 
And wore to clasp the fiist embrace of day. 
An angel entered, thoogh the door iras £BLBt, 
And ail nnseen took what we held awa j. 

*' One took the mother from ail earthly- daim, 
From ont the bounds of life and ail îts hannay 
But still I think 'twas God hirnself that came» 
And took the child and laid it in her i 



" ^FAiEMA, my throat is very sore/* To how many 
mothers hâve thèse words beea uttered, and 
with what wîdely diflferent results! To some who 
read thèse pages they will perhaps call up no recol- 
lectîon but the memory of many coughs and colds 
which hâve afflicted their yonng hopefiils. To others 
they will bring back the simple phrase with which the 
last fatal illness of some dear child was nshered in. 

*' Mamma, my throat is very sore/' So spake little 
Bobert Field to his mother on the day after that on 
which he had looked over the bridge at the boys' 
sport in the pool. 

** Let me see it, sonny." 
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There was not much that was unusual to see in the 
round chubby red moutli which he presented wide 
open for inspection, and some slight remedy was applied^ 
whicli in an ordinary case would no doubt hâve been 
effectuai ; but sore tbroats caught by exposure to the 
miasma of putrescent sewage, even for an instant, often 
turn out to be very serious things, especially with 
cbildren. 

Eachel Field was not a woman to run to the doctor 
at the appearance of every slight malady, and as yet 
her chiidren had enjoyed excellent health ; but as the 
day wore on, the little fellow often repeated his simple 
complaint, and was unable to swallow any solid food. 
Then the young mother desired to hâve some advice, 
but Mr. Field was not at home, and so she anxiously 
waited his return, before she sent for the regular 
médical attendant of the family. 

The senior partner had decided on the bridge, the 
day before, that he would this day résume his proper 
place, and take on himself the duties temporarily 
usurped by his junior, Jediah ; therefore, he was up 
betimes, and very early at the fatal pool. 

A number of men were now busy driving piles and 
fixing planks to form a temporary watercourse, in 
order that the wheels might résume work, and a small 
army of carts and waggons was invading the dry 
surface of the mud, where the sun had baked a thin 
crust over the pestilent stuff beneath. Mr. Field rode 
round the busy scène many times, giving energetic 
orders connected with the opérations in- progrese. 
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Jediah also yentured down on foot at a later hoar, not 
knowing of hÎB brother's early viât, or of his lesamp- 
tion of authority, and stood near tlie pool, holding a 
scented handkerchief to his nose, for which there cer- 
tainly was every necessity, the smell being intolérable 
as the men dug into the pitchy stuff and heaved it 
into the carts. 

Xotwithstanding the stench, the workmen who were 
thrown out of work by the temporary stoppage of the 
water-wheels seemed to hâve a strange predflection for 
the place, and hung around the banks as if their pré- 
sence was an essential thîng to the proper performance 
of the disagrecable work in hand. 

The boys had been summarily ordered off the mnd on 
the arrivai of Mr. Field, and were obliged to content 
themselves with a distant view of their elysimn, varied 
by occasional investigations of the inky staff in the 
carts, with the view to the capture of stray eels therein. 

Joshua Field rode up to his brother with a flushed 
coimtenance. " Jediah,'' he said sharply, in the hearing 
of the men standing near, "thou shouldst not hâve 
taken on thyself to give this foolish order without Con- 
sulting me. This work should hâve been postponed 
until winter. N ow it will probably breed a plague in 
the Dale, and the mischief will lie at our door.'* 

Jediah would not hâve minded this little ebuUition 
elsewhere, out of earshot of others, but it galled him to 
be taken to task in public, and he answered with 
acrimony — " It appears to me, Joshua, thou hast 
mounted thy steed at the wrong âde this morning." 
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Then he tumed on his heel and betook him to the 
inner sanctuary of his office. 

No one had ever lieard anythîng approacliing to 
a quarrel between the brothers before, although 
once or twice in their lives there had been différences 
of opinion in private ; and in ten minutes the news had 
spread through the Dale that Mr. Joshua had been 
soundly rating Mr. Jediah about the mudding of the 
pool. 

Yarious versions of the story were current during 
the day, one of the most exaggerated being that Mr. 
Joshua had expressed a wish that Jediah should be 
ducked in the deepest hole in the pool — an opération 
the bare contemplation of which seemed to give much 
satisfaction to some of the workmen, and at which, I 
am sorry to say, several of their wives volunteered to 
assist, showing that Jediah, as an old bachelor, was 
not exactly a favourite with the Dale wornenkiad. 

Mr. Joshua Field did not see Rachel or the children ail 
that day until evening. Indeed, he purposely remained 
out of the house, wishing to avoid the chance of any 
infection from their accidentai contact with the clothes 
in which he had been engaged at the pool. He had 
seen Mr. Dixon early in the day, who mentioned to 
him that there was only one case of illness in the 
neighbourhood as yet, being that of the miller's son, 
who was a troublesome lad, and had been in the pool 
for some time in pursuit of the fish, contrary to 
strict orders from his parents, and was now laid up 
with a bad throat. The doctor fully expected many 
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other cases before night, and was not wrong in hîs 
surmîse. 

It is to. be feared that Mr. Field did not take much 
interest in the welfare of the miller's son, and, on the 
whole, would not bave mucb regretted if he bad been 
made a striking example of tbe effects of disobedience 
to parents ; but on bearing of tbe lad's illness, be 
decided to avoid tbe two cbildren at borne, and took 
bis mid-day meal alone in bis office, on tbe plea of 
business. He was tbus absent wben Racbel most 
needed bim. 

Tbey met as Msual at dinner in tbe great dining-ball, 
wbere sbe always sat at bis rigbt band. He bad care- 
fully cbanged every article of bis dress, and was very 
glad to see ber again; but tbere was no greeting 
between bim and Jediab, wbo sat in grim silence. 

Tbe little boy's tbroat bad grown mucb worse 
towards evening, and Eacbel bad boped to bave seen 
Mr. Field before dinner on tbis accoimt; but bis 
unusual delay in dressing bad prevented ber doing so, 
and now sbe could not speak of tbe matter nearest to 
ber beart until tbe solemn meal was ended. 

During dinner tbe nurse, wbom sbe bad brougbt 
witb ber from Lawley, appeared unexpectedly at one 
of tbe doors of tbe apartment witb a wbite, troubled 
face, and silently beckoned ber mistress away. 

A violent constriction of tb^ boy's tbroat bad sud- 
denly set in, and tbe woman was alarmed. Racbel 
retumed to Mr. Field at once, and nervously begged 
tbat one of tbe servants sbould be sent for a doctor. 
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trying at thé same tîme in vain not to alarm the grand- 
father, who directed two or three of the men in the 
room to fly in seareh of Mr. Dixon at once. 

It was not very easy to find him now, as there were 
aiready over fifty cases of malignant sore throat in the 
Dale, chiefly amongst the boys who had been in the 
pool. 

" This is thy doîng, Jediah/' saîd the elder brother, 
as he anxiously waited the return of his messengers, 
or some better tidings from the nursery, whither his 
grave sister Rebecca had foUowed Rachel. " -Thou hast 
been my son's enemy/' he continued bitterly, "and 
now thou wilt hâve destroyed my last hope. The Lord 
help me ! '' ïhen he rose, and hurried out of the room 
to the bedroom floor of the house, before the astounded 
Jediah could reply. 

Rachel was holding her boy's hands as he lay in his 
little bed, struggling with a severe spasm, when the 
old man entered the room, and stood like one trans- 
fixed, gazing at the scène before him. Eebecca Field 
and the nurse were at feither side, intently watching 
the child's face, and in another little cot not far distant 
sat the little girl in her night-dress, contemplating 
with wonder in her blue eyes the unusual assemblage 
around her brother, and thinking herself rather 
neglected upder the circumstances. The child had not 
seen her grandpapa ail day, and now looked with a 
child's jealous affection for her fair share of attention 
frora some one. 

Joshua Field had her in his arms in an instant, with 
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fsomctliing like the instinct of a wild animal trying to 
8ave its young in extrême péril, and, wrapping the 
counterpane round the startled little créature, hurried 
with hcr to the other wing of the house, as if from 
the pursuit of death. There had come on him suddenly 
the terrible fear that the King of Terrors would be 
présent in that room before long, for he knew well 
that affections of the throat were almost always fatal 
in his family amongst the children. Mr. Field rang 
the bell loudly for the female attendants who ministered 
to Jediah's wants at his side of the houfie, and con- 
signed the little girl to their charge. 

AVhen he retumed to the nursery, he found that the 
doctor had just arrived. The boy was now much ex- 
hausted by his struggles, and a light froth was con- 
tinuuUy forming round his lips. 

** Friend Dixon," said Mr. Field, " I shall give thee 
ten thousand pounds if thou savest him." 

The doctor looked sadly at the excited old man. 

"Mr. Field," he said, "money will do no good 
hère, and there are many worse than he is in the Dale 
to-night. You must send at once for assistance ; the 
plague has begun." 

Theu Joshua Field hastened away, and dispatched 
mon on horses far and near for physicians. 

*' Is there no hope?" said Rachel. ** Doctor, can 
notliing be donc i " 

At this moment a severe spasm seized the boy, who 
was convulsed with pain. The doctor raised him in 
hivS anus, and hold him mitil the paroxyî>m was over ; 
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then he sent a man- servant for some appliances to liis 
surgery, and directed some boiling water to be kept in 
readiness in a covered kettle. When the next spasm 
ensued he had a remedy at hand, having secured a 
flexible tube to the spout of the kettle, and inserted it 
in the child's mouth, who thus inhaled the light steam, 
and was instantly relie ved. Little beyond this could 
be done for the poor little fellow, who could not swallow 
either medicine or nourishment ; but he no longer suf- 
fered such acute agony as before. 

Later in the night a conclave of physiciaus assem- 
bled round the child's bed, called from every available 
distance by Mr. Field, and the old adage as to difler- 
ence of opinion was certainly forcibly illustrated by 
their proceedings. 

Mr. Dixon, who had seen a good many such cases, 
was anxious just then to do as little as possible, lest 
the violent symptoms should supervene again; but 
as none of the others had seen the child during the 
throat spasms, and as he was very weak, an attempt 
was unfortunately made, after much discussion, to give 
him food through a tube. A sudden renewal of the 
spasmodic action of the throat resulted, which was 
very difficult to subdue. 

After this his mother would allow no more experi- 
ments, and the doctors retired, to see some of the 
numerous patients in the workmen's cottages, where 
similar cases were reported every hour. Mr. Dixon 
remained to fight the battle with death. He wished 
his professional brethren had been at Jéricho, but 
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discreetly kept his opinion to himself. Towaids mom- 
ing the boy seemed inclined to aleep, and Bachi^ was 
beginning to hope ; but the doctor pointed gm^dy to a 
dark livid spot whicb bad appeared on the child's 
white necky and shook his head. Ghudnallj the spot 
increascd in size, and although there was less pain, 
there was more foam on the boy^s mouth, and g:reater 
difliculty in brcathing, and so on to the end, when 
actual suffocation terminated the child's sofferings, and 
the little fellow pelded up his spirit as the day 
dawned, lying on his mother's knees, who bent her 
head in her mute agony — alas for her ! — to kiss the 
8weet lipSy from which she imbibed a deadlier poison 
than that which lurks in the serpent's tooth. 

Joshua Field had sat ail night outside the door, re- 
ceiving reports from the nurse at fréquent intervals, 
but unable to endure the sight of his darling in pain. 
Ile perfectly imderstood the case and its dangerous 
character from the first, but death had foUowed the last 
struggle so rapidly, that he could not at once realize the 
fact that the bright little soûl was gone to rest. Then 
when Rachel laid her dead boy down and knelt beside 
him, and the tearful nurse pointed mutely aloft as she 
opened the door and passed out to weep aloud else- 
where, he entered the room with a bewildered aspect 
as if stunned, and called the boy appealingly by his 
name, until the doctor mercifully led him away. 

There is a grief too great for t^ars, and such was 
his. He could not weep, nor indeed could he yet un- 
dorstaud his désolation, but, whenever he was allowed, 
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would wander back to the child's bed, and speak to the 
dead boy in his old endearing manner, as if to win the 
child's spirit back again. It was évident now he 
fancied he was in a hideous dream. He was observed 
to beat his forehead with his hand, and to pinch his 
arms. He suddenly left the house and walked rapidly 
round the garden, cautiously foUowed by the doctor. 
By-and-by he returned to the nursery and went 
hurriedly to the bed, looking eagerly at the dead boy's 
face, and creeping up to touch it with fear and trem- 
bling. The instant he did so, the awful truth seemed 
to corne home to him ; he uttered a long wailing cry, 
and fell on his face in a swoon. 




CHAPTER XXIY. 

DESOLATION. 

•* The air is f ail of farewells to the dying. 
And moumings for the dead ; 
The heart of Kachel, for her chiidren crying, 
Will not be comfort^" 

LOXGFELLO-W. 

" A ND there was a great cry in Egypt ; for there was 
not a house where there was not one dead." 
It is ovcr three thousand years since the most terrible 
of ail the afflictions which befell the foes of Israël was 
tersely siunmed up in the above sentence, and to-day I 
know no better language to describe the state of things 
which existed in the Dale a few days after the death of 
the little heir, to whose yonng lifethe people had begun 
to look forward as the beginning of a better time ; but 
110 w he had been taken away suddenly from their 
iiiidst by a fell disease which decimated their chiidren, 
and in many instances virulently attacked the grown- 
up members of their familles. 

The doctors were utterly at fault, and unable to 
i»ope with the épidémie. They talked learnedly of 
malaria and sporadic propagation, and wrote cabalistic 
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prescriptions in bad Latin, but the plagne was not 
stayed. On the contrary, it spread rapidly on ail 
sides along the course of the river up to Lawley, and 
down the Dale to Severnbridge, clinging mostly to 
the cottages near the pools in the bottom of the valley, 
and ail the while the sun poured down it» fierce rays on 
the black stuff which still festered in the heat, sending 
out its poisonous émanations on the errand of death. 

Then a great thunderstorra broke over the valley, 
and the rain fell in torrents on the hills above Lawley. 
The Lauter rose rapidly, and came tumbling down in a 
brown flood, tearing madly over the weirs, and rushing 
like a frightened racehorse through the new channel 
formed by the dam in the pool above the works. 
Hitherto such floods had been absorbed in the réservoir, 
and so did little damage lower down. Now the little 
river sped on its way in foaming rage, without impedi- 
ment, to the lower valley, and burst or overflowed its 
banks on ail sides, adding the misery of a flood of dirty 
coal-stained water in the cottages, to the wretchednes» 
of the prevailing sickness. At this the harassed work- 
men left their homes, and swarmed up the Dale in a 
great body, like angry wasps, armed with such imple- 
nients as they could hurriedly obtain ; and with a loud 
shout they attacked the slopes of the new dam, and 
tore open a great gap in its side, through which the 
. angry torrent soon cleared a wider passage into the old 
channel, filling up the excavations in progress, and 
covering over the black mud-banks with turbid water 
to a depth of several feet. 
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After this, an excited moiilder, who had lost two 
of his children by the épidémie, and whose wife 
was ill, shouted to the men to punish the miller; 
wliilst a grimy smith, in sîmilar domestic distress, 
and frenzied at finding his Iiouse lialf-full of water on 
his retum home, vociferated as loudly against Jediah 
Field. 

The mob of workmen separated into two divisions : 
one streaming over the bridge, and up towards the iron 
gâtes of the avenue to the Dale House ; the other by 
the Brightmoor road, to the cottage of Jacob Grrimshaw. 
What they intended to do none of the men knew very 
clearly, but they were excited and distressed, and felt 
that there was a great wrong to be redressed, and that 
Jediah Field and Jacob Grimshaw were in some way 
the authors of their suffering; therefore they ranged 
themselves on the side of one or other of the two furious 
bands, according as their personal feelings, or sympathy 
with the leaders, led them to wage war against the 
master or the miller. 

Mobs of this kind hâve often gone great lengths, and 
done much injury to life and property. The merest 
straw will set them in a blaze of wrath, and yet the 
lightest feather may divert their surging passion into 
some other channel. They had attacked the dam, more 
as an exhibition of their anger than as a means of 
stopping the flood and sickness, and in so doing they had 
imwittingly done something to diminish both, which 
wiser heads than theirs had overlooked. This feat was 
easily accomplished without opposition, and now they 
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looked for some fresh object on which to wreak their 
vengeance. 

We shall foUow the men who took the road to the 
miller's house first. The moulder had waxed valiant 
at finding himself the leader of a division of malcon- 
tents, and threw off his jacket in préparation for the 
fray, roUing up his blackened shirt-sleeves to the 
shoulders, and striking fierce blows in the air above 
his head at imaginary foes. 

" Corne on, men," he shouted ; " we canna stand still 
to be drownded out o' our housen like rats^ whiles our 
children choke in their beds — ^no, not for ail the 
millers as ever was." 

" He's as bad a lot as t* owd miller in hell, wi' his 
law and plaguing o' Dale folk, by whom he and his'n 
gets their Kvin'," said a blacksmith who carried an 
iron bar. 

" And the first to raise the price o' flour," said a little 
dirty stone-grindfer, who had a large family. 

" Let^s souse 'im i' th' pool " was shouted in chorus, 
and then they kicked open the green wicket, and 
crowded roimd the miller's door. 

Jacob Grimshaw was upstairs with his wife, waiting 
anxiously for the doctor'fi verdict as to their son's chance 
of recovery. The lad had been very near death, but 
the worst was over, and he could now swallow a little 
liquid. He was one of the first cases ; and as Mr. 
Dixon lived close by, he had been speedily attended to. 

" I think he will pull through," said the doctor with 
a sigh, thinking of the other boy in the Dale House, 
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to whom he had been called in so late, and of the dif- 
férence in the value of the two lives ; for the miller's 
lad was no favourite of his. 

Just then there was heard a loud knocking at the 
door and a stamping of feet outside. Jacob Grimshaw 
descended humedly to discover the cause. 

** Corne out, you white-faced villain ! '' shouted the 
wild-looking moulder who led the men. " Corne out, 
and stan' up afore a man for five minutes." 

Jacob stepped outside the door, and closed it behind 
him. 

*' Friends," he said calmly, " what is this ? " 

"You be a damed villain !" s screamed the black- 
smith, wielding his bar aloft, and aiming a blow from 
behind the leader at the inoffensive-looking man who 
confronted them. The leader himself was squaring his 
black arms with much effective display, intended more 
for the encouragement of the men behind him than for 
tlie injury of the enemy in front. 

Jacob caught the descending bar in his right hand, 
and wronched it from his assailant. Then he swung it 
round his head, close to the moulder's face, who in 
retreating fell over the legs of the man behind him. 
At this there was a gênerai stampede to the wickct 
amongst his supporters. A contemptuous smile spread 
over Jacob Grimshaw's face for an instant. 

** Get up, man," he said, spuming the fallen moulder 
with liis foot ; " get up, and tell me what you want." 

Somc of the men outside the gâte had now armed 
themselves with stones, but feared to hurl them at tlie 
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tall figure by the door, lest they should injure their 
leader, who was slowly gathering hiinself up. 

At this moment the door opened again, and Mr. 
Dixon emerged and stood beside Jacob. Mrs. Grimshaw 
appeared in the porch behind them both, wondering 
what this assemblage meant. 

" HuUo ! '' said the doctor, " whaf s this ? Benson," 
he said to the moulder, '*you hère, and your wife 
80 ill ! l'm ashamed of you ! What do you want, 
men ? '' he continued, striding to the wîcket. " Lay 
down those stones, I say, and corne hère." 

The . men dropped their hands sulkily, and ap- 
proached the doctor. 

" He be the cause o' ail this sickness," said one of 
them, " and we be goin' to souse 'im i' th' pool, and 
blacken his white face.'' 

" You are wrong,'' said the doctor ; " he has nothing 
to do with it. His own son is very ill, and in great 
danger up-stairs. Go home, men, to your houses, and 
cease this folly.'* 

" His son be but small loss, or any o' the breed/' 
said one of the men. 

" As much, and perhaps more, to him and his good 
wife as yours," answered the doctor. 

" Ay, his wife be a good 'un, that she be," said the 
man who had many children. "She sent my old 
'ooman a sack o' meal last winter. But miller raises 
price o' flour." 

" Yes, yes," echoed some of the men in the rear, 
whose passions were cooling down, and who were 
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anxious to adopt any peaceable solution of tbe discus- 
sion ; " Mrs. Grimshaw be good enough ; but t' miller 
should not ha* 'sisted on muddin' t' pool, and desarves 
to be soused ; but bappen if he loses his lad, like some 
on us, he'll be wiser next time." 

Then they ail tumed to go away, leaving their leader, 
whose star bad waned since his fall inside the fence, 
in the hands of the miller and his wife, whilst the 
doctor walked down thé road after the men, lest some 
sudden whim should drive them back again. At the 
foot of the hill he called them round him, and said a 
few words. 

"Listen, men," he began ; " Fm glad youVe eut the 
dam ; but let there be no more violence. Go home, 
and see that your houses are clean and sweet. I think 
this thunderstorm will alter things for the better. 
This is a punîshment for our neglect of a simple law, 
and not the miller* s doing. Remember how often 
I*ve told you that cleanliness is a better thing for you 
in your cottages than any medicine of mine." 

Then he tumed back with a sigh, remembering that 
he had been preaching this doctrine in vain to masters 
and men for twenty years past. 

When he reached the miller's house again, he found 
the discomfited moulder seated in the kitchen, with a 
large tankard of aie before him, relating his domestic 
griefs to Mrs. Grimshaw, and endeavouring to explain 
to her that he was fairly driven mad at seeing his two 
children dead and his wife ill ; and he added mourn- 
fully, " The flood com'd to top it ail." When he had 
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quaffed the brown Hquor, he put on his jacket and 
reéled off, more drunk witli sorrow, and trouble, and 
weakness from ilhiess, than with the strong aie, of 
which at another time he could hâve safely imbibed a 
gallon. 

The other division of distracted men, who set out for 
the Dale House in search of Jediah Field, were still 
more easily diverted from their angry mission. When 
they reached the great iron gâtes, they were met by a 
sad procession ' from within, bearing the body of the 
little boy to its last resting-place. Behind the coffin, 
which was borne by four of the old servants, walked the 
man they were in search of, by the side of his brother, 
and instinctively the men took off their hats, and stood 
aside to let them pass. They closed in behind, and 
reverently followed the sorrowing household and the 
clerks of the Company inside the walled enclosure used 
by the Friends as their burying-place, where a little 
grave had been dug in the midst of many grassy 
mounds, into which the coffin was lowered. After a 
long interval of silent méditation, a tall man, clad in 
plain drab cloth, with an ashen face, stood erect and 
chanted out a kind of funeral oration, much inter- 
spersed with long passages of Scripture. Then the 
earth was fiUed in, and the turf replaced in a little 
hillock, and Jediah tumed and led the way back again, 
passing unheeded amongst the men who had just 
before sought to do him an injury. He was very 
pale, his eyes were bloodshot, and his thin figure 
bent ; but no one who saw him could doubt that he 
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grieved deeply for the child, although he endeavoured 
to bear up before the men Hke a bar of tougbened steel. 

" Ile's an owd flint," said the blacksmith, as he led 
liis foUowers out ; " a regFar flint ; but l'd gie my 
right 'and for to seo the little *im alive again. 
There's the finger he wrostled wiV' he added, holding 
it up to view ; and the men crowded round him to look 
once more at the honoured digît, and then drifted off 
quietly to their several cottages. 

The old man who had charge of the burial-place 
was about to close the gâtes, when, glancing back, he 
beheld Mr. Joshua Field still standing by the new- 
made grave ; there he remained motionless for a fuU 
liour, with folded arms and bent, uncovered head, 
looking on the earth that had rcceived the body of tlie 
last maie hoir of his race. 

At length the raan ventured near, and jingled liis 
kcys to attract attention. Mr. Field turned slowly 
and looked at him. " Yes," he said, " I shall come 
presently;" then he raised his streaming cyes to 
hoaven, and murmured, as David did over his son, *' I 
shall go to him, but he cannot come to me." 

Of a truth, the evil spirit of old Grimshaw was amply 
avenged on his enemy in that hour. 

I would that with this page I could lay down my 
pcn, and end the record of sorrows which befell this old 
man, and then turn to brighter scènes ; but ère his feet 
recrossed his throshold, there met him, as the messengers 
of evil met Job, one who bore tidings of yct another 
sorrow to rend his feeble heart. Ile was called once 
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more to the chamber of sickness, and this time he 
stood beside the coucb of Rachel, who had been 
dangerously ill for three days, although the fact had 
been studiously kept from Jiim nntil now, at the request 
of the physicians. 

The last kiss she had impressed on her boy's Kps was 
to her the beginning of the end. Within a few hours 
she felt the same soreness of throat, and, despite of 
every remedy that could be applied, she grew rapidly 
worse, until the livid blackness appeared on her fair 
neck. Then the great pain and fever ceased, but the 
hopeless stage set in, and she desired to see Mr. Field 
once more. 

" You hâve been very good to me," she said, when 
he appeared, pale and trembling, by her bedside. " We 
shall ail meet again very soon, to part no more ; you 
and my Robert and sonny. But you will see that 
Esther is taken care of, will you not ? And perhaps — 
perhaps — ^you will build the people a church in the 
Dale, that we may be remembered." 

Then her voice failed, but still she looked on him 
lovingly out of the depths of her blue eyes, and he held 
her in his arms until the last, praying earnestly the 
while that his soûl might pass with hers to Him who 
gave it. 

END OF VOL. I. 
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